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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



a HE English took from us the Senegal during 
the^war of seven years^ and were confirmed in 
the possession of it by the unhappy peace of 

In 1779> Messieurs de Vaudreuil and de Lausun 
tore this, conquest from Great Britain ; and pos- 
sessing greater firmness at the peace of 1783, than 
we did in 17 63, \^ were once 'more acknow- 
ledged as the masters of this ancient possession 
of France. 

The government of the Senegal was then re- 
established^ but not indeed as it ought to have 
been; it should certainly have been extended 
from Cape Blanco, on the coast of Barbary, to 
Cape Palmas ; and it is the more to be regretted, 
that our right to traffic freely the whole of this 
extent, was not then more forcibly maintained, 
and more clearly stipulated, inasmuch, as our 
commercial concerns, on the coasts of Africa, 
will be found so intimately connected with the in- 
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2 PREFACE. , 

terests of our fine colonies in America, and the 
establishment of that grand and . fertile country, 
known by the appellation of French Guayana. 

Every one who directed their attention towards 
political economy, our enlightened merchants, 
and our learned men, were then principally inte- 
rested with regard to Africa ; the one in relation 
to the enlargement of our commerce, and the iur 
crease of our wealth ; the others, and indeed all 
those who felt an interest in the progress of hu- 
man knowledge, because they had long been 
impatient to attain some information respecting 
a part of the globe, which, though very near us, 
though as it were under the eyes and hand of 
Europe, though inhabited in all its extent, yet 
liad, for more than thirty centuries, been in a 
state of obscurity and insignificance. 

At the moment when the peace of 1783 re- 
established us in the exclusive possession of the 
Senegal, a cloud of darkness yet hung over all 
the interior countries of this continent. 

I was one of those who thought that th^ free 
and independent possession of one of the greatest 
rivers in Africa, gave to France additional faci- 
lity to penetrate into the central regions ; and 
that, from our situation in the Senegal, to usj J)e- 
culiarly belonged the honour, of dispersing that 
cloud, and of teaching Europe the secrets of 
Africa. 
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PREFACE. 5 

Four years had we already been re-possessed 
of this river, and nothing yet seemed to intimate 
that France would engage herself in these great 
objects of interest and curiosity ; .and this indif- 
ference appeared still more remarkable, as our 
rivals the English, had just gained a vast acces- 
sion of glory, from the last voyages of Captain 
Cook. 

This intrepid and celebrated navigator had re- 
solved many important questions. Having ap- 
proached nearer to the South Pole than any of 
his predecessors, and discovered that beneath it 
the globe is invaded by ice, even to the seventy- 
second degree of South latitude, he at once de- 
stroyed those prejudices which had been so long 
entertained, with regard to the existence of a 
terra australis incognita. 

It is to him therefore we owe our present per- 
fect knowledge of the South Sea; and it may 
easily be conceived, that if he left any islands for 
his SHccessors to discover, they were but of sub- 
ordinate importance. 

He also ascertained the separation, of Asia 
from America, and [specified the situation and 
extent of the canal which divides these two parts 
of the world, but which nevertheless are found 
to be so approximate, that the natives of either 
coast can have communication with each other 
by means of canoes. 

b2 
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4 >REtACE. 

Cook had therefore appropriated to his country 
an important part of the glory attached to the 
geographical discoveries of the last century, and 
this celebrated man had, as it were, bounded the 
Umits of the greatest circumnavigations. 

These advantages which England possessed 
over us, should have excited the emulation of 
Prance, to whom, her establishments in Africa, 
and some very favourable local circumstances, 
pi'esented the most eligible opportunities, and the 
most important means, of attaining considerable 
discoveries in the interior of this continent. 

1 . Sole masters of the Senegal, which we ascend 
even to th« cataract of the rock Felow; aiv 
establishment founded at Galain, to which . we- 
might give great power; a very extensive in^ 
fluenee, and by means of which we might pro- 
gressively establish ourselves in the country of 
Bambouk, and proceed even to Tombouctou 
aud Tocrrur. 

2. The tranquillity, the safety, the secrecy of 
ftU our enterprizes in this river ; the too much 
neglected right of navigating in those of Salum, 
of the Gambia, of Casamanca, of St. Domingo, 
of Rio Grande (Great River) of Nuno Tristo, of 
Sierra Leona of Scherbroo, and of Cestos ; our 
connijjction with the Moors of Zaara ; our ascen- 
dancy over many great kingdoms of Western 
Africa j and lastly, our social qualities, which in-*- 
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PBEFACE. . 5 

»pirc these African nations with a natural affec- 
tion for us ; do not all these form an immense 
reaource of means^ by which to penetrate into the 
very heart of Africa ? And yet France remained 
mdifferent to all these exalted and noble enter- 
prizes, of which every thing promised success. 

In 1785, M. de Boufflers, with whom various 
circumstances had connected me, was appointed 
Governor of the Senegal ; he proposed to me to 
accompany him thither ; I was then Captain of 
the Corps de Genie. 

I requested of the Marechal de Castries, mi- 
nister of marine, and of the Marechal de Segur, 
minister of war, permission to go to Africa : M* 
de Boufflers requested it also ; and I seized with 
great avidity so favourable an occasion, to judge 
myself either of those difficulties which had for 
so many centuries impeded our knowledge of 
the interior of this continent ; or of the advan- 
tages which might be possessed, for making new 
discoveries ; and, without stipulating any thing for 
my own individual advantage, I proceeded to the 
Senegal with M. de Boufflers as his first aide-du- 
campji instructed at the same time, to perform 
the functions of chief engineer of the whole of 
this government, and appointed to reconnoitre 
that part of it which was formed by the westera 
aad maritime countries. 

« 3 
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6 UlEFACfc. 

' No man could carry^into Africa more liberal 
intentions, or views more pare and noble, than did 
M. de Boufflers. The two other principal chiefs of 
the government of the Senegal were equally dis- 
tinguished and estimable from their experience, 
their talents, their chai'acter, and .their integrity ; 
and the most happy consequences might have 
been expected from such an union. If the then 
minister had been more favourable. But they 
were not at Versailles persuaded of t^e impor- 
tance which the government of the Senegal might 
acquire ; they thought enough was done,, in per- 
mitting it lo exist ; nor did they furnish those 
means, to attain to that influence which they 
might possess over Africa. 

The observations which I made in 1786, upon 
the western countries, entirely convinced me of 
what I had long before conjectured ; namely,, 
that the government of the Senegal might pro- 
cure to France the greatest and most brilliant ad- 
vantages. 

According to the instructions which were given 
me, I was to observe every thing which might be 
of advantage to our commerce ; to note likewise, 
the situation of the English commerce, as well 
as that of the Portugueze ; to negotiate with va- 
Tious negro kings, if it appeared necessary, for 
the estabhshment of new factories ; to discon- 
tinue such as might appear iuperfluous ; examine 
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ftll the parts which were capable of a military 
force, and ascertain every thing which might 
preserve and augment their means of resistance; 
and in short to make every possible observation 
with regard to the countries subjected to the go- 
vernment of the Senegal, or under its influence. 

This mission so exactly agreed with the desire 
which I felt to collect some knowledge of Africa^ 
- and, in every point of vieW, presented so many 
new objects of instruction, observation, and cu- 
riosity, that I devoted myself to it, with equal 
zeal and pleasure, and I felt no other regret 
than that of being compelled to c^^'^ute it so 
rapidly. . ? 

The voyages which it occasioned, t . jhe resi- 
dence which I made in many of the prit\pi^ hU bun* 
tries of that part of Western Africa, contained 
between Cape Blanco and Cape Palmas, have en- 
abled me to become acquainted with a very 
considerable portion of this continent, and which 
I have since made my particular study. * 

I have seen and conversed with the individuals 
of twenty different black nations, and ' I have 
made numberless observations ; all the data that 
I have collected, the documents and memoirs 
which I have received from the English of the 
Gambia and the Sierra Leona ; those which M. dc 
Repentigny, former Governor of the Senegal, 
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t PREFACE. 

very kindly gave me ; other commanicfttions 
also, and likewise my own researches in this part 
of the world, about which I have been un- 
ceasingly employed since my return to France, 
have formed the materials of a very minute 
work; a work which demonstrates what, in 1787> 
fx>as, that part of Western Africa, then known 
by the appellation of the Government of Ihe Se- 
negal, what it might be, if encouraged by go- 
vernment, and the resources which those coun- 
tries subjected to the Senegal, might afford, 
in supplying the immense losses, which have 
been the result of a too precipitate resolution, of 
abolishing in one day the slavery and the slave 
trade of the Africans. 

It presents an account of the commercial situ- 
ation of the French, the English, and the Por- 
tugueze in this part of the world, during the 
years 1785, 1786, 1787 ; some reflections on the 
state, tiie force, and the means of defence of 
the Senegal, of Goree, of Fort James, of Fort 
Bence in the river of Sierra Leona, and some 
other ports situated on the banks of the Senegal. 
Some observations on the quartering and the 
preservation of the troops employed in these 
parts, and more particularly with regard to the 
protection of the countries immediately con- 
cerned ; on the relations which the government 
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of the Senegal might establish with the sur- 
rounding African nations, and even with those in 
the interior of this continent. 

Researches into the ancient aeras of this part 
of Africa, as well as the history, polity, situa- 
tion, character, manners, customs, habits, and 
mdustry of these various people. 

Descriptions of the countries which they inha* 
hit, and of many very interesting scites which 
may vie in beauty and in ornament with the 
most delicious landscapes in Europe : some ob- 
servations on the disposition which may be found 
in these western nations, towards civilization^ 
and how this project should be conducted. 

Th^ Hfecoutits thus given of this part of 
Africa wiM be sufficient to render it well known ; 
and questions on geography, on the cli- 
ttiate, meteors, on the diseases of this part of 
the world, and on the presumptive population of 
it, will of course be found included. 

Convinced that a traveller possesses a right to 
speak of every thing which has made a powerful 
impression upon himself, some chapters Jon Na- 
tural History form a part of the work. 

Africa offers to the historian of nature and its 
productions an immense road. On the banks of 
the Senegal, the Gambia, and the Sierra Leona,^ 
we behold the enormous elephant, which the in- 
habitant of this part of Africa knows only to^as- 
lassinatej unconscious he, Jhow to tame or tA 
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subdue : innumerable troops of these stupendous 
animals often walk free and peaceable together, 
unless intercepted ; but at the approach of man, 
they fly, and seek their solitary forests, which 
are at once their abode and their asylum. 
* Near Podhor, in the Senegal, are seen many 
hippopotami; and when this animal rears its 
enormous head above the waters of the river, he 
inspires at once fear and admiration. 
' It is impossible to judge either of the size or 
^andeur of the hippopotamus, from that which 
is seen in the National Museum of Natural His-^ 
tory at Paris, as it had not reached its full age ; 
those which live on the borders, and in the wa* 
ters of the Senegal, are monstrous. 

In 1786, the Mulatto Charles Cornier, Mayor 
of the town of St, Louis of the Senegal, gave me 
the head of a hippopotamus ; it was one of the 
greatest that I had ever seen ; though dry, it 
measured more than three feet in length, and 
almost as many broad ; the proboscis was twenty- 
two inches long from the socket, and twelve in cir- 
cumference ; the snout measured fourteen inches 
in length from the alveolus, and nine in circum- 
ference. From this description, the reader may 
form some idea of the size and projection of the 
lips which cover these enormous tusks. 

There does not pass a year, during which the 
negroes do not kill twenty or thirty of these ani*. 
mals, either with the fusil or with arrows, an4 
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the facility with which the skeletons and skint 
of them might hence be preserved, would en- 
able the government to enrich the National Mu^- 
seum of France with one of this species in its 
most gigantic dimensions. The negroes also catch 
these animals alive; by making a ditch in the 
path which they are accustomed to pursue, either 
when they emerge from the water, or when they 
return to it, these monsters fall into the snare^ 
and are destroyed with balls and arrows. 

Sometimes they surprise the females who come 
to lay their calves ; they kill the mother, and 
thus possess themselves of the calf, which they 
eat ; it would therefore be possible to procure 
live hippopotami, or their calves, which might 
be reared by letting them, during the first 
months, draw the teats of a strong cow ; and 
Paris might then one day see, what formerly 
Rome, then the capital of the world, twice 
beheld in her public spectacles, living hippo- 
potami. * 

The lion, fierce native of these burning climes, 
inspires rather pleasure than fear. I have twice 
admired his noble apd majestic walk ; and I am 
convinced that he will not attack a number of 
men together, but rather avoid them ; without 



* Pliny, Book VIL and Dion Cassius* Book II. 
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however hastening his step, or depreciating hii 
dignity ; his character admits prudence> and his 
courage is neither rash nor intemperate. 

The hideous crocodile, the serpent, named by 
the negroes of Sierra Leona, Tennuy, and by our 
naturalists Boa Contrictor, * which is thirty feet 
in length, and whose body acquires such dimen* 
sions as to swallow an ox entire;' the cameleon. 



* This is an immense animal , and often exceeds 
thirty-six feet in length. The body is very thick, of a 
dusky colour, and its back is interspersed with twenty • 
four large irregular spots ; the tail is of a darker co* 
lour : and the sides are beautifully variegated with pale 
spots. Besides, the whole body is interspersed with 
small brown spots. The head ijj covered with small 
scales, and has no broad laminae betwixt the eye^ but 
has a black belt behind the eyes. It wants the large 
dog fangs, and of course its bite is not poisonous* The 
tongue is fleshy, and forked ; above the eyes, on each 
side, the head rises high. The scales of this serpent 
are all very small, roundish, and smooth, llie tail 
does not exceed one-eighth of the whole length of the 
Animal. Piso, Margraave, and Kempfer, give the ioU 
lowing account of its method of living and catchipg its 
prey. 

" It frequents caves and thick forests, where it con- 
ceals itself, and suddenly darts out upon strangers^ 
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the history of which is yet unknown ; the enor- 
mous tree by the lolofs called Baobab^ and 



wild beasts, &c. When it chooses a tree for its watch- 
ing place, it supports itself by twisting its tail round 
the trunk or a branch, and darts down upon sheep, 
goats^ tigers, or any animal that comes within its 
reach. When it lays hold of animals, especially any of 
the larger kirid^ it twists itself several times round their 
body, and by the vast force of its circular musclesi 
bruises and breaks all their bones. After the bones are 
broken, it licks the skin of the animal all over, be- 
smearing it with a gelatinous kind of saliva. This ope- 
ration is intended to facilitate deglutition, and is a 
preparation for swallowing the whole animal* If it be * 
a stag, or any horned animal, it begins to swallow the 
feet first, and gradually sucks in the body, and last of 
all the head. When the horns happen to be large, this 
serpent has been observed j with the horns of a stag 
sticking out from its mouth. As the animal digests, the 
horns putrify, and fall off. After this serpent has 
swallowed a stag or a tiger, it is unable for some days 
to move ; the hunters, who are well acquainted with 
this circumstance, always take this opportunity to de« 
stroy it. When irritated, it makes a loud hissing noise. 
This serpent is said to cover itself over with leaves in 
such places as stags or other animals frequent, in order 
to conceal itselt from their sight, and that it may more 
VOL. I. c 
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which we improperly denominate ape's bread 
This tree attains to such an immeasurable size, 
that I have seen one In the valley of the two 
Gagnacks, in the country of the Damel, which 
towards its base was one hundred aod four 
feet in circumference: these are all objects of 
new curiosity, which are to be found in this 
country, and which cannot be passed over in 
silence. 

Every thing in Africa, indeed, inclines the 
mind to thought, to meditation, to reflection, to 
comparison, to remark. In these distant coun- 
tries we are at every step conscious of the most 
powerful impressions ; and should any nice ob- 
. servers penetrate at some future period into the 
centre of this part of the world, it may be con- 



easily lay hold of them. In the time of the Emperor 
Claudius, one of these serpents was killedj and a young 
ghild was found in its belly, supposed to have been 
swdlowed only a day or two before. The Constrictor 
abounds in Asia, Africa, and America, but is found 
in the greatest number, and grows to the largest size, in 
the more sultry parts of those continents. Several of 
these frightful animals have been killtd in Hindostan^ 
and in the islands of Ceylon and Java, which abso- 
lutely measured upwards of thirty-six feet in lei^h/^-^- 
Editob. 
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fidently presumed that the science of nature will 
be entiched with many new objects. 

To delineate the countries which I have de* 
scribed, I have constructed such maps and de- 
signed such plans, as will afford an exact know- 
ledge of them. I have also more than twenty 
sketches which I made in Africa, which re- 
present either the principal establishments, pic- 
t»2resque or pleasing situations, portraits^ customs, 
and scenes of the life and manners of this va- 
rious people. 

I have then reason to hope that my work, pre- 
senting as it does altogether, descriptions, ob- 
$ervation8, researches, disquisitions, maps, plans, 
dad pictures of those countries which are within 
tbe cognizance of the government of the Sene- 
gal, which occupy so great an extent of Africa, 
axMl respecting which> ther^ has been nothing hi- 
therto known, except a few isolated notions, par- 
tial and vague, will be found to unite at once * 
utility and pleasure. 

By a singular but lucky circumstance, my re- 
turn from Africa was by the way of Cayenne, 
which I reached in a negro vessel. I remained 
two months at Guayana, from which circum* 
stance I had an opportunity of surveying and 
becoming acquainted with it. From thence, afler 
having gratified myself, by viewing many English 
c 3 
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and French islands^ both leewurd and windward, 
I arrived at St. Domingo. This fine and flou- 
rishing colony was then governed with equal wis- 
dom and success by Messrs. de la Luserne and de 
Marbois. 

M. de la Luserne, inquisitive in every thing 
relative to Africa, had many conferences with 
me respecting it. The vessel which carried me 
back to France spoke a frigate, which conveyed 
to this gentleman his nomination to the office of 
Minister of Marine. 

After my return in 1788, I was of opinion that 
some notes on this part of Africa might prove of 
advantage to government ; and 1 transmitted to 
M. de la Luserne a work of 230 pages, large 
size, entitled, '^ Observatiom on the Western Part 
of Africa, between the fourth and twentieth De- 
gree of North Latitude.'* To this work were sub- 
joined eight maps and plans which I had drawn. 

It is incumbent upon me from gratitude, and 
yet more from justice and from truth, to declare 
that this minister, equally distinguished for his 
urbanity and his knowledge/ was highly sensible 
of that kind of glory which geographical disco- 
veries entail upon a nation. He envied the ad- 
vantage which, in this respect, England had over 
us ; and if his administration had not been dis- 
turbed by political embarrassments, and the first 
dawnings of the Revolution, perfectly persuaded 
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as he was of the facility with which the French 
Qf the Senegal might penetrate into the interior 
of Africa, and thus discover every thing whipl| 
this region might offer, either new or curious, 
he would not hav^ left it for the English to per- 
forna. 

My enthusiasm for these discoveries appeared 
to him highly laudable, and he approved the 
project of forming at Paris, under, the protec- 
tion of the government, a society similar to that 
which has been instituted at J^ndon, for faciU- 
tating discoveries in the interior of Africa. 

In 1789, I was occupied in preparing the mja- 
terials which I had collected, relative to the wes- 
tern part of this continent. My '' Observations*' 
were but the embryo of this work, which was 
greatly augmented ; the kindness of the Minis- 
ter enabled me to render it perfect, and some im- 
portant advantages were to have l)een the result 
of this publication, which circumstances however 
then compelled me to abandon. 

Here 1 might indulge myself in speaking of 
personal misfortune^ and regrets ; but since that 
period the Revolution has been consummated ; 
this great political catastrophe has shaken every 
corner of Europe ; all quarters of the globe 
have felt tlie effects of the commotion which, it 
has produced. 

c 3 
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Personal consideration then would be puerile, 
after such important events, and so many public 
calamities. 

SuflSce it to say, that my situation, and the 
great expence required in a work which must 
necessarily be accompanied by a vast number of 
maps, plans, and designs, have concurred to 
slacken and retard the execution of it, accord- 
ing to the method which I had originally con- 
ce ved. 

A letter on Africa, printed by Devaux, and 
published January 4th, 1791> as well as some 
observations cited in a Memoir inserted in the 
Journal de Sa^ans, may however be considered 
as proofs of the ardour which I felt for the exe- 
cution of some enterprizes into the centre of this 
continent. 

It was not therefore without great regret that I 
beheld the Voyages and Discoveries of Mungo 
Parke, published in 1799^ and which, yet awarded 
to the English, .the merit of having made the 
first successful .advances in this path, which I 
bad considered as peculiarly belonging to us. 

This voyage has decided a question which for 

three thousand years has been surrounded by 

. doubt, namely, the course of the Niger from 

West to East, including likewise the source of 

^this ancient and celebrated river placed in the 

West of Africa, and the positive assertions that 
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the Niger and the Senegal are totally distmct ; 
while French prejudices, and the opinions of 
some celebrated authors, concur in supposing 
them one and the same. It were to be wished 
that this discovery were well authenticated, for 
many very plausible reasons authorize our doubts 
respecting it. 

I conceived, therefore, that in the present cir- 
cumstances, the publication of some pieces of 
my work might be of utility, arising from their 
connection with the commerce and interests of 
France, from the information which they con- 
tain as to the means we possess for undertaking 
joumies into the interior of this country, and 
from the general notions which they offer re- 
specting this part of Africa. Hence I resolved 
to extract these fragments, of which the trafEc 
for gum, and the gold mines of Bambouk, form 
the principal chapters. 

Being myself a soldier and a man of the world, 
I possess few of those talents requisite for a li- 
terary character ; my book, which doubtless is 
very imperfect, wfll be a just object of criticism ; 
but let my profession and my intentions procure 
some lenity. 

A friend to moral principles, I feel persuaded, 
that in a relation of voyages in particular, some 
sacrifices must be made to decency and maimers ; 
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and convinced likewise that public and private 
good^ that the prosperity and importance of s^ 
great nation^ is incompatible with a contempt 
for religion^ I have always availed myself of such 
occasions as offered^ in speaking of man and of 
nature, to refer with admiration to a Supreme 
Being. 

In Africa, as in every other part of the worlds 
may be traced the marks of his power, his 
strength, and his goodness ; I have there beheld, 
spite of what is said, modesty, benevolence, 
probity, and amiable hospitality, in the number 
of natural virtues ; I have there beheld the idea 
of a God, Creator, and Rewarder, impressed 
upon the soul, and engraven in the heart of the 
just man : even the gross and savage bordesk be- 
lieve in one God, and ifnplore his goodness^ 
From my travels, indeed, I have been armed 
against that^ fatal and guilty error of false phi- 
losophy, which would persuade us, that the uni- 
verse, so admirable in its parts, so grekt in ita 
whole, is but the consequence of qhance. 

If I frequently speak of the English with 
praise, it is that, while in Africa, I had many 
opportunities of observing their activity, their in- 
defatigable industry, their knowledge, and their 
nobleness of character which places them upon 
a level with the first nations of the world ; and I 
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imagined that it might even be of advantage to 
represent them invariably to France, as an object 
of emulation and rivalry ; not however but that 
I prefer France and my countrymen to every na- 
tion, and to every people on the face of the 
earth. 

Some of my opinions may perhaps be found to 
be in opposition to those already adopted and 
established ; it will doubtless happen that many 
of the subjects which I speak of will be dif- 
ferently considered by others ; but I may affirm, 
that my opinions, and my sentiments, are the re- 
sult of what I have seen ; they are the result of 
a number of comparative observations, of do- 
cuments which I have been careful to collect; 
of an uninterrupted study which I have devoted 
to this part of the world, and to my own unde- 
viating conviction : if, however, I have sometimes 
fallen into error, I shall be happy to rectify it. 

The freedom with which I deliver my opi- 
nions is an homage which I concede to the 
confidence which the character of our chief 
magistrate must inspire. On the 18th Brumaire, 
year 8, (November 8, 1800) he destroyed the 
most contemptible of all tyrannies ; he liberated 
thirty millions of men, who could hardly look 
for happier or more favourable times ; and the 
accumulation of glory, which France since thi» 
epoch has acquired, remains unsullied* 
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. Our government is dignified by principles of 
justice, of benevolence, and of hunaanity ; and 
no truths, which are hfeld forth to it from lau- 
dable motives, can incur its displeasure *. 

A stranger to all the cabals, the factions, and 
the parties, which have during ten years con- 
vulsed France, and which have corrupted the 
sources of its happiness perhaps too long, I have 
no other wish than to see my country blest ; I 
have no other ambition than to be useful to it, 
add that has been my* sole object ih publishing 
the following, sheets. 



^ This rhapsody on the Frenck govt r»nent» and on 
its cH^f inagtstrate, thevf^ the author to bave beei^ 
^ry Httle gifted with foresight, or with that prescience 
which may be possessed from the dispsvssioiiate exercist 
0{ roasonu — Editor, 



[The scarcity of good maps of Africa, and the neces- 
«ty of proceeding on the general one of this continent 
by D'i^n^ill^* published in Lortdon in 1772, and tran* 
slated into English, with many additions and amend-v 
ment^ (the only one which I possessed), must plead my 
excuse for having in general adopted the first meri-< 
diaa of the island of Ferro, in the citations of loa» 
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gitude which I have occasionally made in the following 
work. 

It is to be wished thai government would have a new 
general map of Africa constructed on a scale even more 
extensive than that of D'Anville ; so that one might be 
able to add with facility the new observations and 
discoveries already made, as well as those which will 
doubtless be made hereafter.] 
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CHAPTER I. 



Of the Government of the Senegal. — Of that part of 
Africa which is comprehended under this denom ination 
— What ought to be the powers of' this Government, and 
of its influencing and acting upon a considerable pot" 
tion of Western Africa — Reasons which should induce 
vs to subject to one sole and superior Admin is t ration y 
' established in the Island of St, Louis, all the concerns 
of France in the Western cm •-tries of this Continent ^ 
comprised between Cape Blanco '20* 47', and Cape 
P almas ^Q 30' North, — Of the Government of the 
Senegal, and its principal establishments, according to 
the plan of subjecting to its Administration, those parte 
of Africa above-mentioned. 

It is a part of the Western Africa, to the North of the 
Line, which has in France usually been designated un- 
der the name of the Government of the Senegal, on ac- 
count that the navigation and exclusive cfommerce of 
this river, is totally subject to its authority, and that 
the island of St. Louis, situated about three leagues 
from its mouth, has in all times been considered as the 
chief seat or metropolis of this government : the gover- 
vdi. I. D 
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nors likewise make it their residence, and of course 
every tiring relative to the supreme power is there con- 
centrated* . ' 

-The word colony cannot, "however, 'be applied to the 
government of life Senegal, nor indeed to any of the 
l^tabltshments comprised within the sphere of its admi- 
nistration. 

The island of St. Louis, though the chief place, 
though peopled with more than 6OOO individuals, is not 
even itself a colony^ nor can ever merit the name of 
one, since its inhabitants (whose island is but a bank of 
sand) are not colonists, nor do they possess any lands 
which they can cultivate. 

But in order to form a just idea of this government, 
it must be considered as instituted for the purpose of 
directing and securing the commercial affairs of France, 
in this pajt o*f Africa, ^nd for procuring to her all the 
power and influence which she should possess there, 
and which it will -be easy for her to acquire. 

In this point of view, it may also be said, that the 
limits of .this government have neither been, nor need 
be correctly ascertained. 

It has been .usual to designate this part of Africa un- 
der the name of French A6*ica, a custom which we have 
a right to assume, since the first of modern European 
people discovered it to us, and it is one of our most an- 
cient commercial possessions. 

From an opinion too generally adopted, it has been 
usual to ascribe to the Portuguese, the first modern dis- 
coveries in Africa ; but our right to the western coasts 
of this pal-t of the world, possesses a much greater an- 
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tiquity than theirs, and should not be easily resigned. 
Before the year. 1364> the Normans, a people laborious 
and active, as well as excellent seamen, discovered 
Guinea, of whose situation Europe was then ignorant. 

Rufisk, .near Goree,-and Toubaba,. where the Nor- 
man merchants established their first factories ; the bay 
of Sierra Leona, at which place they after founded ano-. 
ther ; the coast o( Malag.uette, where they denominated 
their factories Little Dieppe, and Little Paris : other 
establishments which extended even to the extremities of 
the Gulph of Guinea, present at this day, names and 
ruins, which are incontestibTe proofs of the Norman 
commerce on the Western coasts of Africa. 

These establishments were formed before the end of 
the fourteenth century, and it was not till towards the 
middle of the following one,, that the Portuguese endea- 
vouring to discover a passage to India, through the At- 
lantic Ocean, landed in Africa; they then. discovered 
and doubled the Cape of Good Hope, the brilliant suc- 
cess of which leading them on to the most important 
conquests, threw ^uch a glory on the Portuguese name, 
that the modern discovery of Western Africa, was never 
even disputed with them, though the Normans had ar- * 
rived and had formed establishments there more than 
sixty years before the flag of Portugal first appeared. 

We possess therefore, a right equally ancient and 
le^timate, to carry our commerce, and exert our in- 
dustry in those Western countries of Africa which are 
situated between Capt Palmas and Cape Blanco, 20* 
47' North latitude. 
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This right has also been strengthened by several 
treaties with various Negro Kings, who have ceded to us 
lands in different parts of this extent. That which M» 
Ducasse, Director of the French Company of the Sene- 
gal, made in I678, with the neighbouring Kings of 
Cape Verd, is well known ; by this, they gave uncon- 
ditionally to France, an extent of forty leagues on the 
coast, both to the North and South of the Cape, and 
likewise a breadth of six leagues into the country. 

Many treaties of peace between France and the mari- 
time powers of Europe, have secured to us our rights 
and conquests on tiie coasts of Africa, and during the 
Avhole of last century, we enjoyed them witJi an autho- 
rity more or less extensive; our factories also' were 
more or less numerous and important, according to the 
vicissitude of circumstances, and the energy and ability 
of those who held the helm of our affairs, and as Sene- 
gal and Goree have, at different periods, sustained the 
haziards of war. 

The cognizance of this government, as it was in 1787 
extended Northward as far as Cape Blanco, on the 
shore of Barbary, All the coast comprised between 
his Cape and the Bar of the Senegal, was within its 
jurisdicticm. Arguin and the two Portaudicks were 
included in this extent, but we very properly abandoned 
these useless and burthensome establishments. 

This governjpent includes in its administration; the 
exclusive navigation of the Senegal, and the power to 
abcend up this river as far as local circumstances will 
admit ; the river of Felema, which to the West forms 
the limits of the country of Bambouk ; the establish- 
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ments of Galam and Podhor ; the Southern parts of 
Zaara ; the forests of the gum trees ; the commerce of 
the gum, and the Moors of the dcsart; and in fact, 
every advantage which can result from j^ossessing the 
sole right to navigate one of the greatest rivers in 
Africa. 

To the South of this river its dependencies include 
all the coast between its mouth and the Marigot of 
Salum^ and from the island of Goree to those of Made^ 
laine^ 

Farther on is found comprised the Marigot and the 
kingdom ef Salum, as well as the fine and extensive 
river ofGambra or Gambia, in which, however, we 
possess no power to navigate higher than the town of 
Albreda, situated opposite to Fort James. This Eng- 
lish fort marHs the precise limit, beyond which no 
Fr«euch ships dare proceed^ but it would be very easy, 
through the medium of the King of Salum and the 
Mandings of the Barra, to extend our operations even 
to Bambouk,^ by keeping along the right bank of the 
liver. 

We possess also a right to form establishments on l^e 
space between the Grambia and the Casamanca, on the 
Casamanca itself, the St. Domingo, the llio Grande, 
the islands •of the Bissagos, and in fact, on all the 
coasts and rivers situated between- the Rig Grande and 
Cape Tagrin, and in the islands of Loz. But in all 
this immense extent, we notwithstanding, carried on ne 
commerce, for spite of our claims, we left the Eng- 
lish and the Portugu/ese in quiet possession of it» 
Da 
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The river of Mitombo, or Sierra Leone, was in 17 87^ 
considered as inclusively the limits of the government of 
the Senegal towards the South. This fine river presents 
so many advantages, is so favourable to the establish- 
ment of an extensive factory, its relations are' so exten- 
sive and so freely southward, that I think it necessary to 
present my reader here, with a summary idea of it. 

The Cape of Leopards to the North, and the Cape of 
Sierra Leone to the South, indicate the entrance to the 
Mitomb.o, called by us the river of Sierra Leone, and 
which forms an excellent bay» The Cape of Leopards 
is situated 8** 35' North latitude, and the Cape of Sierra 
Leone 8® 18' in the same latitude. 

The space between the two capes, forms the entrance 
of the river,' and is in extent about 17' or seven geogra- 
phical leagues. It empties itself into the sea by a broad 
expanse of water or canal, and its banks to the North 
being covered with immense forests, and to the South 
ornamented with hillocks cloathed with beautiful ver- 
dure, the entrance of the bay of Sierra Leone, presents 
one of those romantic pictures, which so deeply impress 
the soul, and excite the admiration of those who are 
not insensible to the charms of the grand and beautiful 
scenes of nature. 

When we reach the entrance of the bay, the eye is 
immediately attracted by a deep valley, which is en- 
tirely covered by this river, leaving no greater space at 
the most, than a hundred toises between its waters and 
the woods and hillocks which form its* banks. 

On the right bank the ground is low ; on the left it 
rises into amphitheatres covered with majestic trees, of 
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a remarkable strength and grandeur, and adomied with 
foliage at once rich, various, and profuse. The mio4 
feels a pleasing melancholy in contemplating these au- 
gust productions of undisturbed nature, of natuie fre«, 
and almost in virgin purity ; for there she is yet re?- 
spected^ and the age of a noble tree becomes aa it were, 
an object of adoration. 

My soul in gratitude for the sensations which it felt, 
and while it contemplated these noble plants, thanke4 
the Creator for having placed them in such a soil, wher# 
they may v^etate in peace, and preserve their radical 
and genuine conformations, untouched by human art, 
which may indeed disfigure, but can never imitate. 

Those who love these tranquil and solemn scenes 
which dispose the soul to pleasing contemplation; thos* 
who would feel all the beauties of the picture, which 
the entrance of this bay presents, must arrive there (as 
I did) in the month of April, and at about the fifkk 
hour of evening. 

The declining sun was behind us, and in less than tw# 
hours sunk into the bosom of the sea. The evening was 
calm, and refreshed by an agreeable little breeze which 
began to blow. The rays of the sun, which were of a 
reddish lilac, penetrated into the interior of the bay, 
and faintly illuminated the different objects. We per- 
ceived the masts of vessels at anchor near the village of 
Sierra Leone ; two other negro villages, the busy move- 
ment of men, of boats, and of pirogues which were i-e^ 
turning horn fifiiing, all conspired to animate this in* 
ieresting landscape, whose component parts are mild 
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and simple, but which nevertheless pleases from its 
harmony in toto. 

Europe, perhaps, may present prospects more rich 
and brilliant; we admire indeed in Switzerland and in 
the Alps, effects more surprising ; but in no part of the 
world, can there be found a scite at once so exquisite 
and delightful^ as the bay of Sierra Leone. 

The chain of mountains which have t)ie same deno* 
mination, seem to be a branch of that immense western 
ridge, called the Mountains of the Moon, which lose 
themselves in the Atlantic Ocean ; the other branch oi 
ih» same range, terminates at Cape Palmas. These 
two ranges of mountains are volcanic, and the base of 
the Cape of Sierra Leone, is surrounded wUh basaltic 
rocks, which the English call Carpenters Roeks^. 

Since 1784, Afe have barely maintained ourselves in 
this river, in a wretched situation on a little island 
named Gambia, and badly situated for a £actory ; but 
two superb E^iglish societies are established there, one at. 
the village of Sierra Leone, ♦ and the other in the island 



• The Sierra Leone Company was established by 
31 Geo. III.^ for the purpose of carrying on a trade be- 
tween Great Britain and the coasts and countries of 
Africa. The object of this Company is to superi- 
sede in. time, the necessity of tlie African, slave trader 
by raising sugars there by native Africans; it being 
one of the conditions of the Act, that the Company 
^all not deal in or employ slaves. The grant to thk 
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ef Bence ; they carry on an immense traffic, on the 
whole extent comprised between Cape Verga and Cape 
Palmas. 

The commercial concerns of these two societies, ex- 
tend northward over all the rivers which empty them- 
selves into the gulph of the islands of Los Idolos, and 
southward over all those which fall into the sea between 
the Cape of Sierra Leone and that of Palmas. The 
English commerce at Sierra Leone, amounted in 1786^ 
to fourteen milliocs sterling. 

This bay is, however, within the government of the 
Senegal, and we have the same right as the English to 
extend thither our industry, as well as into the adjacent 



Company is for thirty-one years from July 1, 1791 • 
Besides sugars, the Company have undertaken the 
growth of spices, coffee, cotton, indigo, rice, and 
every other species of tropical produce, by which they 
might encourage the native negroes to industry, reclaim 
them from their savage ferocity, humanize their minds^ 
©nd teach them the arts of civilized life. 

This establishment, during the late war with Fran<:e, 
was totally destroyed by a French squadron ; the Di- 
rectors, however, with a laudable zeal, which, consi^ 
dering the object they have in view, merits the appro- 
bation of every enlightened individual, restored the co. 
lony to its former state, and have likewise projected a 
town on the peninsula, called Free town, which pro- 
mises to flourish. — Editor, 
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countries. But we, alas ! know not how to avail our- 
selves of our privileges, nor of this fine and flourishing 
situation, which, however, is deserving of every atten- 
tion which France can bestow, and where the govern- 
ment would doubtless attract and protect our com- 
merce. 

The ancient administratiOYi considcied the Cape of 
Sierra Leona as the southern limit of the government of 
the Senegal. I know not, however, from what motive* 
or reasons this error ftill continues to be maintained. 
Our right to vifit freely all the coasts and rivers, as far 
as Cape Palmas, is incontestible ; and the days of poli- 
tical frivolity, of indifference and negligence, by which 
o«r neighbours have constantly enriched themselves, be- 
ing indubitably passed, our maritime existence begins to 
revive, and we shall in future learn how to avail our- 
selves of every occasion which may offer, to extend our 
commerce and our industry, into every part of the 
globe, which shall be found favourable to them. 

I shall not at present enter into any details to de- 
monstrate the importance of this bay ; but simply ob- 
serve, that it is the centre from whence activity may be 
extended over an immense space of country. 

It may perhaps be concluded, from what I have said, 
that it will be necessary to disjoin this bay from the 
cognizance of the government of the Senegal, and esta- 
blish it an independent government, of itself, but I 
mm not of opinion that it would be expedient to do this 
at present. 

My idea is in fact altogether different from this dis- 
junction! which at all events could not take place, till 
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•ur situation in this part of Africa shall have acquired 
just as much power as it at present actually wants. 

My system, in the present state of things, would be 
to extend the cognizance of the government of the Se- 
negal as far as Cape Palmas. 

1 shall enumerate the advantages which I foresee in 
this system, having first of all given some succinct 
notes on the coasts and principal rivers which are to 
be found in this extent, as well as on the islands which 
are spread over the borders of this part of the Senegal. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that except the 
Banana islands, which I saw through the liberality of 
the English of the island of Bence, I am indebted for 
all the information relative to the coast comprized be- 
tween Cape Shilling and Cape Palmas, to the observa- 
tions which I myself have made, and to such documents 
and maps a^have been communicated to me. 

To the South of the Cape of Sierra Leone is ano- 
ther, which the English call False Cape ; then a river, 
which they call the river of the Twin Sisters, but which 
the natives denominate A inctoopan ; beyond this is Cape 
Shilling, to the South of which is the mouth of Kates 
river, and still farther southward, the river of Casa- 
manca. 

The volcanic islands, which we call those of Banana, 
are situated some leagues on the coast, opposite the 
mouth of Kates river, above eight degrees North lati- 
tude and are about three in number; that which the 
English call Volcanic Island, is many leagues in extent, 
in a direction from East to West, and more than one 
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league ,in breadth. 'To the West of Volcanic Island 
are the two others, which arc very small, and to the 
South three little (lets, which are in fact merely rocks. 

At Great Banana is a bay, which the English call 
Cleveland Port; on the coasts of the same island is 
Baill/s Port ; and towards the West is another fine bay, 
which they call Sandy Bay. 

It is near Bailly's Port, where they have constructed 
a quadrangular fortification for the protection of a 
large village and factory. 

The soil of the Bananas is fertile, and the climate 
healthy, on account that the air is refreshed by sea 
breezes ; the vegetation is good, and here there are 
springs of fresh and clear water. In 1786, the English 
were in entire possession of these agreeable islands, nor 
had they received the least . favourable consideration 
from the French government. 

Coasting to the South, we arrive at Cape Tassa, 
which the English have named Tassa Point. At this 
place commences the bay of St. Ann or Scherbroo. 
This bay is very considerable, and receives the river of 
Cockobora and that of Yattooka, which is more to the 
South ; a little further onwards is the mouth of the 
Scherbroo, which empties itself into this bay, leaving 
to the South the island of Scherbroo and Cape St. Ann, 
which is connected with it. 

At the mouth of the Scherbroo is the Plantain and 
Skincr Islands. On the left of the mouth of this river, 
which is very considerable, is the island of Scherbroo, 
which is about fifteen leagues from East to West, and 
five leagues medial breadth. All the countries alonc^ the 
1 ° 
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very populous and fertile. 

Fuur rivers eippty thecnselve^ ipto ^he se^, between 
Cape St, Ann and Cape ^Jonte, which takes its name 
from the river of Monte, which at the distance of eight 
leagues from its mouth forms an iininense lake, in the 
middle of which is an island. The country is pioi* • 
tainous, fertile, and well inhabited, and towards Cape 
Monte the mountaiiis are very elevated. 

The same kind of soil is found between Cape Monte 
and Cape Mesurado, or, as it is called by the Portu- 
gueze, Monserrado. Between this cape, and that of 
Pahnas, the extent is more than twenty-five leagues ; 
the country js unequal, but fertile^ and populous, and 
in this space foyr rivers* empty themselves into the sea. 
The two largest are the Tim bo and the Rio Cestos, 
end the smallest are the rivers Yung and St. John. Be- 
tween these two rivers, about four leagues in the inte- 
rior of the coui>try, is a high mountain with two points, 
which the English call Saddle Land. 

The Rio Cestos is a large and noble river, in which 
vessels of sixty tons burthen inay sail as far as twenty 
leagues. On its right ba|ik,-and about ten leagues from 
its mouth, are some very elevated naountains, which 
the English call Tobacco mountains . 

To the South of the Rio Cestos is the Rio-dos-Esc- 
ravos, at the ^outh of which river, and on its right 
bank, is Petit Paris, founded by the Normans in 1380. 
The English call this Little Paris. Cape Palmas then 
presents itself, which is very elevated. Here terminates 

VOL. !• B 
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the southern branch of that grand western range called 
the Mountains of the Moon* 

From Cape Verga to Cape Palmas, an extent of 
250 geographical leagues, may be seen at each step 
marks of violent commotion and obvious volcanic im- 
pression : and the foot of Cape Monte is surrounded 
with many black rocks, which renders any approach- to 
it dangerous. 

From Cape Mesurado to Cape Palmas the popula- 
tion is numerous ; all is fertile, and an abundance of 
fresh vegetation presents itself. It is supposed that 
there are on this extent upwards of fifty towns, or 
negro-viHages of the first order ; among these are the 
following : Cape Tow;i or the town of Cape Palma^ 
Rook town, Garraway, Baddou, Little Sisters or Little 
PariSj (this is the Little Paris of the Normans) Drou, 
Niffou, Wappon, Krousetta, Boubah, Sinon Hill, Bat- 
toa, Tasson, Bafbu, Sangwin, Rock Sisters, Wooding 
Place or the Timber Yard, the King's Village, Mauna, 
Tembo, Grand Carrow, Tabo-Dagou, (which was 
Petit Dieppe) Picanini Sisters, Yong-Serters, and Tab- 
bocanea. All these cities or villages are very consi- 
derable, and the population of these fertile and agree- 
able countries is very great. 

The soundings along this extent are always from ten 
to twelve, fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen fathoms, and 
rarely less than twelve. This circumstance, as well as 
the great depth of water near the shore, offers an ad- 
ditional testimony in support of that general convul- 
sion, the effects of which is so frequently observable in 
this, part of Africa* 
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This coast is dotted with rocks always of a hasaltic 
colour, and it will be prudent not to visit, nor e\en 
approach them, unless the lead is^ carefully used. 

I observed here, that the English enter into all the 
smaller rivers, and even the most inconsiderable bays, 
and sometimes proceed to their very sources, thus see- 
ing and acquiring a knowledge of every thing. Shall 
we hesitate to follow so good an example, or shall we • 
despise lessons of such utility ? 

What I have already said respecting the coasts which 
the government of the Senegal does embrace, and those 
which it ought to embrace, will, 1 think, be sufficient 
to convey to- the reader a tolerably just, though general, 
idea of them, I shall now therefore pass on, to an ex- 
amination of the system 1 have already announced, for 
subjecting this considerable portion of Africa to the 
sole administration of this government. 

Convinced that the government of the Senegal would 
find itself advantageously placed to exercise an impor- 
tant influence on Western Africa, to the North of - the 
line, during my residence in this part of the world, I 
endeavoured to ascertain to what extent this influence 
might be carried; and am of opinion, that it is prac- 
ticable to extend it, over all the portion of this contir 
nent, comprised between the thirtieth and fortieth 
degree of North latitude, and between the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the thirtieth degree of longitude of the 

island of Ferro, 

The surface of this part of Africa is more than 

372,400 square leagues, which is more th^m equal to 
s 2 
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the fifth of the total superficies of this continent. Tho 
thirtieth meridian East of the island of Ferro, which 
marks its termination towards the East, crosses the 
interior countries of Lower Ethiopia, Nigritia, and 
Guinea : its limits to the North run along the north- 
ern confines of the vast desart of Zaara ; to the South 
it is impeded by the northern banks of the gulph of 
Guinea, and on the Weft by an extent of near 1200 
leagues of coast. 

This part of Africa contains all the course of the Se- 
negal, the source oi the Niger, and, according to Mungo 
Parke, a part even of its course also ; the cities al- 
ready known lif Thomboiictou and Tocrrur are also 
corapriiied, as well as the populous and mysterious city 
of Ilousfia. This city, according to Mungo Parke, 
contains 800,000 souls, and with an importance very 
rare in this world has existed, secretly no doubt, during 
many centuries, on the banks of the Niger, ot in tho 
centre of Africa. 

This portion of land contains likewise the great 
desart of Barbary, nearly, the whole of Nigritia, a con- 
siderable part of Guinea, the Country of Bambouk, in 
which are some very rich gold mines, thirty known na- 
tions, and a great number of Unknown ones ; five 
.rivers, which carry vessels of a considerable magnitude, 
as well as a number of streams very favourable to 
commerce, and whose banks are well peopled. If at 
any future day we should traverse freely this immense 
tract of land, the whole of Africa would be immedi- 
ately enlightened, and all its mysteries discovered t^ 
the world. 
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The gOTcrnment of the Senegal is enclosed round ; 
its connexions are very ancient, and for many years 
past, every thing has been propitious to their extension, 
and increase of their number. 

I have therefore thought that it would be advan- 
tageous to adopt the system, of submitting all the con- 
cerns, all the operations, all the enterprises, all the 
views of France, of whatsoever nature they may be, 
and whether they have for their object the whole or 
part of this extent, to the influence and* supreme di- 
rection of this government. Many contradictory plans 
will, I doubt not, be opposed to this system ; and, to 
demonstrate all its advantages, it will, I know, be ne- 
cessary to discuss it polemically. But this discussion, 
ibr which,, however, I am well prepared, would form 
itself a chapter by for too considc*able, to have a 
place in this work. 1 cannot therefore detail all the 
motives and reasons which have induced me to adopt 
and propose it ;. but shall simply indicate some political 
and local circumstances, which would be favourable to 
its execution. 

If the government of the Senegal, in the extent which 
I give it, and the supreme administration of which 
would be situated in the island of St. Louis, could 
maintain relations, and an active and continued cor- 
respondence, either by sea or by land, with all the 
countries which are to be found scattered over this hn^m 
mense surface, 1 would not suppress the reasons which 
might be urged to induce a division of it into many se- 
K 3 
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parate and independent governments, which govern- 

-ments might be controled without embarrassment or 
Gonfasion, by one superior and sole administration. 
But it will be seen that without France interests herself 
in it, this correspondence, and these relations, will 

. nevertheless be established. " 

The two English societies, which, in -the year 1786, 
existed in the river of Sierra Leone, then considered as 
the southern limit of the government of the Senegal, 
and which carried on such an immense commerce, 
extended their operations southward, even to Cape 
!Palmas, and to the North as far as Gape Verga. A 
very active coasting, and an intercourse, at once regu- 
lar and powerful, is unceasingly maintained along the 
whole of this extent *y means of light one-decked 
vessels. 

If during the time of year, when hurricanes, rains, 
and storms prevail, this coast should be impeded, the 
factories spread over this tract of ground ,^ correspond 
by land with the bay of Sierra Leone, and a kind of 
post carried on by the negroes, who travel from twelve 
to fifteen, leagues a day, was so easily organized,^ that 
the English establishments at Bence and Sierra Leone 
were thus regularly informed of every thing Nvhick 
might, be interesting to them,^ and always sufficiently 

. |tpprised of every event and circumstance, so as ta 
conduct their affairs to the greatest advafitage : nor 
was their intercourse with the northern and southern 
coasts ever interrupted or suffered to languish ; but all 
the factories either informed, or were informed, of every 

. thing important to be kaown> so that these two sqv 
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cieties never snspeiwled their intercourse between Cape 
Palmas and Cape Verga. 

Cape Verga on its side, maintains often by sea,, 
but more frequently by land, a correspondence wiib 
the river of Gambra, and the result of this regu- 
larity of intercourse is, that the system of English 
commerce is connected and combined over a space 
of four hundred leagues, and its relations are esta- 
blished even between Fort James in the Gambra^ 
and Cape Palmas. This state of things 1 imparted on 
my return to Paris, in the year 1788 ; but they had 
not then any settled ideas with regard to Africa, though 
I must do M. de la Luserne the justice to observe, that 
he readily conceived the advantage which this part of 
Africa might produce to France,, and was justly of 
opinion, that what England had done, France might 
also Ao, The facility with which the isfand St. Loui^ 
fif the Senegal might, if she would,, correspond both, 
by sea and by land with Albreda,^ (a large village situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Gambra) cannot surely 
be denied by anyone who has visited this part of Africa.. 
The island of Goree is placed just so as to be the in- 
termediate point of the maritime correspondence of. 
the Senegal with the Gambra r and to receive also the 
dispatches from those countries comprised between the 
Gambra and Cape Palmas. Land couriers (of which, 
the government of the Senegal make such frequent use) 
might be employed to maintain the intercourse without; 
intermission,. and with all the activity which circum- 
stances may require, or which the government might 
be disposed to give it. Hence it may be perceived 
i 
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tHat this correspeddence of the Senegal with Cape 
Palmas has in reality long since existed ; that the su- 
preme administration of this government may organize 
it at pleasure ; and that the connections which they 
ought to maintain, with the establishments which will be 
formed along this extent, can never be either suspended 
or interrupted, since they will be found, as well as the 
means, already to exist, and that in fact it only re- 
mains to employ them. 

I have before mentioned a considerable number of 
rivers, which would be favourable to our proceeding 
into the countries of this continent, and \yhich would 
give us opj^ortunities of carrying our operations into 
the centre of Africa. I have also remarked, that the 
navigation of the Senegal would conduct us naturally 
into the central regions: it would open to us Kata 
and Bambara, two large countries situated in that 
space of 230 leagues in extent, which 'separates Galam 
from Thombouctou ; it would conduct us by Felenia 
into the country of Bondou and Baml)ouk, where the 
gold mines are to be found ; by this route it would also 
present to us the means of arriving at the sources of 
the Gambra, and of penetrating into the very heart 
of Africa. 'Lastly, the navigation of the Rio- Grande, 
of the Sierra Leone, and of the Mcsurado, would like- 
wise carry us towards the centre of this continent. 

The various people, who are in relation with the 
government of the Senegal,, would also be a considerable 
means of possessing an influence aver Africa. 

This government might, if it would form through 
the medium of the Moors,, connections witk all the 
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parts of Zaara, with Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli^ 
aud even with the Nile, Cairo, and Alexandria. 

The Kassons, the Serrawallis, the Foulhas, the Bam- 
boukains* the lolofs, the negroes of Bambara, the 
Matulings, and twenty other different nations, are at- 
tached to the government of the Senegal ; and most 
assuredly these means of acting on a great part of 
Africa, the limits of which 1 have here pointed out, arc 
not illusive, nor can they be contested. 

Let it d.ho be remembered, that if our situation in 
this part of the world fhould one day assume import- 
ance; if the first enterprises which we may make 
to extend our relations, should be crowned with 
success, we sliould through the Moors, who are ex- 
clusively in our dependence, possess the advantage 
of* disposing of the horses and camels which they 
would sell to us, unless perhaps we should havd ' 
the foresight to rear them ourselves ; we should aUo 
be put in possesion of the elephant, so numerous 
on the borders of the Senegal, and whom we should 
doubtless teach to submit to us as their masters^ 
These animals would furnish so many opportunities of 
opening to our commerce and to our travellers all the 
routes into the central parts of Africa situated to the 
North of the line. 

It may therefore easily be conceived, that in the very 
commencement some important advantages wouldresult 
from a system, which, by collecting all these means, 
and the conduct ofeall our operations on so great a 
surface, and to sqcb au immense extent, under the 
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immediate inspection and direction of one superior 
and sole administration, would produce a general simi- 
larity of views, a unity of action, and every under- 
taking would tend to one only point. 

The precipitate abolitiou of the slavery and slave- 
trade of the Blacks has reduced almost to nothing our 
affairs in Africa. To re-establish them, therefore, it 
will be necessary to discover new sources of commer- 
cial wealth, and to direct their stream towards the 
coasts : we must open new roads to industry, and find 
new markets for our productions. 

It may also perhaps form a part of the views of 
France to instruct the natives of western Africa in 
the art of agriculture, to teach and to excite them to 
the free culture of the sugar cane, of coffee, cocoa, in- 
digo, cotton, tobacco, rice, and even fiax and aromnlic 
plants, and trees. 

The banks of many rivers of soft water are favour- 
able to the culture of all these ; premiums are worthy 
of princes and of chiefs ; and the exchange, which 
they would propose for these commodities, would be at 
once their encouragement. 

These endeavours are the most rational proceedings 
which can be employed, to bring Africa to a state of 
civilization. With regard to the colonization, I confess 
I was always unable to comprehend how they could 
-ever apply this word in its proper signification to 
Africa. 

If those who have spoken so much of colonizing itt 
have understood that Frenchmen were to be sent there, 
for the purpose of forming a colony, they have surely 
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forgotten the very rece»t example of the independence 
of the English colonies in America. 

In the point of view which I have set forth, Finance 
-would doubtless form some establishments, which might 
serve as models and examples. Perhaps she would 
even rival England in the career of geographical dis- 
coveries ; nay even rouze herself to a desire of pene- 
trating into the interior regions of this part of the 
globe, and which to her would be very easy. 

But whatever may be her intentions, our present 
situation in Africa is so circumscribed, so precarious 
even on the coasts, so poorly consolidated, and in fact 
so generally indeterminate, that to obtain any advan- 
tageous results, it will be indispensably necessary to 
constitute one general plan of operations in this part of 
Africa, and to confide the execution of it to one sole 
and superior administration, to which all the interme- 
diate ones must be relative^, and with which they must 
be uniform. 

Would not this system of one sole and superior ad- 
ministration be more efficacious than to disseminate 
over this large extent, a number of petty governments 
independent of each other, which might differ between 
themselves in their views and character, which might 
also want a unity of concurrence, and which self-love 
and jealousy might turn in diflerent directions, and 
induce to contradictory operations ? 

I have repeatedly observed, that it is not yet a 
question how to govern this considerable portion of 
Africa, as if altogether organfzed ; but on the <rt)n*- 
trary, first to understand, and then to or^niee it; 
likewise to give to the commerce of France a consist- 
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.«ncy .which it had not in 17^7 9 and which it tias not at 
present, but ceftainly ought to have. But I ventui'e t© 
predict, that if these important enterpriser be oon- 
ducted by chance, and are neither concerted nor com* 
blned, they will not be successful. 

The island of Senegal, where the supreme adminibtrar 
tion of this government should always be fixed, is not 
above eight or nine hundred leagues from France ; it 
is indeed of all our ultra marine establishments the 
nearest to the metropolis, and it is an invaluable ad- 
vantage that this proximity presents such an easy in* 
tencouifie between the sovereign government a^jd that 
of the Senegal ; for they may correspond many times 
in the coursie of one year ; and the former is thus en- 
ajbled to address all its instiuctions and orders relative ' 
to the projects and plans it may have conceived, to the 
supreme administration of this government, beside rest- 
ing confident that the secrets of its intentions will b^ 
better kept, than if it were communicated to a variety 
4)f partial governments, which might ill comprehend 
its views, or even contradict them. 

The leader has already been informed of part of the 
motives which appeared to me favourable to the system 
of subjecting to one general plan all the concerns, all 
the operations, and all the enterprises of France in 
this part of Africa, and of confiding the execution of 
them to the council and the administrative power of 
the ^vernment of the Senegal. 

. From what I have ^id on this subject, it induces 
«ie to. think that this system should ait least be exa* 
anined ijQ all its points before it is rejected. 
According to this plan> the e:$ecut^ of wh'iQk 
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tppears to mc very tiasy, it would be neoesaaiy to form 
tome new establishments, the whole of which, how- 
CTer, I have not opportunity to indicate. I shall there- 
fore proceed to mention only a few of them. 

* The island of St. Louis of the Senegal will always be 
the chief seat and metropolis of this part of Africa. 
The supreme administration will also be there consti* 
tuted, and will direct all the operations on the river 
of the Senegal, all the enterprises into the countries 
which it runs through, and even into the interior and 
central regions to which the course of this river may 
lead, or with which it may favour our connections. 
A principal factory should be formed in the river Sierra 
Leone, and directly controul every thing relative to 
the coast, comprised between Cape Verga and Cape 
Palmas. The concerns and correspondence of the prin- 
cipal factory at Sierra Leone should be* addressed to an 
intermediate administration, situated in the island of 
Gorecj which should have the right to watch over this 
principal factory. The intermediate administration of 
Gorce should direct immediately all the operations 
carried on between Cape Verga and the mouth of the 
Senegal ; it should have, as already stated, a power of 
inspecting the whole southern extent of coast belong-* 
ing to this government, and either by land or by sea 
should carry on an active and and regular correspond- 
ence with the supreme administration of the Senegal, 

The commandant of Goree should be second in 
command to the head government, with such a dele* 
gated power as should authorize him to give provisiona 

VOL. 1. If 
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directions^ relative to the countries comprised bptween 
Cape Verde and Cape Palmas, and every year should 
be compelled- to make an inspection of the southern 
coast. 

A supreme administration in the island of Sene- 
gal, an intermediate one in the island of Goree, and a 
principal factory in the river Sierra Leone, would there- 
fore be the three chief establishments of this govern- 
ment, the operations of which, however, would require 
others of less importance ; among these that of Galam 
must be particularly numbered, a factory on the Fe- 
iema, the fort of Podhor, an establishment at Baol, 
an armed factory in one of the Bissagos islands, and 
that of Cape^Palmas. 

The military protection of the government of the 
Senegal, organized according to the plan which I have 
laid down, would not require any particular exertions. 

It appears that the maritime protection and service 
would require only one division, which might be called 
the Station of the Senegal, and be made to consist of 
one frigate, a corvette, two brigs, and some light vessels 
fabricated in Africa. It may here be observed that the 
spcietie of Bcnce and Sierra Leone have taught negroes 
to be carpenters, and have formed dock-yards in 
the bay of Sierra Leone, in the island of Loz, and at 
Wooding Place, on the Grain coast; and that all their 
vessels of burthen, under 200 tons, were constructed 
in Africa of the wood of the country, and by negroes 
whom they have taught. 

This station of the„ Senegal need not be relieved but 
once in two years, and then only half at a time, as it 
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H-ill be important that one part of the officers and sear 
men should remain to transmit to their successors that 
knowledge and those instructions relative to the dif? 
ferent parts of the sea, which the French seamen did 
not sufficiently know at the time when I visited them. 

The coasts comprised between Cape Blanco, on the 
Barbary shore and Cape Palmas, will require a regular 
course ef relieving and sounding. Many parts will be 
found ill-determined in point of longitude; and the , 
entrances of (he rivers which empty themselves into the 
Atlantic Ocean, and the course of them have never 
been sounded by our seamen, or at best but very 
negligently so. 

We are in the same predicament likewise with regard 
to the various creeks and channels which flow between 
the twentytwo little islands or ilets^ which form the 
Archipelago of the Bissagos, and which separates them 
from the coast. Our maps are all very defective in 
this respect ; a defect of which I very nearly had a 
fatal experience. 

The islands of Los Idolos, and those of Banana, are 
hardly known, nor do we frequent those parts of the 
sea situated between Cape Sierra Leone and Cape 
Palmas. The imperfections of our maps of the coasts 
of this part of Africa expose our merchant vessels to 
so many dangers, that it would be well worth the 
attention of the government, to order that a general 
map of them should be constructed. 

It was these considerations that led me to observe, 
that the squadron intended for the maritime service 
i2 
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and prot^tio^ of this government should be relieYt»d 
by halves every two years, so that the sailors might b* 
successively initiated in the knowledge of these diflFei> 
ent seas, and transmit the instructions and documents^ 
i^'hich they may collect, relative to this grand portion 
of the coasts of Africa, and respecting which we 
possess 80 little exact information. 

The military force, which should protect the impor* 
tance or the defence and resistance of the establish* 
ments, posts, and forts, situated within the cognizance 
of this government, have nothing to perform, either 
complicated, embarrassing, or difficult. It is true that 
the numbi^r of land troops destined for the service oC 
this government were not sufficient ; and that giving a 
greater extent to the operations which they should 
direct, they ought to have a greater number of troopft 
lit their command. I think, however, that one demi* 
brigade, under the name of CorpB Franc du Senegd, ot 
under any other denomination, would be sufficient. ^Ilt 
is, however, to be wished, that a body of about fifty 
horsemen were also added, by means of which it would 
be possible to make excursions to the distance of thirty 
and forty leagues. 

The establishments^ which it would be requisite t6 
fortify regularly, are very few in number. 

The island St. Louis of the Senegal, the chief seat of 
government, and the island of Goree, which unites in 
its small extent many of the advantages of Gibraltar, 
iand which is capable of receiving with little expence a 
very great power of resistance, are the only two prin* 
cipal places susceptible of combined advantages^ and 
of an absolute importance. 
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It would be imprudent to neglect these two p^ncipal 
establishments, and to prevent them from receiving that 
strei^th which their situation would procure them, if 
aided by the succours of art. 

A post on the Felema, a fort at Galam, that of 
Podhor, one of earth or wood in any of the islands of 
the Bissagoes, the principal factory of Sierra Leone, 
and that of Cs^ Palmas, would require no other guard 
than what would be sufficient to secure them from any 
attempt on the part of the natives, and at the same 
time adequate to maintain their independence in the 
midst of the countries which they are situated, and of 
the people to whom they are to dictate. 

But even these measures must be adopted with great 
judgment and discretion, and it will be particularly 
necessary to reject any proposition for constructing 
fDrts ia masonry, or any kind of defence in a solid or 
expensive manner in those parts comprised between 
Goree and Cape Palmas. 

From what happened to the English in Africa, and 
even in these very seas during the American war, we 
may learn that all exorbitant expences lavished, te for- 
tify posts spread at a distance from each other, and 
wixhout any reciprocal protection, are useless and idle^ 
when these places possess, from their natural situation^ 
no intrinsic force which arises from some insurmount* 
able local obstacles. 

Hence it may be seen, that the government of the 
Senegal* ^ organized as to possess over this part o£ 
Africa a much more extensive influence than it did iiL 
1786^ might direct without embarrassment or com^^ 

^ r3 
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plexcdhess, Very important and considerable operations, 
and its military protection and defence would be hap- 
pily circumscribefl within the limits which local cir- 
cumstances have designated, and which it would not b^ 
reasonable to exceed. 

We have at length arrived at that epoch so long 
flespaired of, the peace with England. 

This peace is the cement of our pacification with all 
the powers of Europe ; it unites two nafiotis, which 
must reap in exchange a reciprocation of knowledge, 
, and the most real benefit of which will be; in my opi- 
nion, the most sublime polity. This peace ought to 
be considered as the dawn of a new age to France, 

By attaining the completion of this important ivdrk, 
the First Consul, Bonaparte, equally the fkvOurite of 
prudence and of victory, has merited the festfefem and 
confidence of every Frenchman who is the real friend 
of his country. But in the midst of the splendour of 
acclamation, which was from all parts lavished upoa 
him, this young chief of our government did not suffer 
his attention to be withdrawn from the rela'tive ^ftui* 
tions of France and England, and of which th^ follow- 
ing is one of the principal trails. 

In 1784?, one year after the peace which gavi^ ihde- 
pendence to the United States of America, the English 
had but 5000 vessels, and a torinagie of 500,000. Somfe 
official writings, published in London in the course 
of the year 1801, affirm, that they have at present 
16,000 vessels, and a tonnage of more than 1,600,000, 
and that the population, the consumption, the revenues 
tt Hit 'itiie} bui'abbv'e f^;^*the'CUstoiik-ho\M ie^ 
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iceipts, which they call the pulse of England, and bjr 
which they judge each day of its health and poweti 
have experienced a proiportionable increase* 

It is not my intention to afflict my country by a ' 
'parallel which it could not sustain, nor by a reci^l of 
losses which we have experienced ; but I will only ob. 
serve on the necessity there is that wfe should avail 
ourselves of every occasion to repair thefm, and on the 
indispensable duty of government tp excite, encourage, 
and protect our commerce. 

In i787> we barely existed on the western coasts of 
that part of Africa which 1 am describing ; we scarcely 
transacted any thing, while the concerns of the English 
Were numerous and splendid : this difference must have 
e cause. 

The English, tilways encouraged and protected by 
their government, secure in its vigilance ^nd support, 
established and conducted themseltes with as much 
tmifortnity, ordi^r, 1antt confidence, as in the city of 
London. , ' 

Masters of their time, they employ it with Inodera* 
tion ; they execute cooly their operations, ilnd a spirit 
of order, of great dlfearness, of great simplicity, is U 
be distinguished in the cotiduct of their commerce, and 
in tlie Chamcter of their merchants : these, above all| 
ire the causes of those important events whidi a^nisli 
us, \vliidk gite to this nation such a gigantic superiority 
over all the seas of the globe, and which iaspired ^>« 
commerce of France with fear and apprehension; 
while at the same time they might arrive at the same 
access; if the goy^romont would act with zeal; and if 
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our merchants would feel impressed witk their real 
character. 

It must also be observed, that twelve years of revo- 
lutionary confusion, of disorders, and of anarchy, have 
rendered the science of governing the French nation 
perhaps more difficult than ever; and the government 
is doubtless aware, that it is by means proportionably 
mild, that we must ultimately arrive to a progress 
eigual and uniform ; and, during the interval in which we 
are proceeding from confusion to regularity, it is of the 
utmost importance that there should be objects created 
for the 'activity of France, and that our spirit and ver« 
Sjatility should be directed towards objects of utility. 

It is with this end in view that I have endeavoured 
to shew, in this chapter, that the part of western Africa, 
to the North of the line, presents a vast field for tbe 
noblest speculations in politics and morality, and tbat 
it is well worthy the attention of government. 

Let there be conceived a plan of operation in this 
part of Africa ; let the execution be confided to one 
sole administration, firm, wise^ and enlightened ; make 
choice of good chiefs, amongst whom it will be essen- 
tial to find united, instruction, honour, a]nid regular de« 
portment ; let there be a well organized land-force,, 
and a very active maritime one. These will concur to, 
give us an importance in Africa, and secure to us the 
success of any enterprises which we may undertake ia 
the part of the world;: 
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CHAP. 11. 

QfdiferefU things wortktf of obstrvation and research, 
which this part of Western Africa presents-— Okstrva" 
tions on the Canartf Isles — Remarks on various people 
of this part if ^rica, on fheir distinguishing charaC" 
teristicSf thtir religion, and some ^ their institutions 
-—Ofthr. religion of the Negroes^ Western Africa, 
and if Fetichism — Their stq>erstition when there arc 
eclipses if the Sun and Moon. 

Iir the prec«fdibg chapter, I hate endekvoiired to )iie# 
nvhfitt the goverument of the Senegal i^ the nature of its 
functions, and the influence which it roight exert over a 
great part of northern Africa ; from what I have said, 
the reader may. form some idea of the number and ex- 
. tent of the operations which its administration can, and 
ought to embrace^ and likewise some general notion of 
its political relations. 

Before, however, giving some details of the principal 
establishments of this government, I will just mention, 
that this part of Africa presents to nice observerSf to 
men of letters^ to philosophers, and to savans, subjects' 
equally curious and interesting; subjects for study, re* 
search and meditation, and in fact, an immense field for 
observations of every kind* 
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In that part of western and northern Africa, which I 
am describing, are to be found the Canary Islands, which 
have always been considered as belonging to this conti- 
laent, and which appears to have been detached from it, 
at a very early period. This Archipelago has been the 
source of many doubtful questions which yet remain un- 
resolved. 

In our passage from France to the Senegal, we put into 
the Island of St. Croix, oflf Teneriffe, where we remained 
some time. This Island is celebrated for its Peak, which 
is supposed to have an elevation of two thousand toises* 
perpendicularly above the level of the sea, but it is pro- 
bable its height is much greater. 

On the morning of the fourteenth day of our voyage, 
we perceived this mountain : according to our reckon- 
ing we were yet distant from it twenty-seven marine 
kagnes, when at nine o'clock in the morning and in the 

♦ Or 12,000 feet. Dn Heberden estimates its height 
at' 15,396 feet above the level of the sea. According 
to Sir Thomas Herbert, the Peak' of Teneriffe may be 
seen 130 miles off in a clear day. The vertex which 
appears sharp, and the exact resemblance to a cone, is 
flat for the extent of an acre of ground, in the center of 
whicli \s a dreadful volcano. Though it frequently 
breaks out into flauies, and smoke constantly issues 
from it, there has been nO eruption from this mountain 
since the year 1704, when the port of Garrachica was 
destroyed, and the harbour filled up with the lava.-^ 
Editor, 
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midst of a very thick fog, with which we had been sur^ 
rounded two* days, our main-top-man cried out — ^land 
and the Peak. 

The optic powers and tact of the sailors are so ex- 
quisite and sure, that even through this fog, which was 
very great, they could accurately, descry the Peak, 
which, however, was more than I could do, though 
I tried with great assiduity, and the sailors at the 
same time pointed out to me the direction in which 
they saw it. 

About eleven o'clock, the sun began to disperse the 
fog, while its rays and a light fresh breeze precipitated it 
towards the earth, (that is towards the Canary Islands,) 
and at noon this mountain, which in the countries were 
it rises, is called the Peak of Teyda, appeared to us ir 
all its plenitude of beauty. 

This mountain maintains a distinguished rank among 
the highest of the globe, and from its isolated situation, 
it is certainly one of the finest. It presents a picture 
which strikes with astonishment, and inspires admiration 
and deligh, when, at the distance we discovered it, this 
noble elevation of the globe offers itself. When so far 
off it, the other mountains which to the North and East 
surround its base, are not perceivable, and this Peak 
detached and isolated, reigns over the maritime horizon, 
and seems an immense pyramid emerging from the 
bosom of the sea. This noble picture was. additionally 
impressive to us, as the obscurity with which it was 
shrouded, was almost instantaneously dispersed. 

It was winter when we arrived. The summit of the 
mountain, and all its elevated partis were covered with 
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sjiow» wbicli from the superior action of light was of a 
brilliant whiteness ; while those parts which were sha- 
dowed, presented gradations of a most exquisite azure 
bine, and a delicate rose colour, which gave to this pic« 
ture at once, so grand, simple, and impressive, a beauty^ 
and loveliness, far beyond my powers of expression. 
. If any faith may be attached to accounts we)l attest- 
ed, and which appear authentic, this mountain may be 
seen at a prodigious distance, and itself presents an im- 
mense horizon. Travellers have assured, us that they 
have beheld it at a distance of more than eighty leagues ; 
it i^ay be seen from Lancerottai which is fifty leagues 
distant, and the gu^es, (who attend those who travel 
to the summit of the Peak,) who often frequent this 
elevated point and who are accustomed to observe the 
different Islands which close its horizon, affirm that 
when the skyis quite calm and serene, they have often 
distinguished the high mountains of Madeira, which arc 
a hundred leagues distant from this point, and very 
clearly the great Salvage, and all the Islands which 
form the Archipelago of the Canaries. 

We beheld the' Peak of Teneriffe in all its beauty, at 
the distance of twenty-seven marine leagues, and twenty 
two geographical ones, when it was in every respect 
so distinct that I was enabled to make a very exact 
drawing of it. These circumstances and recitals added 
to the uncertainty of barometrical measures, may justly 
incline us to doubt whether the height of the Peak of 
Teneriffe be yet correctly ascertained. 

An elevation so great in an island of so small an ex- 
tent, and the volcanic state of the greater part of the 
2 
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Cadafy klancb) are strong presumptions that this Hioua? 
tain once belonged to a more considerable country, 
ftod iiKieed those, who from its summit have been able 
to behold at one glance the whole of this Archipelago, 
and ^e other islands which it discovers, have been im« 
pressed with the possibility of an ancient continent, of 
wluck these disjointed points constituted a part ; and of 
the existence of an Atalantis, the wrecks of which they 
think they have A>und. 

That the Islands of Verta, the Azores, Porto Santo, 
Madeira, the Salvages, the Canary Islands^ and those of 
Cape V^d, were in times long since passed part of 
a continent now submerged ; and that these islands are 
the remains of that mysterious Atalantis, the existence 
of which has xbeen transmitted to our days by an Egyp- 
tian priect, and by the dreadful catastrophe of Plato, is a 
possibility which nothing essential appears to contradict, 
but in hcU many well-founded conjectures may be 
urged in support of. This large island or continent, 
would be near eight hundred leagues in length, from 
North to South, and about faur hundred leagues medial 
breadth. 

When it is observed that Cape Malpayseco on the 
eastern coast of the Island of Fortaventum, one of the 
Canaries, is not above twenty-four geographical leagues 
distant from the most western point of the correspond'* 
ing part of Africa, it may be conceived from such a 
trifling distance, that under this parallel the two con- 
tinents were formerly connected; that the chain of 
mountains called those of Atlas, extended into Atalantis, 
of» which the mountaioi3 in this unfortunate country 

rou I. a 
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were branches; it is also possible to conceive two epocbf 
of Atalantis, the one undoubtedly primitive, when it 
formed a part of the ancient world and of the continent 
of Africa, and the other when it became isolated ; this 
second epoch concluded wiflr its total submersion, and 
the era of this catastrophe is so ancient and remote, 
that the very existence of the Atalantis, has at length 
become doubtful. 

What gives great authority to the supposition, that 
this extensive submerged country, may have been united 
in some of its parts, with the continent of Africa, is, 
the very remarkable circumstance, that all the islands 
which I have named, which may have formed part of 
the Atalantis, and all the adjacent coast of Africa, 
display every where strong marks of an ancient ccmvul- 
sion, and volcanic vestiges, by no means equivocal, are 
unusually frequent. 

The Guanches, the ancient inhabitants of the Cans* 
ries, and their mummies, are another strong presump* 
tion of the existence of this country, and of its having 
once coalesced with Africa ; for, from what is known 
of them, we are authoriz^ to think, that they were the 
descendants of a great p^ ^^te, and that their ancestors 
were the inhabitants of the ancient world. 

There yet exists some of the descendants of these 
Guanches, a few poor families almost in a state of 
nature, being scattered over the Canary Islands. They 
may be found in the Island of St. Croix, of Teneriffe ; 
and the little town of Guimao, contains three families^ 
which, it is asserted, have descended in a direct line 
£rom the ancient Guanches. 
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The following observations on this people, have been 
transmitted to us by some Spanish authors : 

The Guanches were large, robust, and handsome; 
their countenances was solemn, but amiable; their 
understanding was correct, and their imagination 
lively ; they were courageous ; and had some idea of 
astronomy ; their year was divided into four seasons, 
and they counted by moons. 

They fed numerous flocks of goats, both male and 
female, the flesh of which served for their food, and the 
skin for their clothing. They caught the fish which in- 
habited their seas and rivers; they killed the game 
which abounded in their woods and rocks, and they cul- 
tivated roots, grain, and fruits. 

Respect and obedience to their parents, affection for 
their brothers and sisters, and for all' the branches of 
the same family, submission to their laws and their su- 
periors ; faithful to their word, their oaths, and their 
£uth; unconscious of any excess; unambitious of 
wealth; unwilling to injure any person; hospitable 
towards all mankind ; themselves the cultivators of their 
own lands; such were the bases of their morality. 

The Guanches adore one only God, author of every 
thing which exists; they call him the Cause of all Causes,, 
who had no beginning, and who will have no end^ 
and they consider this Supreme Being as residing ia 
heaven. 

They had but two modes of punishment ; adulterei-a 
were buried alive; children who were rebellious to their 
parents, conspiracies against their superiors, robberies^ 
Q 2 
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TioIfttioR, and homicide, were punished vrith death 1> j 
lapidation. 

These people were divided into three classes, of which 
the princes and chiefs were the first, the nobles the se- 
cond> and the husbandmen the third. Each family, 
however, of whatever dass Aey might be, cultivated 
themselves their own lands, for agriculture was honour* 
ed by the Guanches, and all their harvests were cele* 
brated by solemn public feasts. 

In general their laws^ their government, and their 
manners, were simple and just, and their character 
mild and noble. They were unacquainted wiA writing, 
and preserved the memory of events and historical facts 
by tradition ; they represented themselves, as being the 
descendants of a very ancient and celebrated people ; 
they believed in a future life and the worship of the 
dead, whom they embalmed and preserved. 

What an affinity have these Guanches with ^he trdt^ 
which tradition has transmitted to us of the laws and 
manners, and character of the Atlantes! and how^ 
strongly do these affinities induce us to believe that they 
are their descendants. 

The Atlantes of Africa inhabited the vallies of the 
mountain of Atlas. They were renowned for the wis- 
dom of their government, the purity and mildness of 
their manners, and fbr their knowledge in the arts and 
sublime sciences. The ancients attributed to this people 
the invention of astronomy, and represented their pa- 
triarch Atlas as bearing the wcnrld upon his shoulders. 
'The Atlantes believe in a future life, and that the mor^ 
tal body of man ought to be preserved in the tomb, there 
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to remain till that moment when the immortal soul shall 
enter again the body it once animated. Plence those 
pious cares, that religious worship, which in the primi-> 
tivc ages of mankind were paid to the deceased body,^ 
hence without doubt, the art and custom of embalmings 
which towards the East, have been preserved and per- 
fected by the ancient Egyptians, and which the Guan- 
ches practised in an island to the West of Africa, event 
at the time when the Archipelago of the Canaries was 
conquered by Spain. 

It is well known to what perfection the art of em- 
balming has been carried by the priests of ancient 
^Syf^f ^^^ ^ow habitually they practised it. Their 
mummies prove, that in their hands this art had^ as it 
were, reached its highest perfection. 

The priests among the Guanches, asr well as those of 
Egypt, embalmed also their dead, and made of this art 
a secret and religious inystery. 

There are to be seen in the Canary islands, particu^ 
larly in that of Teneriife, many of those caverns in 
which the ancient Guanches used to deposit their dead 
bodies when embalmed. There is one near Guimao^* 
another between the Peak and Candalaria, and in these 
caverns may, even now, be seen some mummies stand-; 
Hig up in their niches. 

It is affirmed, that there are many more of these re- 
oeptacles for the mummies of the ancient Guanches itk 
the centre of the island of Teneriffe, near the Pe^k, but 
its inhabitants .refuse to fliew them, from a very amiable: 
i?e6p«ct for the asylums of the dead, which ought nevas: 
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lo be violated, end which it is crimtnal to abuse. lit 
tbese caverns the Guanches have diig^vtccessive srories 
of niches sufficiently deq> and high to admit the mumr 
Skies upright. 

^ At the time when we put into Teneriffe, the Marquis 
Branchiforle, Major'-genend Chamberlain, and one of 
^ Captions of the Guards of the good King Don Car- 
lot, was Governor-general of the Canary islands, and 
governed them with equal zeal, mildness, and judgment ; 
he encouraged agriculture and industry, was much be- 
loved and esteemed, and joined to a well cultivated 
inind, agreeable talents, and a character at once ami- 
able and noble. To him we are greatly indebted for 
Ibe reception whidi he gave us, and for all the kindness 
and attention which he shewed to us while we remained 
under his government. 

M. Branchiforte gave rae the choice of one of the 
mummies .of the Guanches, which I had the liberty of 
selecting^ from amongst many others, and I particularly 
preferred that of a man. 

From the top of the head to ttie lower part of Jxm 
iieel, it measured five feet ten inches. The lineaments of 
the countenance were yet visible* The hair was long 
and black, and well preserved, but it easily separated 
from the head ; the gums, were ornamented with thiity« 
two teeth, which were so firmly seated in their sockets, 
that it was not possible to extract them without great 
force, and even with the assistance of an instrument. 

The skies of the whole body was well preserved, but 
dry and flexible ; it was of a deep brown colour ; 
the back and the breast were covered with hair ; the 
2 
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bdly and the breast were filkd with a kind of graio, 
which was whitCf and about the sise of gfains ol 
rice. 

This mummy was wrapped up and compressed Hke & 
chiK} in swaddling clothes, with three folds of bftndagea 
about three inches broad, and with a kind of cord nuufe 
•f the prepared skin of the goat. 

According to the received tradition of the countiy^ 
the priests of the Guanches embalmed their dead bodtea 
in the following manner : 

All the moisture of the head and bowels was first 
taken out; th^ then washed the body in a kind of 
lye made of the bark of the pine-tree ; it was neait 
anointed with very hot butter or fat, which bad becA 
concocted with powerful and odoriferous herbs, such as 
sage and lavender, and othw aromatic plants natural 
to the country; the body was then left to dry in the 
sun. When it was sufficiently .desiccated, the same 
operations were again repeated, and it was again left tp 
dry, till the carcase was completery saturated with the 
aromaticriat ; nor was it till the body had become 
quite limp, that the operation was consid«»d as com«* 
plete. Th^ then wrapped it up in three folds of ban* 
dages, and it was carried with funeral ceremonies to 
the cavern, where it was to be deposited, and there 
placed upright in its niche* 

When we consider the incontestible proofs of the 
practice of embalming dead bodies (which exists even 
yet in Africa) in two countries distant from each other 
near ISOO leagues, and almost under the same parallel, 
does it not oitar room to conjecture, that the art and 
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custom of embalming the dead came originaUy from 
an intermediate and primitive people ; that this people 
must be the Atlantes of Africa,, who inhabited a 
country situated between Egypt and the Canary islands, 
and that, from them, this custom (practised most pro- 
bably by the people of the submerged Atalantis, and 
preiserved by the Guanches, their descendants) was 
transmitted to the priests of ancient Egypt, who have 
brought it to its present perfection ? 

These conjectures, which appear to me well found* 
ed, support the opinion of the existence of the Atalantis 
of Africa, and of the ancient Atalantis, which is indeed^ 
very probable, from the irrefragable traces of a dread- 
ful catastrophe which has entirely overthrown this part 
of the world. 

The influx of the ocean in the bason of the Medi- 
terranean sea ; desarts of white moving sands, which 
between Egypt and the Atlantic ocean, and between the 
15* and 35® North latitude, occupy a space of near 
300,000 square leagues ; the volcanic state of all the 
islands which may have belonged to the Atalantis; 
similar marks of commotion, so frequent on all the 
coasts of western Africa to the North of the line ; and 
other circumstances, which would be too long to enu<- 
merate, all concur to prove that these regions of the 
world have been destroyed, nAetamorphosed, and dis- 
jointed by a dreadful convulsion of nature ; that their 
present state is not such as it was primitively, and that 
the tradition of the Atlantis of Africa and of Ata- 
lantis, which has existed so many ages unaltered,, 
should not be entirely rejected, and thrown into the oh^ 
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seurity of allegorical and fabulous history. Tliese in* 
teresting objects of study present theinseWes in Africa 
at every step. 

The geology of this continent, the ancient Periplus 
of Africa, the establishments of the Pt^oenicians on the 
western coasts between Cape Palmas and the Streighta 
of Gibraltar, are all motives which urge to curious re- 
search. 

But ,even in a modem point of view, the various 
people of this part of the world, their phyfical varie* 
ties, their languages, their religion, their tradition, their 
customs, their constitutions, all offer to the nund a vast 
number of objects worthy of attention. 

How was Africa peopled I The blacks of this country 
have they the same origin ? Does their colour accord 
with their stamina, or is it the consequence of the 
climate and atmosphere f Has western Africa, to the 
North of the line, had any connection with Lower 
Ethiopia or with Egypt ^ Or must we not go as far 
back aa tb» Fhconieians and Syrians, to discover the 
sources of the greater number of institutions and pra- 
jiidices which are to be found in this part of the world? 
These and many other questions might be proposed, and 
require exposition. ~ 

Without however pretending to resolve, I shall pro- 
ceed to examine some of them. Those which re^rd 
the origin of the population of Africa, and the cause 
of the colour of the negroes, would require a much 
more extensive discussion than can possibly be given 
them in this work. I shall tiierefbre only notice some 
•f tho physical diflferences, and that variety of chft* 
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racter, language,and intellect, which may be discovered 
among this people, and also on their religion and their 
ancient customs and institutions, which they yet pre- 
serve. 

That part of Africa, which I have considered as being 
subjected to the administration of the Senegal, is peo- 
pled with a great many different nations, which have 
nothing in common but their colour, their woolly and 
crisped hair, and their being all fatalists, superstitious, 
and indolent. But they may nevertheless be distin- 
guished, and even at a single glance, by variations so 
marked and particular, that it is impossible to confound 
them ; and it may be observed, that many of them 
have existed a long time as a nation, and in a state of 
•rder, of policy, of im[^ortance, and with institutionst 
which bespeak them to be more ancient and more 
powerful than those who form the numerous hordes 
which are to be found in this country. 

The most populous and considerable nations, which 
are connected with the government of the Senegal^ 
are those of Bambara, of Foulha, of Handing, and of 
lolof. I do not here include the Moors of Zaara, as 
they will be considered in a particular chapter, and 
because they are not negroes. 

The Bambaras form a very numerous nation, which 
occupies an extensive territory undejr the fourteenth 
North parallel, about a hundred leagues above, and to 
jthe East of Galam. We have had opportunities of 
observing these people, because the greater part of the 
slaves, who traffic with our factories of the Senegal and 
of t)ie Gambia} coipe from BambarH» 
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These Blacks of the interior have all the decided 
characteristics which are ascribed to the negro race* 
Their colour^ however, is not a fine black ; their heads 
are round, their hair woolly and crisped, their counte- 
nances heavy and dull, their cheek-bones projected, 
the nose flat, their lips very thick, and their legs bandy*. 
They are-^stupid, very superstitious, very fat, fatalists 
beyond all conception, indolent but gay, and perfectly 
good tempered, and their language is rude and savage. 

Another nation much more celebrated, and extremely 
numerous, ^re the Foulhas; they spread from the 
fourth North parallel even to the southern banks of 
the Senegal, and have founded many colonies, which 
have risen to kingdoms. 

On the northern banks of the river Mesurado, these 
negroes are known under the name of Foulha, Sousous^ 
or Susos. They are to be found also under the same 
name in the mountains of Sierra Leone, on the shores 
of the Sherbroo, of the Rio Cestos, at Cape Monte, 
and at Cape Palmas. To the North, there is a colony 
of these Foulhas, which on the borders ,of the Senegal 
have founded the kingdom of negroes-known by the ap- 
pellation of Fouks or Peulsy and which inhabit the river 
along an extent of near a hundred and thirty leagues. 

But the principal body of this nation, with, its pro- 
per name of Foulhas, possess an extensive territory 
towards the sources of the Rio Grande, under the tenth 
North parallel, and between the fifth and twelfth eastern 
meridian of the island of Fcrro. 

Teembou, a very populous city, situated about 80 
leagues to the North-east of the bay of Sierra. Leone, 
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18 the metropolis of the empife of this groat nation, 
whidi once held an important rank, and which even at 
present reigps over a great part of the western coun- 
tries comprised between the ioiarth sod eleventh degree 
of North latitude. 

The legitimate FoaUuis are very fine men, robust, 
and courageous. They have a strong mind, and are 
mysterious and prudent ; they understand commerce, 
and iravel in the capacity of merchants, even to the 
extent of the Gulph of Guinea ; they are formidable 
to their neighbours. Their women, are handsome and 
sprightly ; the c^^ourof their skin is a kind of reddish 
black ; their countonnces art regular, and their hailr 
is longer and not so woolly as that of the common 
negcoes; their language is altogether different from 
that of the nations by whom they axe surrounded ; it 
is more elegant and sonorous. 

These. Poulhas of the kingdom ofJi'eembou have pre* 
served in part the religion of the FeticheSf together with 
the practice of every species of superstition : with this 
they mix the cdigion of Mahomet, which has been 
commanicated to them ; but they follow it with a great 
admixture of idolatrous and superstitious customs* 
Those on the borders of the Scherbroo still maintain 
the institution of Purrah^ an association of warriors 
who lay claim to a very High ac^uity, i^nd of whom 
there will be a particular notiot taken in the course of 
this work. « 

The colony of Foulhas, which, under the name of 
Fauks or Peulsy people the borders of the Senegal be* 
tween Podhor and Galam; are black, with a tincture 
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of a reddish copper colour ; they are In genet al hand* 
some and well made ; the women are pretty^ but proud^ 
sensible, indolent, and affectionate. 

All the Foules of the border of the Senegal are 
2ealoQ$ Mahometans. They are intelligent and in* 
dusttious ; but from their habitual commerce with the 
Moors of Zaara, they have become savage and cruel, 
and our convoy from Galam have more than once ex« 
perienced their perfidy. 

The Mandings are another numerous people of 
Africa, and scattered over the western countries> sub- 
ject to the government of the Senegal* Many colonies 
of this nation have established themselves in the coun« 
•try of Bambouk, and on the borders of the Gambia; 
but the great body of them occupy a vast territory 
above the sources of this river. 

The empire of the Mandings is not so conside^ble 
ts that of the Foulhas ; but the merchants, and the 
Marabouhts, (or the Mahometan priests) of this nation 
have a very considerable influence over all this part of 
western Africa. These blacks are well informed, do- 
cile, and cunning ; they are also able and inde^Ettigable 
merchants. 

Their colour is black, with a mixture of yellow ; 
their features are regular,, their. Character generous and 
open, and their manners hospitable ; their women ara 
pretty and amiable ; they are zealous professors of the^ 
religion -of Mahomet, thou^ they retain many of the 
practices of Fetichism, and some superstitious customs* 
The features of the Foulhas and Mandings appear to . 

vot. I. H 
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have more affinity with those of the blacks of India^ 
than with the negroes of Africa. 

The lolofs, though a nation less numerous, less ex- 
tensive, and less important than those I have already 
described, are however more particularly deserving the 
kindness and favour of France, because it is with 
them that the relations of the government of the Se- 
j^egal are best and most an^ieptly established, and they 
are our immediate neighbours ; the negroes of the 
tjie island St. Louis are likewise lolofs; and lastly, 
thifi nation has always been regarded as our friend and 
natural ally, and she regards herself as being the same 
with Frenchmen. 

This nation occupies unmolested the territory com* 
prised between the Ocean and the banks of the Senegal, as 
far as Podhor, the southern limits of the Foulha$-Feul$^ 
the western biank of the river of Felema, and from 
the sources of this river, in a line which, following 
the northern banks of the Gambia to the distance of 
twenty leagues, finishes at the sources of the river 
of Salum, whose kingdom is an appendage of this 
nation. 

The lolofs are the most handsome negroes of thi& 
part of Africa ; they are robust and well made, their 
features are regular, and their countenances are inge- > 
nuous and inspire confidence; they are honest, hos- , 
pitable, generous, and faithful; their colour is a deep - 
and transparent black. Their women are mild, very 
pretty, well made» and agreeable company. Their 
language is very graceful, very harmonious, and easy 
to learn. They have, however, some characteristics 
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m common with the negroes; for their hsur is crisped 
and woolly, their nose is rather round, their lips are 
thick, and they are careless and idle. 

This race of negroes, the most handsome and the 
.finest black of all those dependent upon the govern- 
ment of the Senegal, proves that the deepest colour 
does not arise solely from the heat of the climate, nor 
the being more subjected to the vertical rays of the 
sun, but results from other causes; for the lolofs are 
to the North of Nigritia, and the farther you recede 
frooj them, and approach towards the line,' the black 
colour of the negroes becomes less and less strong and 
unminglcd. All the lolofs formerly 'constituted a single 
na^tion, and were governed by one prihce, under th« 
title of Burb'I'Iolof, which nearly signifies the same as 
emperor of the lolofs. ' ' 

Different branches of this empire have formed them- 
selves into several independent kingdoms, some o£ 
which are yet governed by lolof Princes, while others 
have been usurped by foreign nations. But the lolof 
empire yet exists, and the Burb-I-Iolof reigns, though 
obscurely, jndeed,- in the interior, over a considerable- 
extent of country, little visited by Europeans. Some 
degree of respect is yet, however, attached to the au- 
cient title of Burb-I-Iolof ; the descendants of the 
emperors yet receive sterile marks of deference and 
respect ; and the princes, who govern those kingdoms 
disjointed from this empire, and their subjects, yet 
acknowledge the Burb-I-Iolof the chief of the nation. 

These negroes arc also remarkable for a certain im- 
portance and haughtiness which they hate about th eto 
H 2 
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originating in^a pride whicK they feel at the superioritjr 
of their racC) and in a tradition >vhich they have of the 
great antiquity of their origin. ' 

If you say to an lolof that he is a negro, he, replies, 
*' Me no negrb — me an lolof/' It is among this nation 
that is to be found the greatest order and policy, the 
most extensive goodness and hospitality. They profess 
the religion of Mahomet ; but as usual, with a mixtum 
of superstition and idolatry. 

These negroes are in general always well made and 
handsome, and their colour is pure; they ar^ so 
disposed to regularity, and to civilization, and they 
have such a marked inclination towards benevolence 
and hospitality, that they may be considered as de» 
scending from a colony of those ancient Ethiopi^ns^ 
whom Herodotus has described as being the best made^ 
of all men, and whose character was so amiable, that 
Homer calls them irreproachable. Might not a cplop^ 
of these ancient Ethiopians descend towards the Nigier, 
follow the course of this river, arrive on the banks of 
the Senegal, and establish themselves between this river 
and the Gambia, towards the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean ? Besides the nations I have described, twenty 
others less considerable are to be found between the 
Gambia and Cape Palmas. 

On the border of the Casamanca may be seen the 
Fellups, whose features, countenance, character, and 
manners, have something savage *nd barbarous about 
them. 

Farther onwards the Papels present themselves, who 
ijvbabit the borders of the St. Do^iingo, the Geba^ and 
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all the islands of the Bissagos. These people have dull 
gross countenances, and a ferocious appearance. 

Proceeding towards the South, we meet with the 
'Ballams, the Tymaneys, and the Bagoes : these are 
*all well made, and their women are pretty. 

After these, appear again the savage tribes of a 
dirty livid black, with coarse and harsh features, with 
projecting foreheads, and flat noses. 

In fact, such obvious differences may be observed 
amongst these numerous . nations, which distinguish 
them so much one from the other ; their languages and 
*thcir customs, even among the most aproximate coun- 
tries have sometimes so little mutual affinity or resem- 
blance, that they induce us to believe, that Africa has 
been peopled on the one hand from Ethiopia, and on 
the other by Indiaij colonies, which having landed on 
the eastern shores of this continent, have progressively 
spread themselves even to the borders of the Atlantic 
ocean. 

• The different religions of these nations, the idolatry 
which they all practice, the worship of the Fetiche gods, 
some very ancient and singular institutions, and certain 
customs which yet exist among them, offer room for 
various conjectures* 

From the shores of the Mediterranean to the river of 
Gambia, almost all the negroes follow the religion of 
Mahomet ; but from the left bank of this river to Cape 
Palmas, it is a 'mixture of Mahometanism, of gross ido- 
latry, and of Fetichism. 

Some of the tribes between Cape Verga and Cape Sf^ 
Abn, erect temples to the devil, and believe iii tB^ir 
' n'3 ' 
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sorcerers. I have seen many of these temples in the 
mountains of Sierra Leone ; they consist of tnmks of 
treeSy planted in a circular liQe, with a roof formed of 
branche9 covered with leaves, and a square altar in 
the middle of the circle, without any idol or image, 
since the devil is invifible. Such are these temples, 
which are always found placed in wpods. The table 
of the altar is covered with offerings, and all the pillars 
of these rude monuments are ornamented with votive 
sacrifices and oblations. 

These idolaters believe in two principles, acknow- 
ledging at the same time one enly and supreme God, 
who inhabits the heavens, who created every thing, 
smd who can destroy every tiling ; but who leaves the 
government of the eardi to two Divinities of the se* 
cond order, from one of which proceeds all good, and 
from the other all evil. 

• To the Good Principle they make neither oferings 
nor prayers; for from his nature he must do good, and 
there is no occasion to solicit it ; but on the contrary, 
it is very necessary to obtain tl^^ fieivour of the De\dl^ 
1)ecause he is a Bad Principle, and loves to do nothing 
but evil* To the Devil therefore do these simple and ig- 
norant tribes erect temples and altars, and his favour 
alone do t}iey seek to propiUa.te^ 

Those hordes, who have ten^ptei for invoking the 
Devil, are very few in the countries immediate^ 
within the government of the Senegal ; but there; are 
more considerable nations, whose reitigion is FetichisiQ^ 
lOr the religion of the Fetizeros. 

From all the observatioAs wl^^h I haT^ made, rt^ 
tive to the centre of Aimt^ I am conviAced t^t Feti* 
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diism still remains the favourite and preaominant reli^ 
gion, and that it has been the general one of thi| con:- 
tinenty till the peijiod when Mahometanism spread 
itself, and was propagated by the Arabs and the Moors. 

Superstition, idolatry, imposture, and illusion, are 
the bases ^of this religioui and of which some rude 
traces may be discovered in the Egyptian mysteries, 
and a disfigured likeness of it in the pro^ of inir 
tiation. 

This image is indeed hideous and disgusting to hu*' 
manity ; but it is so frequently to be met with in the 
religious cqstoms of the negroes, and in many qf their 
institutions, that we are induced to believe, tjiat the 
priests of Fetichism have be^n originally disciples of those 
of Upper Ethiopiij^ and of Egypt, and that they have be* 
come dcigraded and corrupted from the lapse of time* 

I-t may therefore be suspected, that formerly Upper 
Ethiopia had some influence over these countries of 
western Af^c^t cmd which, in remote times, were 
d6ubtlesi3 i» copnectionwith her* 

Between the river of Sierra Leone and Cape Mopte, 
there ar^ £tve. ccdo^iies of Fp^lhas-Sousous or Sousosy 
who have formed amopg theq^^lxets a fis^erative repub^ 
lie. Each colcmy haA^ its, particular m^strates, and- 
its local gpvc^riupept. But they are all. subjected to 
an institution which t)iese i^gro^s cajl purrah. This 
is aiiasp<>cii^tion,or confed^ri^^y of warriors, which has, 
in its e&^ts, spm« affinity wit^ the; imtitutiop formerly 
so cetebrated in Gwnany, ca)led the Secret TxibunJ, 
^n4 in its mysteries and proofs with the Egyptian ini« 
tiatk>n» . 
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Each of the five colonies^ has its particular ptirrafi, 
and each purrah its own chiefs and tribunal ; purrah 
is in fact the proper name of the tribunal, and these 
five united form the grand and sovereign one, which 
commands the five colonies. 

In order to be admitted into the confederacy of thi 
purrah of tlie canton, it is necessary to be thirty years 
of age, and no person can be a menibcr cf the grand 
purrah under fifty ; the eldest member of each purrah 
^f & canton is selected, to form those of the grand 01; 
sovereign purrah. 

No candidate is admitted *to the trials of a cantonal 
purrah, but under the responsibility of all his friends, 
*«vho are already members, and who swear his death, tf 
he flinch during the ceremony, or if he betray, after 
being admitted, the mysteries and secrets of the coir- 
federacy. 

In each canton comprised in the institution of the 
]purrah, there is a sacred wood to which they Conduct 
the candidate ; he is obliged to iYihafoit a place whidk 
is appointed for him ; he finds himself during some 
months in a small house, where men with masks 
supply him with food; he dares not speak nor absent 
himself from the place which is assigned him ; and if 
lie attempts to penetrate the forest with which he is 
surrounded, he is immediately struck dead. - • 

After some months of preparation the candidate is 
admitted to the trials, the last of which, are it is saidv 
dreadful; all the elements are employed to ascertain his 
resolution^ and his courage. . It is even .asserted, that 
chsuned lions and leopards are employed in these inys-> 
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tedes J t|iat mrhile th^ are perforjs^i^ t^e smcred woodt 
resouad with mournful howlings ; that during the night 
immc^nse .fires may be seen, which seem to threaten w 
general conflagration i that at other times flames spreadl 
along all the sides of these mysterious woods ; that al 
unhallowed |>erspns« whom.Qurio9ity might tempt to enter 
them, are sacrificed without mercy, and that some indis* 
creet people who have nevertheless ventured it, have 
disappe^ed witho.ut its beii\g kn,own in >yhat manner. 

When the candidate has undergone all the trials, hf 
is admitted to the initiatton» having first sworn, that he 
will preserve all its secrets, a^d that h^ ^ill e^ecut^ 
without hesitation, the decrees of thepurrah of his tribe^ 
and all the arrestattons of the sover^^ purrah. 

If a member of this conifedera^y betrays U, or becomes 
refractory he is devoted to deajth^ and this sentence is 
oftep executed in the bosom of his Oaqai^^ 

At a time when the unfortunate delinquent least exp^t* 
it, ^warrior appears, disguiied, ^asjce^ and i^rme^; 
he ex.claJL]?a^, ** the grand purrah sends th^e deat^/' At 
these words every one falls back, no one dare oQer th^ 
least opposition, and the victim is sacrificed. 

The tribunal of each purrah of a tribe, is cpmposed 
of twenty-five members, and from each of these indivi- 
dual tribunals are drawn five persons \Yho form the grand 
purrah or supreme tribunal of the general confederacy; 
hence this sovereign one is composed also of twenty-five 
members, who elect their chief from among themselves. 
The particular -purrah of a tribe takes cognisance of 
all crimes within its dis^ict, judges theip, and execiit^ 
its scntenc«St He also appeases the quarrels «nd heals 
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the * drtSenfibhs which may exist between powerful 
families. ■ . 

• The sovereign purrah rietfr assembles but upon ex- 
trabrdina;ry occasions; it judges those who betray the 
mysteries and secrets of their orllef, and who oppose its 
decrees ; it also.in general, ends those wars which some- 
times break out between two tribes subjected to this con- 
federacy. 

When these tribes make war, after some months of 
mutual hostility, and when they have injured each other 
materially, they both unanimoiisly wish for peace, and 
secretly solicit the sovereign purrah to interfere between 
them and terminate their warfare. 

The grand purrah then asseriibles in a neutral canton ; 
as soon as it is completely fbhn^d, it imparts to the 
belligerent tribes, that thdiy cun no longer allow men, 
who ought to live as brothers, ^s friends, and as good 
neighbours, to make war, destroy, pillage, and burn 
each others lands ; that it is time to put an end to these 
excesses ; that the sovereign Purrah will attend to the 
causes of this war; that it desires it shall be terminated, 
and in consequence a suspension of hostilities is imme* 
diately commanded. 

It is a fundamental rule of this institution, that, from 
the moment the sovereign purrah is assembled to ordain 
a cessation of war, and till that cessation is finally pro^ 
nounced, every warnor of th^ two belligerent tribes is 
prohibited from spilling a single drop of blooJ, and that 
und^er pain of death; hence a suspension of hostilities 
is sure to be scrupulously observed. 
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^e supreme tribunal remains assembled for the space 
of one month during which time they make the necessary 
enquiries to ascertain which tribe wasgiii)ty of aggression. 

During the same period they convoke such a number 
of the warriors of the confederacy as will be ne%:es$ary 
to execute the sentence they may pass. Finally, every 
information being collected, they, judge and condemn 
the guilty tribe to a pillage of four days. 
' The warriors destined to execute this decree, are all 
taken from the neutral cantons, and depart at midnight 
from the place where the sovereign purrah was assem- 
bled. They are all disguised and have their faces co< 
vered with hideous masks; they are armed with lighted 
torches and daggers, and divided into detachments of 
forty, fifty, and sixty persons ; they all arrive unex- 
pected before the dawn of day, in the territory which 
they are about to pillage, and proclaim with a dreadful 
voice the decree of the sovereign tribunal. 

At their approach, men, women, and children, and 
even those who bend beneath the weight of years, fly 
before them, and immure themselves in their houses. 
Should any one be met in the fields, roads, or streets, 
they are either murdered, or made captives, and in either 
case they are never heard of afterwards. 

The produce of the pillage is divided in two parts ; 
the one is given to the tribe who were injured and 
insulted, and the other to the sovereign purrah, who 
divides it with the warriors employed in the execution 
of its decree ; this is the recompense for their aeal, their 
obedience, and their fidelity. 
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When any family among the tribes submitted to the 
purrah, becoma too powerful, or too formidable, the 
sovereign purrah assembles them at its pleasure, and 
most generally condemns thehi to a sudden pillage, which 
is executed by night, and always by warriors disguised 
and masked. 

If the chiefs of the family considered as dangerous, 
should resist, fhey are either put to death, or carried 
away, and led into the secret recesses of their aacred and 
solitary forests, where the purrah judges them for their 
rebellion, when they almost always disappear for ever. 

Such is in part this extraordinary institution: they 
know that it exists; they feel the effects of its power : 
they dread it : but the obscurity which covers its inten* 
tions, its deliberations, ahd ks resolves, is imj^enetrable, 
and a delinquent knows not he is condemned, till he falls 
beneath the stroke of death. 

The terror and the dr^ad with which this confederacy 
inspires the people in the countries where it is establish- 
ed, and even the neighbouring ones, is beyond all con« 
ception. 

The negroes of the bay of Sierra Leone, speak of it 
vfiih fear and reserve ; they iniagine all the members 
of this confederskcy are sorcerers, that they have an in- 
tercourse With th6 Devil, that they can exact whatever 
th^'chusfe, without its b^ing possible to do them any 
hatm. 

The purrah likewise ptopagates these prejudices by 
meaits of which they exercise an authority which no one 
dares to resist, but vAdch^ h<)wever, they seldom abuse, 
2 
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but mtke it a meant ta render them respected both at 
home and abroad. 

It is supposed that the number of warriors initiated 
and belonging to the purrah, amounts to vonve than six 
thousand, and yet the laws, the secrets, and the royste* 
ties of this association, are scrupulously kept and main* 
tained by these numerous confederates, who understand 
and know each other by certain words and signs* 

Among the Mandings we also find the insti tutio no 
mysterious and saored woods, where by illusions and 
trials, they prepare their sons and daughters for the 
ceremony of circumcision. 

They have also the invention of die Mamma-Jamboh, 
a kind of demon, who proclaims his approach by bowl- 
ings, and who was invented to punish and restrict their 
women* Those who are accused of any crtme^ are sub? 
jected to the ordeal of water, fire, and poison. 

From observing the ancient religions, the institutions, 
the customs, and the superstitions, of these western na- 
tions, the influence which Upper Ethiopia and Egypt 
must have had over the western part of Africa to the 
North of the line, and even the correspondence which 
must have existed between the eastern and western 
nations of this continent, can no longer be a subject of 
doubt. 

Even at present, the Egyptian cubit or its Auctions is 
the measure used by many of these nations. The Bam- 
haras, the lolofs, the Mandings^ and the Foulhas manu- 
facture all their calicos in fillets, the largest of which 
do not exceed eighty-two lines in width, and the smal* 

VOL. I. I 
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lest, more than foriy«one ; these two sizes are the only 
ones employed in the manufacture of these fillets, which 
Mhen joined together three or six at a time form 
the width of a piece. The length of them is always 
either four or ^xe cubits. The looms of the weavers 
are constructed according to the dimensions I have just 
^ mentioned, and it cannot be doubted that it has its ongin 
from the Egyptian cubit. 

The superstitions of the negroes when there are eclipses 
of the sun and moon, appear to have been transmit* 
t^ from India to*Africa» and hence becomes very re- 
markable. 

Whenever there is an eclipse of the sun or the moon 
in Africa, all the negroes are in the greatest consterna* 
tion ; they then imagine that a dragon or large serpent 
are waging war with these luminaries, and for fear either 
of them should be subdued or unable to devour the 
monster which attacks them, they repeat their prayers, 
and make offerings and sacrifices to their Fetkhes ; the 
women fall into loud lamentations, while the men beat 
the drum) and vessels of iron or copper ; they also sound 
the horn, jell in a horrid manner, tie a number of dogs 
together by the feet on a tree, and flog them with 
whips, and then pretend that by this noise they frighten 
away the dragon or the serpent, make him leave go hi» 
hold, and thus deliver the sun or the moon from their 
dreadful opponents. 

These superstitious notions have been so long estab* 
lished, and are so firmly believed throughout all Africa, 
that it is impossible to dissuade the negroes from them,. 
5 
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nor will they ever be convinced that tbe deliverance of 
the star in danger, does not result from their prayers 
and sacrifices, but more particularly from the noise they 
make, which they say intimidates the dragon or serpent 
and compels them to quit their hold and relinquish the 
combat. 

I have been witness of these acts of simplicity apd de- 
plorable ignorance ; but this superstition, ridiculous a« 
it is, and contemptible as it appears, does not, however, 
originate in the stupidity of the negroes ; it appears to 
me to have arisen among ti^m from a very ancient 
tradrtion, from which it may be presumed that if Africa 
have corresponded with Upper Ethiopia and Egypt she 
has also had relations with India. 

In support of thiff I shall present the reader with the- 
following abstract of a passage from the voyages in the 
Indian sea by M. le Gentil, of the Academy of Sciences. 

** The astronomical rules of the Bramins, are written 
in an enigmatical style and in verse, in order that it mayr 
more easily be committed to memory, and also that it 
may be unintelligible, except to such as have received a 
proper education. 

** M. le Gentil observes, that the Bramins in general 
calcjulate with great readiness. He wished to ascertaki 
the extent of the astronomical knowledge of an Indian 
called Nana-Moudou, who had contrived from the 
secret protection of a powerful individual to learn fro» 
a Bramin some principles of astronomy. 

*• In order to accomplish this, M. le Gentil, gave 
him some examples of eclipses to calculate, and among 
I 2 
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others a total eclipse of the moon, which happenect cu 
the 23d of December, 1768. 

^^ The Indian seating himself on the floor, began to 
d^ineate with a small piece of shell called courias, a 
Jkind .of horoscope, which served to calculate by, imd 
referring from time to time to a book, which lay by him, 
made of the leaves of the palm-tree, containing hi^ rules, 
^ he gave in less than three quarters of an hour, the result 
of' his calculations with the progressive difler^ces of 
the eclipse. 

*^ Having collated the account of the Indian with the 
ephemeris, M. le Gentil found it so exact, that he wis 
greatly ^tonished at the manner, and paucity of time^ 
in which it had been completed* 

^* In Older to facilitate their astronomical operations^ 
the Bnunins have couched thism in verse. Each tertn 
is compound, and hence requires much explanation 
before they can be comprehended. Ey this means the 
Bnunins are understood by nobody, or at least by » 
very few people. 

'^ The Bramin who had taught the Indian Nana* 
Moudou, kept the secret of his terms inviolable, so that 
he made his calculations mechanically. He found it is 
true the results, but he knew not what they meant. 

^^ For example, in the lunar eclipses the Bnunins 
have given to the subject of latitude, the name of 
potana-chandara, that is to say, the moon attacked by 
a dragon. The potana-chandara was the solution of 
the problem, and of course the Indian easily found it ; 
he knew also^ that potanarcbandi^ra si^fied the xnoom 
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attacked by a dragon, but he did not know, that by 
this enigmatical word, the distance of the moon fironk 
its node was to be understood." 

From this ambiguous style of the Bramins, it results, 
that the unlettered Indians, or more properly «peaking» 
the vulgar, believe that eclipses are battles which take 
place between the sun and the moon, and monsters 
who would swallow them. 

Tlie prejudices of the African negroes induce them 
to believe, that solar eclipses are the consequence of a 
battle between that luminary and a dragon, and that 
those of the moon arises from a similar contest between 
that planet and a serpent. 

But can it be doubted that these prejudices have 
their origin in a very remote antiquity, and may not 
the formula Potana-Chandara of the Indians be discor- 
vered in them ? 

This formula, which has been the source of a vulgac 
error, has it passed from India to Africa by Upper 
Ediiopia ? or rather to trace its origin, must we not 
refer to a primitive people^ from whom the Atlantes of 
Upper Tartary, those of Africa, the Phenicians, the 
Syrians, the Egyptians, and the Indians,, haye received 
Aose numerous institutions, those laws, and customs, 
which, when we compare them, always present a simi- 
larity, and many corresponding features f 

I have now said sufficient for my readers to form an 
)deaofthe numerous inteiesting objects and subjects 
•f research, which the study of Africa presents. 

An investigation into those causes which have de*, 
leaded this considerable portion of the {^obe,. whick 
I 3 
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have caused it to be forgotten ; and whic|i have during 
perhaps forty centuries kept it in a stftt^ of profound 
obscurity, and in a sott of insignificapee fire wellworthj 
the attention of learned men. 

It is interest and cupidity alone which conducts tbf 
lower classes of mankind into Africa. They do 'no I 
occupy themselves fn discovering the reUtiotOS which 
this continent presents in all its parts witlw the primir" 
tive times, and the primitive nations of th^ earth. 

But Europe, which at the present epoch possesses 
so much knowledge iEind such great information^ an^ 
which they have already spread in the other parts of 
the world, will doubtless cease tp neglect or cont^mi^ 
Africa, but will relieve it. from the oppressioh i^d- 
rigour of her insatiate avarice. 

Europe, which boasts- so much of her philarithropjt^ 
will not surely hesitate even for our own interest, ti^ 
shed over this part of the world, sb^ long insulted, Ui# 
advantages of industry> of agriculture, and of civiliza- 
tion; and when even the invincible necessity of re^ 
establishing our colonial rights in the An tiles, oc 
Caribbee Islands, * and of restoring the value of St, 
Lucia and Guyana, shall compel us tp procure indi-^ 
viduals from Africa to cultivate^ hese inv^uable landi, 

♦ The Caribbee Inlands are in the West Indies, and 
this name has been indefinitely applied to the whole pC 
the West India Islands. It 'is, howeves, more inUn^ 
diatcly understood as telating to that Archipelago^ 
which lies between the fifty-eight;^ and sixty-third de- 
frees of West longitude from Greenwich^ and tb» 
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^CQ disd^Q ^0 tbjrow h^r atteutioi^ oa i^ part o£ tf^ 
worldr 



elevefith ^ud nUiet^enth of l^QTth latitude. Tl^e isle$ 
fxtend in ^ 8^oii-circu|ar form, fiom the inland of Porto 
'ftico, the easternmost of the Antile^, tp the coast of 
South America ; -and the sea thus surrounded by the 
main land and the isles, is the Caribbean sea ; its grea( 
^aonel lead^ If orth-wesi to the h^ of the Gulf of I^Iexi- 
.CO, through the sea of Honduras. The chief islands arf 
Santa Cr^2, Sombucs^ Anguilla, St. Martip, St. Bar^ 
dioiomew, B^rhudai Sabai St. EuAtatia, St Christpt 
pher, Nevis, Antigua» Montsefratt Guadaloupei De- 
seada, Mariagalante, Dominico, Martini<ro, St. Vincent^ 
Batbadoes, and Grenada. These islands are again 
classed into windward and leeward by seaman, with r«^ 
gard to the usual courses of ships from Old Spain, or 
to the Canaries, to Carthagena or New Spain, and Porto 
Bello. The maps and geographical tables class them 
into great and li^e Antiles; a distinction which haa^ 
pfeatly divided authors. The Charmbes, or Caribbes^ 
were the ancient natives of ike Windward blands, and 
hence some geographers have confined that term to 
these islands only. Most of them were anciently pos* 
sessed by a nation of Canibals, th^ terror of the mild 
and inoffensive* inhabitants of « Hispanipla, who fre* 
quently expressed to Columbus the dread of these fierce 
invaders* Thus when these islands were afterwards 
discovered by that great man^ they were denominated . 
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It would be very easy to <5Dimnce those who Jirfr 
willtng to beaf tbe langaagc of moderation and of wise 
policy, that the traiSic of slaves* subjected to whole- 
some reguladonst so feir from opposing the success, of 
enterprizesythe object of which would be the civiliza* 
tion of this continent, would on the contrary be pro- 
pitious tO| and acceieratCf the moment when that 
trade would be no longer possible, for ctvilized Africa 
wouM have much fewer slaves than she has at present, 
^nd she .wpuld no longer, sell them. 

We must, however, guard. against sacrifidng truths^ 
so useful, to metaphysical theories, which however sub- 
lime they may appear, become criminal, the moment 
they cause the death or ruin of a single individual. 
• It is the prosperity of his country the philanthropist 
should always have in view, and he ceases to be a vir- 
tuous man, when the advantage and the happiness of 
the society to which he belongs, cease to be the princi- 
pal* objects of his solicitude. 



Caribbean Isles. The insular Ci^r^ii&e« are supposed ta>. 
be immediately descended from the Galibis Indians^ or 
Ch^jaAbes pf South Amidnct^j^Editor.^ 
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CHAP, in.. 

Division of the Government of the Senegal. 

Ik order to render more clear the reader's id^as of 
that part of, Africa comprised under the denomina- 
tion of the Government of ^ the Senegal, I shaH here 
diwde it into three districts. 

The first district will be included between Cape 
Blanco of Barbary, 2Q* 47' North latitude, and the 
left bank of the mouth of the Senegal. 

The second will comprise the whole extent between 
the qioulfa of the Senegal and Cape Verga, 

The thir4 will extend from Cape Vetga to Cape 
Palmas. 

1 have already observed, that this book wiH only 
contain fraj^meots and extracts of my travds in Africa ; 
no one therefore should r^roadi me for a^y voluntary 
omissions, the cause* of which I h^ve fraisikly tnftimatedy 
nor should they be astonished,, if many of the subjects ' 
are found to be treated in a siumnwy Aomier ; for my 
intention was to f^ve only a general' idea of the ^« 
vernment of the Sed^^l, of the ia4K)rtance which it 
might acquire, and of the ipifl^i^ce which it might 
exercise over a considerable portion of western Africa, 
to the North of the line ; and the happy ci|rct)fn|UaH^ 
of the peace with England* and the liberty which^^ 
giv^ to our commerdal opf r^ioas^ have induced vm 
to discuss almost as lurg^fy us possible* the chapter 
relative to the coi^merce of the gpm of the Moprs of 
Zaara, and of t^ country and the gold minei of 
fiambo^k« 
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FIBST DISTRICT OF THE OOYEBNMENT OF THE 
SENEGAL^ COMPRISINO THE SPACE BETWEEN 
CAPE BLANCO OF BABBABY^ AND THE LEFT 
BANK OF THE ENTRANCE OF THE BIVBR- 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of ike road or hay of the Senegal, and of the entrance 
to this river — Of the har^ and it$ dangers — Descrip^ 
tion of a kind of boat proper for passing the bar with 
les^ peril-f^f the island St, Lows of the Senegal — 
Of its military and civil establishments — Of the defence 
of the bar — Observations on the tt oops intended for 
the service of this government. 

OtJR voyage from the island of Teneriflfe to the an- 
chorage of the Senegal, offered nothing very remark- 
able :; the first object was to discover Cape Bojador^ 

-and then Cape Blanco of Barbary. 

This last-mentioned Cape is arid, uncultivated, and 
MrikI ; it hence presents no kind of advantage ; its ap- 

jproach by sea is very -dangerous ; vessels know this, 
and v^hen it is perceived they avoid it, that they may 
save themselves from a sand- bank which covers the 
Gulph of Arguin. Fresh water is totally unknown, and 
tills point has never ofi^ed any individual motive which 
could occasion an c^stablishment being formed there. 
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We next arrived at the Island of Arguin, which is 
twenty -one leagues distant from Cap* Blanco, and ' 
eighty-nine from the mouth of the Senegal. 

This island is between eight and nine thousand toises 
in circumference, and is situated at the bottom of the 
gulph, which derives its name from it. The Portu- 
guese formed an establishment there in l66^y and 
constructed on it a fort. Every unfavourable circum- 
stance possible is here found united to crush every idea 
of an establishment in this island, and it would be 
difficult in short to find any reasonable motive for one. 
Were it even for carrying on the gum trade, it will be 
seen in the chapter, where this commerce is distinctly 
considered that such an idea would be erroneous. 

The only advantages which the island of Arguin can 
possibly offer to us, are the fisheries of the old XDoman, 
and of the turtle. 

The old fooman^ which the Dutch call d'dhe stock* 

Jbhy and which is in fact only a large species of cod, 

abounds in the gulph of Arguin. This fish, which 

weighs sometimes two hundred pounds, has a very fine 

flavour. 

They dry and salt it, and cure it in fact the same as 
Ihey do the cod of Newfoundland, but with this dif- 
ference that it does not keep longer than six or seven 
months. The Dutch carry on this fishery from the 
months of Januai-y to July, and they buy from the 
Moors the salt necessary far curing it. This salt is 
procured from the point St. Ann, where are foynd na* 
tural and very abundant salt-pits ; they dispose of this 
fish partly on the coast of Guinea, and partly at the 
Canary Islands* 
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The best kind of turtle, namely, the green, is found 
also, during the whole year, in the Gulph of Ai^in* 
This fishery ts equally neglected, which neverthelesSf 
deserN'es to be encouraged. 

Some armed vessels from ^e Senegal, nri^t proceed 
to the Gulph of Arguin towards the month of July, the 
commencement of the bad season, and procure turtles, 
with which they might return to the Seagal, and this 
food would be particularly favourable for invalids. 

The English .frequent the river St. John, the mouth 
of which is situated twenty-six leagues to the So^ith of 
the Island of Arguin, which is rather a bay than a river, 
and its advantages may be reduced to a very small num* 
ber. 

After the Gulph of Arguin, we discover die Angel 
Hillocks, fMotte$ d'Angtl^J which i^re only two sand- 
banks, of a moderate height, situated to the North of 
Portendick, and from whence they endeavour to discern 
the bay. 

Portendick is situated forty-eight leagues to the South 
of Arguin, and forty-one from the mouth of the Senegal. 

This little port has experienced nearly the same 
vicissitudes as Arguin. A small town or rather Moorish 
camp, properly called Marsa Giora, which the Moors 
name vulgarly Porto d'Adt from the Portuguese, and 
which the French from a singular habit which they have 
of mis-naming every thing*, denominate Portendick, 



* This is a truism which very few will be inclined to 
dispute. We have had many instances of thb singular 
facility of mis-naming, and of their aptitude ** to nick- 
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>as inipartecl its name to this little bay, which is cover- 
ed with two large sand banks. 

The bottom of this harbour is unequal, and the sea 
is bad during a great 4)art of the year. Properly speak- 
ing, this bay is nothing but an ance» Another much 
smaller anccy to the South of the great one, bears the 
same of Little Portendick. 

These two ancts are easy to discover, it is indeed im* 
possible to be deceived in them, since they are the only 
ones to be found between the river St. John, and the 
mouth of the SenegaU 

Fish is found in abundance in them, and the same 
species are also met with, as in the Gulph of Arguin. 

After all the revolutions which Arguin and Portendick 
had experienced during two centuries, the old* India 
company fixed themselves there in 1724; they renewed 
this establishment and also constructed a new fort, the 
physical and military situation of which, has been as badly 
chosen, and as badly executed, as it possibly could be. It 
will always remain the same, and the government will 
unceasingly >be subjected, to those unnecessary and 
destructive expences, which have the double inconveni- 



Bame God's creatures." A recent event will illus- 
trate this remark. Who does not remember the l^te 
wretched, incoherent, and abusive Consular Manifesto, 
which ornamented the columns of the Hamburgh Ga- 
aette. — Editor* 
VOL. I. »: 
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ence of occupying an unpleasjant situation, and a useless- 
lapse of time; these^ however, may perhaps, be obviated, 
when military men of information, and after a thorough, 
'scrutiny, shall £x uponiiuch spots for. establishments as 
may protect our commerce. 

It is very remarkable that fresh water is not to be 
found at Portendick, and it can only be procured by- 
sending far up the country for it, or by bargaining with 
the Moors who procure it ; they, however, charge very 
<lear, and should there be any altercation with these per- 
fidious savages, they Would withhold the supply, and the 
inhabitants would be immediately at their mercy. 

It is true that by the construction of a large cistern, 
these inconveniences would be avoided, but would it be 
worth lavishing ,such expences on an establishment at 
once useless and precarious ? 

From what has been said, it may be concluded, that 
the expences incurred, in re-founding the establishments' 
of Arguinand Portendick, were ruinous, uncertain, and 
useless ; that these establishments have no solid object ; 
that they would infallibly be destroyed, were there the 
least chance of a war with England, that they are ex- 
posed to all the incursions of the Moors ; and that far 
from thinking to establish ourselves on any part of the 
coasts, comprised between Cape Blanco, and the bar of 
the Senegal, we ought, on the contrary, to concur in 
opinion, that this coast should be absolutely abandoned, 
in order that the transactions which may yet be car- 
ried on there, may be all of them more forcible attract- 
ed to our factories of the Sene^« 
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On quiting Portendick, and proceeding towards the 
South at 16** 3^3" North latitude, we come within sight 
of the flag of fort St. Louis, of the Senegal. 

When the easterly winds prevail, we may ride within 
a third of cannon-shot of the tongue of sand, which se- 
parates the ^river from the sea; but it would not be 
prudent to proceed so near, when the winds come from 
the West, as we should risk running aground, and, 
perhaps, not be able to extricate ourselves. 

That which they call the road of the Senegal, is the 
anchorage, chosen by the vessels and ships, opposite the 
entrance of the river, and within sight of the bar.* 

This road is foreign, that is to say in full sea ; it is in 
fact an anchorage, and not a road, but the bottom is 
good, though sometimes the waves are stVong, and th^ 
sea very tempestuous. 

All vessels which draw more than ten or eleven feet 
of water, are compelled to anchor here, but those which 
draw less, can pass the bar and enter into the river. 

There is also another inconvenience which attends this 
anchorage, which is, that there is nothing to indicate it,, 
and the coasts being extremely low, round the mouth of 
the Senegal, they present no obvious mark, by which 
to discover it; from hence it often happens, that when 
a vessel has made the fort of the Senegal, should it not 
find some other ship already at anchor there, it is in 
danger of passing this road, as nothing indicates that it 
has yet arrived there. 

In 1788, I proposed a very simple plan, hy which 
these dangers might be avoided ; this was, to erect on 
K 2 
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the edge of the main land, on the left bank of the rivtT, 
opposite to the principal passage of the bar, a large mast, 
at the extremity of which, should be suspended a hogs- 
Jiead, the upper part painted black, and the lower 
white 5 on the surface of this hogshead, might be written 
in black and white, the latitude of the signal, as well as 
of the grand pass ; these characters might be easily read 
by the means of telescopes on board the vessels arriving 
in the anchorage, and by these means they would be 
forewarned of the situation of the bar. During the night 
a shiy's lanthern might be hoisted. ' 

Near this signal they might establish a military post, 
and a shallop with a good pilot, manned with six reso* 
lute negroes, who ought to be excellent swimmers, and 
always at h^nd, and in readiness fo succour any unfor- 
tunate persons who might be wrecked at the^bar. This 
is an establishment, which humanity and the interests of 
commerce, equally and forcibly demand* 

There is something very extraordinary in the moiith 
of the Senegal; for this river does not empty itself into 
the sea, aecording to the direction of its course, but 
laterally; from hence it results, that its waters in enter- 
ing the sea, have no impulsive force ; the entrance of this 
river is also^mpeded by a sand bank, which is the prolon- 
gation of a tongue of sand, which runs nearly North and 
South ; it has but a very trifling breadth, and forms the 
right bank of th^ river ; it is denominated the Tongue of 
Barbary, from its forming the continuation and^ extre- 
mity of a coast bearing that name. 
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The waters and the tides of the river seldom covef the 
bar with more than twelve or thirteen feet of water, dur- 
ing the whole of the dry season. From this circurafitance^ 
it results, that the bar of the Senegal, or the entrance 
of this river, cannot be passed by any ships drawing 
upwards of ten feet of water ; all other vessels drawing 
more, are compelled to remain in the road, and cannot 
pass without lessening their ballast, and taking other 
precautions necessary and indispensable. 

But the small depth of water which covers the bar is 
not tBfe only inconvenience attending this passage; it has 
particularly, that of being always difficult, and often 
during a great part of the year, (on account that the sea 
breaks with great violence,) it is extremely dangerous ; 
hence accidents here are very frequent. 

Even on the day, when we arrived at the Senegal, a 
bodt belonging to a negro-vessel, named the Forcalquier, 
had perished on the bar at seven in the morning : it was 
coming from the river, to carry nineteen captives on 
board, wjien it unfortunately upset ; seventeen of the 
captives were drowned, and only the master of the boat, 
four sailors, and two negroes, were rescued from the 
waves. 

The currents on these coasts have a direction from 
North to South, and conveying with them the band, 
which hence accumulates, it obstructs the course of the 
waves, and consequently occasions them to break with 
great violence. 

This circumstance occurs on almost all the western 
coasts of Africa, and it is more or less dangerous, ac- 
K 3 
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cfording to the difference of the bearings, tbe \rin<l» 
which predominate, and the obstacles which the waves^ 
Encounter. 

It is very rare to see the bar absolutely calm and 
tranquil, but on the contrary, to behold the sea tempes- 
tuous, is altogether as uncommon. 

The waves which break here are always ternary, if I 
may be allowed the expression. I have often observed 
the general partiality of nature for this unequal number* 
'When the sea is agitated but feebly, it may be 
remarked that .three very distinct waves successively 
break against the bar, ; they are apparently united, for 
there is often a Marked interval between the assault of 
the first three waves, and the succeeding ones. 

When the bar is boisterous^ this ternary junction of 
waves is always evident; but then the assaults follow each 
other so quick, that it is hardly possible to distinguish 
any interval. The sailois call a sett- off, {tm-emhelli,) 
that interval between two attacks, which are long enough 
to admit of the bar becoming calm and allowing them 
an opportunity to pass; but the violence of the waves is 
often so great, and the attacks so rapidly successive, 
that .there is no pause between them, and consequently 
no sett- off. 

The force and celerity with which the waves of the 
same assault, and even the assaults themselves succeed 
each other, depend on the state of the sea, and on the 
Avinds ; but I have often observed, that wheh the sea 
was calm at a distance, and the wind blew but gently, 
the waves have broke with' great violence over the bar. - 
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I have tliereforc thought, that the cause of this event 
nugbt- b« traced to some convulsion which the sea may 
experience, at a distance, and which may agitate it» 
even to the extremity of this bay; After the cause 
of these powerful movements has ceased,, the surfac* 
of the sea quickly becomes calm, but the main body 
of the element preserves for a long time an oscillating 
movement, which is not perceptible in the open sea> 
but which near the shore become very obvious. 

When tlie waves come from a distance, and break 
upon the bar, the passage is then always difficult, ofteft 
dangerous, and sometimes impracticable, without being 
exposed to certain destruction. 

The effect of the waves, when they are in all their 
violence, is, that the second or third passes over the 
shallop, generally fills it, and either submerges it, of 
causes it to uplet, because the two 4ast waves break in 
a semi-circular form ; the third in particular produced 
this effect, and it is easy to comprehend the cause of 
this expansion. 

The first wave does not form itself scmi-circularly, 
because there is no impediment in its progress, arising 
from the return of the water of the former wave, and 
when the assaults are distinct, the first wave has time to 
dissipate itself; the second forms an arch from its 
meeting the waters of the preceding one, which in re* 
turning to the sea obstructs its progress, and compels 
it to rise; but the third wave, which exjieriences at 
once the combined obstacles of the returning waters 
of the first and second wave, is compelled to expand 
considerably in forcing its progress ; and as its ce^Brity 
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IS determined by a powerful impulsion, it arkeS; and 
forms a semi-arcade or semi-circle, tke elevation of 
i¥hich is in proportion to the degree of its rapidity. 

It is in general this third wave which sinks the vessel ; 
for the arch which it forms is of so considerable a dia-^ 
meter, that it covers it entirely from the stern to 
the fore ; and it has sometimes happened, that shallops 
have been turned completely on the point of their 
keel. A melancholy instance of the power of the 
waves occurred to the shallop belonging to the corvette, 
called the Rossignol, in the month of Pebruary, 1786 ; 
she was commanded by M. de Corneillan, the lieutc* 
nant. On entering the river, he found himself in the 
middle of the bar, which he had ima^ned to he 
passable, when the third wave of an assault caught his 
stern, heaved him on his fore, and left him supported,, 
in equilibrio, in this posture for a moment, and then 
overturned. 

The lieutenant, M. de Corneillan, and his crew, were 
saved almost miraculously ; but it was not till after they 
had been abandoned for the space of two hours to their 
own ej^ertions, and their despair. 

During my residence in Africa, four vessels, twenty- 
two shallops^ and a.hundred and nineteen men, among 
whom we sincerely lamented the loss of the Chevalier 
de la Hechois, lieutenant of the vessel commanding 
the corvette la Bayonaise, perished on the bar of 
the Senegal. The Chevalier de la Hechois joined to 
the talents and knowledge of an able sailor, all the 
requisites of an amiable man, and ail the virtues of a 
good citizen, 

3 
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So many misfortunes, and so many sacri/ices, suffi* 
cicntly deplorable and afifiictive, should induce govern- 
ment to institute opposite the bar, and at the foot of 
the signal above-mentioned, an establishment, which> 
while it indicated the anchorage, and the bar, should 
likewise be so arranged, as to enable it to afford im- 
mediate succours to those who are compelled, by duty 
or other causes, to expose themselves to the dangers of 
this perilous passage, and often those of shipwreck. 

Frequently during peace, and more particularly irt 
time of war, the indispensible necessity of communi'^ 
eating with tlie road of the Senegal, will not admit the 
delay of consulting the then state or dangers of the 
bar, and those who are unfortunately compelled to 
encounter them, too frequently risk the danger of de« 
ttruction. 

This consideration, which into intimately connect^ 
with the attention amd ctke^ whieh die life and pref 
t^rvation of men natttrttlly demand from ekch other, 
has induced me to give some attention to the constrttc* 
^on of a vessel which should be capable of pasting 
the bar with less danger at those times, when the 
power of the waves which break these, expose mariners 
to the hazard of perishing. The essential qualities oi ' 
such a vessel would belts incapability either of sinking 
or of being upset. 

It would be very easy to gi^e it the first quality, by 
It deck constructed in soch a manner that the surface 
which it would describe, should produce a sufficient 
equilibrium to prevent the vessel, in every instancer,. 
from sinking beneath the weight of the waters witk 
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which it might be covered. This deck should be »e 
arranged, by the constructor, as not to impede the 
•xertions of the rowers. But from the force of the 
waves it appears much mor^ difficult to prevent th«? 
vessel from upsetting. 

It appears to me, that very considerable stability 
might be given to a vessel of this kind, and which 
would enable it to resist the shock of the waves,, by a 
method capable of being removed at pleasure ;. aamely^ 
by causing its centre of gravity, to be lowered at any 
time when it may be found necessary, and thus aug- 
menting its gravity and its power of resistance-. 

Let us suppose! that in tha vertical plane of ih^ 
vessel's centre of gravity, th^re were placed a rod of 
iron formed by a number of bands of the same metal ; 
at the extremity of this rod, let there be fixed a weight 
of iron, or of lead, the specific gravity of which, would 
be in proportion to the effect required from it. 

When there was no occasion for this weight, it might 
be kept in some place allotted for it in the keel of the 
vessel, the bottom of which might be easily constructed 
for this purpose, and in such a manner, that the weight 
would occasion no inconvenience, nor produce any 
friction. 

, The rod might be rendered firm by an apparatus 
very easily constructed, and which might be provided 
with teeth, ^o as to render it capable of being worked 
like a crane. By means of a simple handle, the 
weight might be lowered down eighteen, twenty, or 
twenty.four inches beneath the bottom of the keel. It 
appears perfectly manifest, that the deseent of tki« 
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weight must produce a difference in the vessers power 
of resistance, against the efforts of the waves. 

I shall not at present enter more largely into the. 
execution of this project, the idea of which has been 
aiggested to me by the dangers of the bar of the«Se« 
»egal, which I have frequently passed. I was, how- 
ever, more strongly urged, by the interests of humanity^ 
and by the misfortunes w^ch 1 have deplored and been 
witness of. 

It may be supposed, that the difficulties and danger^ 
of this passage renders it alone a natural defence to 
the entrance of the river ; but this will not be found 
sufficient, and other measures must be resorted tO) ef- 
fectually to defend it against any enemy which njay 
attempt to force it. These means of defence are traced 
on the map of the mouth of the river, transmitted to 
government in 1788, and the original of which is yet in 
the Colonial Office. 

As soon as the bar is passed, a depth of seven or 
eight fathoms of water, and sometimes more, is found 
in the interior of the river. This would therefore admit 
of the largest vessels navigating there, were it not for 
the bar : but it would even be possible to proceed up 
the river as far as Podhor, where the tide still flows, 
though the extent of the course of the Senegal, be- 
tween its mouth and the last-mentioned place, is nearly 
sixty leagues. 

After having passed the bar, and proceeding up the 
river about two leagues from its mouth, and one from 
ihe islandi St. Ijouis, we perceive the islet of the English^ 
which is situated nearly in the middle of the river« 
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This islet is only fr«m sixty to eighty toises in lengtt^ 

by forty broad ; but it, nevertheless, offers the means of 

lyreventing the enemy fr«m approaching the island of 

the Senegal, and of obstructing their progress should 

•th^pass the bar. 

About three leagues from the mouth of the Senegal, 
,and one from the islet of the English, * is situated the 
. Isle St. Louis of the Senegal, which should be c6nsi-» 
dered as the principal establishment, and the chief seat 
of this governnient. «This island divides the river into 



♦ This is literally the me^ng of theautior, but it 
is surely a puerile tautology ; fot, if in the precediqg 
paragraph, we were told that the islet of the English 
was one league from the island of St. Louis, we do not 
require to be informed in the next one, that the island 
of St. Louis is one league from the islet of the English. 
But our author frequently presents similar instances of 
pleonasms, and tluere is scarcely a paragraph in the 
original,^ which does not afford specimens of inele- 
gance, and sometimes of incorrectness; while this, 
however, increases the difficulty of translating him with 
any degree of accuracy or spinit, it does not detract 
/rom the valuable information which this work undoubt- 
edly contains. It is gold, not polished into bright* 
* jiess, or laboured into elegance ; but covered with 
.the- dross of the mine, which must either be cleared 
. away, or suffered to obscure and contami|»teitt spleu* 
dour.— £<feVor. 
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two branches, of wJiich the western one is nearly three 
hufidred toises in length, and the eastern more than five 
hundred. 

The length of the isle, from North to South, is twelve 
hundred toises; but from East tp West it is only one 
hundred of medial bjeadth. 

Whpen passing by sea withtn cannon shot of the island 
of the Senegal, it presents a very agreeable and in- 
viting perspeclive, of which Vort St. Louis is the piin- 
cfpal object. To the right and left extends tlic two 
• parts of the city, the sti'eets of which are very regu- 
lar, and in general are composed of thatched houses ; 
= buildings inr jnasonry arc occasionally scattered amoi g 
them, and are. covered with platforms, according to the 
-custo'm of the country. 

The woods, which grow on the left bank of the river, 
appear at this distance as if joined to the isle, and in 
perspective, present a luxuriant unci very rural aspect; 
but this illusion is destroyed by a nearer approach, ftjr 
nothing can be more arid, dry, and void of vegeta- 
tion, than this island, the soil of which is a fine moving 
sanct. 

At the timewhein I resided in Africa, the population 
of this island was composed of Mulattoe^ and free in- 
digenous negroes, amounti^ig in the whole to. about two 
thousand four hundred individuals. To this number 
must be added what iu these countries were then called 
the cottage captives. These people resided on the. 
grounds of their master, and from always remaining, 
intermarrying, and sening within the bounds of his 
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domains, became in some measure like bondmen oT 
the family, and might be said to make one body, as 
they experienced from him nothing but benevolence. 
This domestic population amounted also to two thou- 
sand four hundred individuals at least. 

The number of white inhabitants, if we include 
established merchants, soldiers retired and married wit4i 
mulatto women, and workmen, do not all amount to 
above sixty individuals. 

Lastly, the governor, the military and naval officers 
attached to the government ; the persons employed in 
the administration ; the whole of the African battalion ; 
and all the retinue miglit form, in toto, nearly six hun- 
dred persons. 

At that time they carried on the slave trade, and 
there were always, in the different prisons, from a 
thousand to twelve hundred captives ; so that, in 1787, 
the total population of this island was not at the roost 
more than six thousand. 

This population, on such a narrow island of sand, 
and which produced no means of subsistence, may per- 
haf s appear astonishing; but all these means were not, 
however, wanting, for the negroes of the main land 
procured them, and there was never a deficiency of 
various kinds of meat, of fish, of fowl, of guinea- hens, 
and of somfe of the vegetables of the country ; in short, 
they lived here extremely well. 

I shall not here enter into any minute details on the 
manners and customs of the mulattoes and negroes of 
this island, of which I can only speak in a summary 
manner. In fact, they offer nothing very extraordinary, 
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as they are greatly tainted with the influence of Eu- 
ropean customs. It is in the interior, where we must 
observe the negroes; in this island they have no longer 
their simplicity, nor their native manners. 

Cue part of the negroes of the island of St. Louis, 
k>llow the Mahometan religion, while the others who arc 
also mulattoes acknowledge the Catholic faith. 

All- the free and wealthy negre^ses, as well as the 
mulatto^women call themselves signarcs, and the cu-.- 
tom of adopting this title is very general in all the parts 
of western Africa, between the Senegal and Cape 
Palmas ; it is considered as originating with the Portu- 
guese in Africa. 

Such of these signarcs as are unmarried, contract 
willingly with Europeans that kind of marriage, which 
the Turks call kabin or kubin, the duration of which i% 
limited to a certain time. 

When a European would contract a marriage of this 
kind, he cannot do it without the previous consent of 
the family of the signare, with whom he wishes to live, 
to whom presents are made ; when these and other for- , 
malities are observed, they live freely with these women, 
who consider themselves as being in some measure legi- 
timate wives> and make the children adopt the name of 
their father. 

Fom hence it is, that in the Senegal, at Goree, and 
at Salum, in the Gambra, and on all the coasts as far 
as Cape Palmas, it is very common to find many 
negroes and mulattoes with French, English, and Portu- 
guese names. In the river Sierra Lcona and the neigh- 
L 2 
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bouring coasts, all the rich negroes have the luxury of 
Portuguese names, sometimes amounting to eight or ten, 
and which , they always repeat successively when they 
speak of themselves. 

I shall now return to the principal subject which has 
inducer! me to make these observations on our supreme 
establishment of the government of the Senegal. 

In 1787j the military establishments, as well as all 
the buildings belonging to the government, were in 
general badly constructed, and in a state of dilapidation. 

The military ho«pital, the only one in the island, was 
altogether unfit, ill made, and very limited. Among its 
principal inconveniences may be reckoned, the ground- 
wards for the sick, where they suffered excessively from 
the heat,' and that more particularly during the rainy 
season, a time when sickness is most prevalent; maga- 
zines much too small, and too low, a kitchen badly dis- 
posed, a laboratory where the distiller is stifled with 
heat, and whence he sometimes with difficulty escapes; 
four wards which altogether contain about sixty beds, 
only one cham.bcr for a single surgeon, a miserable col- 
lection of medicines, and a very small closet for the 
director of the hospital. Such was the place destined 
for the reception of the sick, in a couritry where diseases 
are dreadful, violent, and almost always mortal; where 
the extreme danger to which they are exposed,. can bo 
compensated only by the most scrupulous attention, and 
the most extensive foresight. 

This hospital is destitute of w ards for the officers of 
the garrison, and still more for the government marines, 
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or for those of the merchant- men, who may put into the 
Senegal by accident, or who come there for the pur- 
poses of traffic. 

Nor are the quarters of the soldiers in any respect 
superior ; they are ill constructed, very confined^ low^ 
and likewise unhealthy. 

I have brought forward those truths which I consi- 
dered as important, because I have observed with regret, 
in Africa, as well as in America, that the barracks and 
hospitals of the soldiers are almost every where badly 
made, indifferently attended to, and very inimical to the 
preservation of the soldiers.. These circumstances may 
be considered in Africa, as some of the principal causes 
of their frequent maladies, and when these diseases take 
place, the invalids are conveyed to hospital, where, alas ! 
they experience no cessation of illness. Destitute of 
every convenience, and of every assistance, but above 
all of a sufficient access of air, which might contribute 
to their couvalef>cence, they perish victims to the ig- 
norance of their doctors, and their surgeons ; to the 
inconvenience of their accommodations; to the total* 
want of atxention ; to the deleterious qualities of the 
medicines, and sometimes even to the badness of the 
provisions. 

In vain did the chiefs of the government of the Sene- 
gal represent the inconveniences of the principal estab- 
lishments destined for the barracks and hospitals of the 
troops; these representations were always without effect, 
and the parsimonious system adopted by the thciii 

^3 
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ministry with regard to this part of Africa, suffered 
every thing to remain in its usual manneri 

But now that the French soldier is become a citizen, 
and that France is indebted for her integrity, her 
aggrandizement, her power, her importance, and her 
glory, to her generals, her armies, and to those soldiers 
,who in the revolutionary war have proved that French- 
men can dare, undertake, and execute every thing, and 
whose activity, patience, courage, and intrepidity, are 
above all eulogy ; now that France is governed by a 
chief, who covered with laurels, still preserves a grate- 
ful recollection of the courage of those warriors, whom 
he led to victory, the considerations I have here brought 
forward, will, doubtless become a principal object of 
the attention of government. 

Fort St. Louis of the Senegal, which occupies nearly 
the centre 'of the isle and the plan of which is equal- 
ly confused and scanty, forms a square, the sides 
of which, from East to West, is thirty four toises in 
length, and those from North to South thirty ^ve. 

The angles of this square are fortified by a species of 
bastion, but -they are so badly planned, and of so smalt 
an interior spacc,thatit is hardly possible to manoeuvre 
even a few field pieces. 

The platform is level with the first line of buildingg 
which surrounds the interior of this fort. Its ramparts 
are built upon strong beams or rafters, which form the 
roofs of the store-houses and caves below, and they are 
not ipore than thirteen feet above the earth itselt 
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This fort has likewise no ditch, and it is oasy to reach 
without any obstacle the very foot of its escarpment ; 
it is in fact of use only to terrify tke natives. of the 
country, and the Moors, for so far from being able to 
resist a regular attack, it might even be taken by as- 
sault, by resolute troops. Some efforts of art might 
however correct a few of these imperfections, but it would 
be altogether impossible to render it capable of sustain- 
ing singly a regular attack of four days. 

If the French concerns of this part of Africa should 
ever become so important as to render the safety of the 
isle St. Louis of the Senegal, and the circumjacent 
establishments indispensable, it would then be proper 
to construct another fort at the South point of th^ 
island. 

The bricks which would be necessary fqr this builds 
ing might be made in the country, and the facility 
which they possess of procuring linie and wood, would 
render the expence very inconsiderable. ' 

During the months of July, August, September, 
and October, the bar is an obstacle not very difficult to 
tfurmount,' but at any time an enterprizing enemy will 
not be obstructed by any difficulties or dangers which 
they have foreseen. It is therefore necessary to increasji 
the difficulties of this passage. 

The first defence of the bar might be made by two 
strong redoubts with which it should be flanked ; they 
should be constructed in wood, and fortified *Witli artii* 
lery of a large bore, with the necessary apparatus, for 
ifiring red-hot balls into the vessels which might approach, 
other pieces for sendinggra^e »bot into shallops endear 
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vouringto pass, and lastly very large mortars for firing 
bombs at the ships in the anchorage. 

A ship capable of containing twenty-four pieces of 
cannon, should be anchored in the interior part of th« 
river, about a hundred toises from the bar, and so dis^ 
posed as to be capable of giving all her fire with effect, 
and of sending either balls or grape-shot into the smaH 
vessels and boats whicti might effect the passage of the 
bar; these dispositions would most probably destroy 
the greater part of any force which miglit undertake 
this enterprize. 

If a part of the army should succeed in penetrating 
into the river, the redoubts above-mentioned might 
bear all their fire upon them, and maintain the combat 
in conjunction with the armed vessel which might change 
its position; a division of the gun-boats might also 
render the contest against any force, successful in enteir 
ing the river still more sanguinary. 

Forts, and other modes of defence, might also be 
formed on the left bank of the river, and which would 
impede any approaches to the islet of the English ; a 
large redoubt established here might attack the enemy 
in front, for the space of half a« hour in fknk, wben 
in a lateral position, and in the rear ^hen completely 
passed ; as soon as the enemy had escaped these attacks 
he would immediately find himself within the batteries 
of the southern point of the island St. Louis; but al-r 
ready reduced by the fosses which he has sustained, and 
barrassed not only by a conflict of three hours, but by 
innumerable consequential dangers, he would be but 
lU calculated to stand agaijist the forty whicb.I h^ve al- 
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ready observed might be constructed at the Southern 
extremity of the island. ^ 

, To these might be added, an entrenched battcryon the 
nipple of Guethandar {le mammellon de Guethandar) 
and the grand battery of the East, would doubtless be 
sufficient to prevent any establishment taking place in 
the anchorage similar to that which M. de Vaudreuil, 
occupied in 1779' 

But the principal efforts of resistance ought to be 
made at the bar, for it is there, that tbe art of the 
sailor, and of the soldier, should be displayed in its 
utmost extent ; in fact the very existence of the principal 
establishment of the Senegal, wi41 always be found to 
depend on the courage of the military, oh a consider* 
able display of artillery, and consequently oi% the de* 
gree of precision with which this defence is arranged 
and executed. 

Thtire ^xi^tsno phywc&l ccsrtainty, with regard either 
to the possibility, or tbe impossibility, which an enemy 
may possess of arriving at the island St. Louis> either 
by the branch of the Majingouins, or by jthe creek of 
the wood of Griel. 

It is therefore a very reprehensible supineness not to 
^tain incontestilyle information relative to these highly 
important facts; and any longer negligence of this 
kind will be so much the more dangerous, as it may 
lead to the most serious cfonsequences ; for if, as I 
think, such an event might succeed, particularly if it 
be undertaken towards the bad season, the enemy 
might arrive by the North of the river, without en- 
countering any obstacle whatever ; it b therefore ad; 
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Yiseable not to neglect defending the North part of tlie 
island, but on the contrary to create some obstacles to 
any descent which the enemy might meditate. 

As the time when 1 was in Africa, France maintain- 
ed, for the service 0/ the government of the Senegal 
and all its dependencies, only one corps of n^n, which 
b called the African Battalion, which consisted of four 
companies, and was formed in the same manner as 
the land troops : this battalion was very insufficient 
for the duties incumbent upon them. It may here be 
observed, that it would be much better if the govern- 
ment of the Senegal were to assume at once, all the 
importance of which it is susceptible. I do not, how- 
ever, here intend to examine what strength ought to 
be given to it, but shall simply observe, that as ia 
every case the artillery will be found the most efficient 
protection for every part of the government, it is of 
importance that thesoldicrs, charged ^with this defence^ 
should be able gunners and engineers, and the accuracy 
and precision of ainiing, as well as the activity and 
promptitude of working the batteries, should be the 
daily exercise of these troops. 

In no one circumstance, and on no one occasioiv 
will they stand in need of parading Snd manoeuvring ; 
it is an infantry capable of using tbc cannon ; it is a 
corps of artillery-men, which should be charged with 
the defence of the government of the Senegal. 

Artificers of difforent trades should also be increased 
here, such as carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, brick- 
'layers, pump*makers, house-painters, locksmiths, tin- 
men and men capable of writing, and able to facilitate 
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the progress? of all kintls of work ; ^yit^l such an esta- 
blishment much might be done during peace, and the 
service would also be belter attended to during war. 

The water of this island is brackish, and is procured 
'from holes, which are daily perforated in the sand ; it 
is known to be bad, and to it, may in a great degree 
be attributed the dibcases of the sotdiers. This incon- 
venience is, however, rcrae^lied by the use of filtering 
stones, which they may procure from the island of Te« 
neriffe in great abundance : the excellence of this 
method of purifying the water is acknowledged, and it . 
certainly ought to be a<lopted in preference. Cisterns 
might also be formed, or boats sent every day to the. 
main land to procure fresh water. 

It is very essential, that in these burning climates the 
soldiers should be prevented the fatal use of spirituous 
liquors ; and it is highly necessary, that those who cater 
for the troops should be interdicted from serving this 
fermented liquor to them among their daily rations. 

I shall here mention the ration of an Plnglish soldier^ 
during the time that the commerce of the Senegal was 
in the possession of England. 
■ ^ This note is^extracted from an official register, which 
is a model of prudence and precaution. 

This ration consisted daily of a pound of beef to 
each man ; a pound and a quarter of new bread, of 
good quality ; six ounces of butter a week ; a choppin 
of Teneriffe wine per day, with pepper and salt. 

In the same register from which this excerpt is taken, 
and the original of which in English, is in my posses- 
sion, is in the following note: 
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t' It having been represented to the LorJs Conin;is- 
Sioners of the Treasury, that the use of the red wine of 
Bourdeaux, employed as a medicine in the hospitals, 
is efficacious in curing dysenteries and other local 
diseases, the lords have contracted with the commis- 
sary general of provisions, to furnish this wine to such 
of the soldiers whose illncbs may require it, instead of 
that of Teneriffe." 

The bills o{ mortality of the troops serving in Africa 
sufficiently prove, that too much care and attention 
cannot be paid to their health and their preservation. 

It is however of importance, that neither their sub- 
^sisteirce nor their hospitals should be abandoned to a 
set of men, who from natural depravity endeavour to 
enrich themselves from whatever they may furnish ; 
who even calculate the advantages resulting from a 
supply of damaged provisions, and of medicines totally 
deficient in virtue, which they purchase at a low price; 
who would purvey bad butter, spoiled vinegar, musty- 
flour, rice of an inferior quality, weak and adulterated 
wines, made by avaricious hirelings ; the oils and the 
lard rank ; suj^ars of the very worst quality ; and even 
the medicines themselves, which are intended to dissi- 
pate disease, to roi'.cl death, and to recal existence, are 
confided to the direction of a set of men, who sell, 
without opposition, articles of the most nefai'ious and 
detestable qualities. 

I have insisted forcibly on these remarks, because I 
well kiiow the evil which the exclusive company of the 
Senegal have already done, and at which a patriotic 
and ingenuous mind cannot but feel indignant. I most* 
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sincerely hope, that uhat I have just said may be tho 
means of preserving countries capable of becoming veiy 
valuable to France, from the dreadful abuses which I 
have seen heaped upon them. ' 

The observations which I am now about to oflTer, on 
the means of building in masonry, ^nd in wood, are 
here laid down with the intention of assisti^^g the go« 
vernment, and the merchants, in forming some idea 
of the expences which new establishments in this part* 
•f Africa would require. 

All the brick-works of the inland St. Louis of the 
Senegal, are made of bricks simply baked in the suq» 
unless they are intended for erecting strong and lasting, 
buildings, when they are regularly constructed ijr' 
brick-kilns. 

• The ordinary dimensions of the bricks used in 178S 
were eight inches long, by four broad^ and two inches 
thick. 

Their form was not exactly regular ; ^heir fabricatioa 
lisa very bad, and their materials ^o friable, that -m 
great nuihber of them were always ifievitably rejected ; 
from which circumstance I observed, on many occa<- 
sions, that a cubic fathom of building with these bricks 
generally required about 5000 of them. _ 

Whenever government may be willing to improve this 
essential matter for constructing durable buildipgs, it 
will be found very easy, for I myself rezideted them 
something superior. ^ 

There is no deficiency of good clay for mektng 
bricks in the environs of the island St. Louis, for it is 
abundant in those of Soorr and Thioog, which are the 

yoi* I. M 
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most approximate, and it might be procured in profu- 
sion from the interior of the isle of Biffeche, and of 
the surrounding lands at the mouth of the river ; it 
would only be necessary to subject this earth to a pre- 
irious munipulation, in order thoroughly to deterge it 
from any heterogenous matter which might be inter- 
mingled with it. 

I proppsed forming a brick-kiln in the island of 
Thiong, which appeared to me the best adapted for 
such an establishment, and where they might easily have 
instructed negroes, and made them expert at this 
work ; but the poverty of the finances was then an in- 
superable obstacle to this plan. 

In 1786, they paid at the rate of four bars for bricks 
per thousand : the bar is an imaginary money, and 
equal to about &ve francs in silver. 

It may be considered as an invariable rule, that there 
must not be expected, from a negro workman employ- 
ed in building, above half the labour which may be had 
from able men of this kind in France ; and I have ob- 
served, that while a good French bricklayer, will build 
inFrance his cubic fathom in four days, a negro re- 
quires eight days to do the same quantity in Africa. 

TTie expence of three cubic fathoms of building in 
bricks made in the country, was in 1787 as follows : 

Three bricklayers for eight days each, at one 
franc per diem - - - 24 

TNvo assistant bricklayers {aides magons) for 
eight days each, at lOd. per diem * 8 
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Brought forward - 82 fr, 

•frwo labourers^ for eight days each, at lOd. 

per diem - * - S^ 

Fifty-nx rations^ for 56 days, at one franc per 

ration - V- - ^ 5& 

Total expencc for labour - 96 fr» 
A hogshead of lime, made from oyfter-shells, costs, 
if made in the island St. Louis, a bar, or five francs. 
The benks of these fossil shells are very nunierous in 
the environs of the island, and the lime which is pro- 
cured from them is of a superior nature ; but the 
quality of the water detracts from the excellence of 
the mortar, and this also requires to be improved by 
manipulation^ 

If the hogshead of lime contains four cubic feeti on« 
cubic fathom of brick-work will require thirteen hogs« 
liead^ of lime.. 



Recapitulation of the expmces of three cvbic fathom* of 
itrick'Work, const riicted in bricks made in the Senegalp 
according to the observations made in tJSG and 17S7* 

Fifteen thousand bricks, at 20 francs per .1000 300 frr 

Thirty-nine hogsheads of lime - - 195 

Workmanship - ^ - 9^ 

Contingent expence* - - * 12 

Total * 603 fr.- 

m2 
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•The expence of one cubic fathom of this solid 'brick- 
work may therefore be estimated at nearly two hundred 
francs. 

But as instead of paying in silver, the custom there 
was to pay in bars, by way of merchandlzet and at^ 
the average value of a bar xfi this kind, which con» 
sisted either of gunpowder, of plates of iron, scarlet 
cloth, of glass ware, and in short of any other kind of 
merchandize, did not bear a proportion of more than 
two francs and ten pence to real money, and it being 
of importance to the public treasury to continue this 
economical custom, it follows, that if they pay in barfc 
of this kind, for a cubic fathom' of brick-work, Its 
absolute value is notmore than a hundred francs. 

The adjacent forests of the island St. Louis will 
furnish in' abundance wood for building, which does 
not require more than eighteen feet in length and four 
inches square. Wood of greater length, and conse- 
quently of more extensive dimensions, might be pro- 
cured from the distant forests, whether in the country 
watered by the Senegal, or in those irrigated by the 
Gambra; and this timber, in every respect proJ)er for 
durable buildings, would not cost one-third of the 
value, which must be paid if it were brought from Eu- 
rope, besides that they would then be compelled to 
import only planks of oak and deal. I shall not, how- 
ever, extern! «iny farther these economical details* 
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CHAP. V. 

General observations an the river of the Senegal, and om* 
some of the circumstances of its course^ between tke 
bar and the cataract of the rock Felow — Some morm 
particular notes on that part of this river ^ between th^ 
island St. Louis and. the fort of Podhor. 

The extent of the course of the Senegal, from ilf^ 
^ outh to the cataract' of the rock Felow is near two 
hundred and eighty leagues, though the distance in ft. 
direct line between the cataract (which is the boundary 
of the French navigation towards the interior of Africa} 
and the bar, is not more than a hundred and sixty 
leagues. But there is perhaps no river in the world< 
which has so many turnings^ circumvolutions, and con* 
tortious, astheSetiegal. 

It may immediately b^ perceived, that, from the rock 
Felow, as far as the sea, thiij river delights to meandef 
through all those countries whose declivity is gentle, 
and every thing indicates that that; portion of Africa, 
comprised between the eighth degree of East longitude* 
of the island of Ferro, and the Atlantic Ocean, ^nd* 
between the twelfth and eighteenth de^rpe of North la- 
titude is very low,^and the inclination of its level is- 
scarcely perceptible. 
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The waters of the Senegal rolling over tiiis land, 
which is in general sandy, light, and almost horizontal, 
is found to be subjected to all the different inflections 
of the countries which they describe, and to all the 
caprices of the slightest local circumstances. Thus a 
forest, more impervious than usual ; a bank of rocks ; 
a tuft of earth, more tenacious and hard, or k Vein of 
earth more compact, quickly changes the coili-se of 
its waters, and directs them in such confused and con- 
tradictory lines, that the river always seems lipon the 
point of recurring to its sources. 

Perhaps no Other river on the face of the globe is so 
often subject to unexpected sinuosities, and tb such 
Bumerouis circumvolutions; different branches of its 
•bourse take so frequently directions absolutely Opposite 
BQ the road which it ought to pursue, that iti the navi^ 
gation of this river, whether by sailing or /owing (the 
latter of which is most common), the vessels are in- 
cessantly compelled to change their tack; the -ships, 
even of the same convoy, seem as if pursuing a con- 
trary course ; and on many occasions it has happened » 
that after having for eight and forty boufs followed the 
contours of a peninsula, the gulph of which is some- 
times nothing more than a tongue of land of twenty 
toises in breadth, they find themselves at nearly tlie 
tame meridianal point at which they set out. 

This tortuous navigation augments the passage from 
the island St. Louis to Galam nearly 100 leagues 
^f unnecessary extent ; and this voyage, which can 
only take place in the rainy season, because at this^ 
tame the elevation of th# waters is greater, basalwayt> 
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been regarded as so detrimental to the health, as well 
^s tothelife of those who have performed it, that it is 
a well accredited fact in this part of Africa, that one- 
third of the Europeans have perished in Uie attempt. 
But in fact the windings and turnings of the Senegal, 
its advancings, and its retrogradations, are among the 
least of its inconveniences. 

Sand-hanks, and congeries of rocks, which intersect 
the bed of the river ; enormous trees, and immense 
portions of land, which its waters detach, and bear 
along with them ; successive hurricanes and storms, 
which are almost always followed by dead calms; a 
bui-ning atmosphere, which, when not violently agi- 
tated, becomes stagnant and insupportably oppressive; 
unexpected difficulties, which arise principally from the 
carelessness and ignorance of the negroes, who gene* 
rally form the ship's crew ; conferences and inter- 
minable negociations with the princes and chiefs of the 
countries passed along ; and lastly, the disagreeable ex- 
halations, from the flowers of certain trees which 
llouribh in great plenty on the banks of the river, and 
iivhich diffuse a pleasing smell, but produce most dreadfut 
head-achs. Such are the obstructions, the disgust, and 
the dangers of this tedious navigation, which by the 
union of a certain number of precautions, and mea- 
sures at once possible and practicable, amd ^dependent 
tipon the government, might become not only less te» 
iious, and more easy and commodious, but might also 
be freed from the greater part of those inconvefiiences, 
irheuce result such dreadful diseases^ which t\tm to 
4.- 
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the present moment attack many of tkose. .wKo under* 
take tkis vo^'agc. 

If it were rendered" more commodious, more easy, 
iwid less perjtkrus, this passage from the island St. Louis, 
to Galam, would present a rare union of all that is 
astonishing, pleasing, and admirable; and it would 
become* one of the most curious and interesting voyages^ 
that could possibly be performed ; for along the whole 
extent of these numerous and extensive contours of the 
Senegal, nature has lavished with an incredible profu.- 
sion, her most varied riches, her most noble vegetation,, 
and every thing which the animal kingdom presents,, 
either astonishing, singular, or fascinating. 

Some of the spots here <iisj)layed, exhibit all the 
graces and attractions of nature in a state of purity ;. 
while in others we admire objects which venerable age 
has rendered august and striking; here are anient 
forests of trees, the size and elevation of which, bespeak 
their years, and these prodigious plants, which yet 
appear green and flourishing, after a growth of so many 
ages, seem solemnly to uunounce that ia these desolate 
and fertile countries nature never expires. 

In every part where the waters of the river are shal- 
low, a vast number of hippopotami, arid ofcaymam may 
be seen of a most prodigious size. 

The banks often become the theatres of the aukward 
and ridiculous sports of a number of apes of varioua 
kinds; at other times we behold the innocent arouse- 
ments of antelopes, gazelles, kids, and a variety of other 
i8,*^w]u>se maime£3 are ingenuout^^ and innojkiaus^ 
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the trees arc covered with birds of a brilliant and singu- 
lar plumage, and which at onct delight the eye, and 
arrest the attention. 

The gloomy and extensive forests of these regions arc 
inhabited ^vith lions, leopards, hyenas, jackalls, and 
wild boars, who often present dreadful spectacles of 
their ferocit}', and of their sanguinary and furious con- 
tests* 

Surrounded by an innumerable quantity of all these 
animals, whose form, colour, and size, are as various as 
their habits, their manner and their character are dis- 
tinct, lives the elephant, at once valuable and peaceable* 

This animal from its size, courage, and strength, is 
respected and dreaded even by the most formidable and 
the most ^rocious monsters ; but disdaining to abuse 
his superiority, and unwilling to become a tyrant, the 
most timid and feeble animals approach and suitound 
him, with all that confidence which benevolence and 
hpmanity inspires. 

On the banks of the Senegal, there may often be seen 
troops of forty and fifty elephants together ; they seem 
to form but one family, and the most perfect unanimity 
reigns among them ; attentive observation may even 
trace an apparent respect and veneration for those who 
have become old ; reciprocal kindness and attention 
towards each other, alnd to their young they appear 
Indulgent and affectionate. 

A memoir of a voyage to Galam, which was given 
me by M. de Repentigny, as well as four journals com- 
municated to me by Messrs. d'Erneville and l*Amiral| 
the former a captain of the Africaq battalion, and tho 
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latter a merchant, who had both in 1780, made for the 
•econd time thcsie painful journies, the exact similarity 
of this memoir and these journals, with the^arious notes 
which J have collected, induce me confidently to affirm 
that the preceding narration is precisely true. 

But hitherto, the traveller who proceeds to Galam 
by the river, has been unable to enjoy all the charms of 
so many novel ^nd astonishing objects ; tormented wit^ 
Jhe delays, the obstructions, and the difficulties of such 
a painful and tedious navigation; destitute of every 
thing which can render it more agreeable, oppressed by 
» burning atmosphere, comcious of the danger of th^ 
putrid and malignant diseases which threaten him, his 
impatience, his inquietude, and Above all the specula^ 
•tions which induced him to undertake the voya^, ail 
conspire, to absorb the very faculties of his soul an4 
mind. 

It cannot therefore be expected, that, till some pre^ 
cautions and some better concerted arrangements for ren- 
dering this passage less tedious, less dangerous, and more 
agreeable than at present, shall become objects of soli* 
citude to the government, that natural philosophy,^ 
patural history, geography, national indusrry, nay even 
moral philosophy, or rational philanthropy, can b^ 
advantageously benefited by the exclusive and indepen- 
dent possession of one qj the greatest rirvers in the world ; 
a river which flows through an immense extant of rich, 
fertile, andpopulous countries, which may be consider- 
ed astotally new to Europeans, and which, at every step 
presents objects in the highest degree interesting tQ 
curiosity ami observation. 
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From what I have already said of the river of the 
Senegal, it will be presumed that there remains to be 
said yet much more. I am unable to present any thing' 
beyond a faint outline of a picture, which, if considered 
in all its details, would itself form a very considerable 
work, and far beyond the limits which I must give to 
this book ; but necessiated to observe the promise which 
I have made, I shall now proceed to make some 
observations on the commerce of the gum, and as the 
Moors who sell us this valuable commodity now become 
so necessary to Europe, and which forms one of the 
principal objects of the commerce of the Senegal. 

The principal markets for gum, are the confines of 
the desert and Podhor, both of which are situated on 
the banks of this river. 

On account of the numerous windings of the Senegal, 
the passage from the island St. Louis to the confines of 
the dcsart, is upwards of thirty leagues, while in a direct 
line, the distance between these two points is not esti- 
mated at more than twenty leagues. But it has been 
already shewn that the Senegal follows a winding course, 
from which circumstance it results, that it never pre- 
sents a direct line for more than fiye leagues, and that 
it often divides itself into many branches or arms, which 
form a number of islands sometimes of a remarkable 
size, I shall, however, only notice such as would be 
favourable to those attempts at free cultivation, spoken 
of in the first chapter of this work. 

Between the bar of the Senegal aftd the confines of 
the desart, to the East of the main course of the river, 
are first observed the islands of Sorr, of Guyagou, and 
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Douroumout which form together a surface often square 
leagues. We next arrive at the island of Biffecbe which i» 
24 leagues in length from North to South, and five of 
medial breadth from East to West. This large island 
is intersected by two streams of water one of which is 
denominated the Marigot, or Branch of Gios, the other 
the Marigot of Beguio; they are both arms of the 
river, which bears the name of Saguerai, and forms the 
^stern limits of the island of Bifieche, the surface of 
which is a hundred and twenty square leagues, while iti^ 
meridianfil point is not distant more than two leagu<es^ 
from the island St. Louis. 

On the right bank of the principal course of the river, 
are situated the islands of Thiong, Wood Island, {nU 
au Bois,) the islands of Griel, and that of Gazelles, the 
whole of which is fourteen leagues in length by a medial 
breadth of two leagues, thus forming a surface of eight- 
and- twenty square leagues. The meridianal point of 
the island of Thiong, is also a very small distance from 
the island St. Louis. 

Thus the metropolis of this governnvent, has at its 
command islands sufficiently approximate, as to render 
its protection and its superintendance over them, certaiu 
and undeviating ; these island form together a surfieice 
of one hundred and fifty-eight square leagues, and are 
fertile and populous ; they are likewise advantageousl/ 
situated for any attempts at cultivation which may be 
undertaken, and their inhabitants would be more par- 
ticularly disposed to concur in these enterprizes, first 
from their connections with us being more frequent^ and 
their concerns more direct ; and secondly, from the ip- . 
ispensable mcasuresof protection which the«c island s 
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would require^ they would hence be rescued from the 
insults and pillages of the Moors, whose victims they 
incessantly become. 

Before mentioning the desert, some notice must be 
taken of the Marigot of the Maringouins, which is thus 
denominated, on account of the immense number of 
musquitoes with which it is infested. 

This Marigot is a branch of the river, which empties 
itself into the sea, at a village called Inguyagher. 'Its 
length is about three leagues ; its channel is deep and 
will carry vessels of sixty tons burthen: the flood tide 
enters here, and completely fills it; its borders are 
covered with trees, and it is distant about sixteen leagues 
from the island St. Louis, twelve from the confines 
of the desert, and six from the island of Serinpale, 
which is situated at that part, where the river, not being 
more than two leagues from the sea, suddenly changes 
its constant and general direction from East to West, 
and assumes a new one as far as its mouth, follow ing in a 
parallel manner ; the shores of the sea, from which it is 
Separated only by a tongue of sand, whose size dimi- 
nishes more and more in approaching the bar. 

It is ajcircumstance very singular and remarkable in 
th^ Senegal, that this river has a constant repugnance 
at raifigling its waters with those of the ocean, and even 
where itjdoes enter itself into the sea, it appears as if 
against its inclination, for instead of this circumstance 
taking place as usual iu the directionof the last part of 
its course, it is from ane of its banks^ while the line 
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frohi the middle of its rtioath, is petpehdictrtir to'Its 
last direction. 

Some persons have been of opinion that the Mft'Hgdt 
of the Mariugouins, was formerly the mouth of the 
Senegal, but this prejudice no One canfeel who has any 
knowledge of the different places ; fur the di^fection of 
this Marigot is ofevioilsly towards the North- 
east, nor is its dbpth dtty thing equal to that of the 
river near the bar ; this branch can therefore be regarded 
only as one of those accidental variations, which are so 
prodigiously frequent albng the whole of its course from 
the rock Fclow to the sea. 

The bed of the Senegal frotn the ishmd of Sei*i«p8ll6 
to the bar, has been the tedious labour of many succes- 
sive ages, and it is very probable that when this part of 
western Africa shall be more attentively observed and 
more regularly studied, many of those dubious and con- 
troverted points, which it so frequently presents to us, 
will be finally determined. 

The desert where one of the principal markets for the 
gum is held, is situated on the boTWers of the Sertegjal, 
and it is here where the Moors of Trarshaz, bri^ the 
gum from the forest of Sahel, Which is from twenty-eight 
to thirty leagues* distant. 

The fort and village of Podhor, the Escftle of Cok, 
and the Red Kennel, {Terrier EovgCy) are the places 
where the gum-merchants assemble from the fOi^ests of 
Alfatack and El-Hiebar, where it is worked by the 
the Moors, Brachktiaz, and the Moors Oul^d*£UHlighi 
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or Darmanko, which is distant from the northern bank 
of the Senegal about thirty or forty leagues. 

The distance from the confines of the desert, to th« 
fort of Podhor, is about seven leagues in a direct line, 
but following the windings of the river, it is near forty 
leagues ; and what prov^ the extt-eme level nature of 
the lands between Podhor and the sea, is that near the 
fort thq tWe is yc4 per^ptible. 

It would be superfluous here to enter into any details 
relative to the construction of buildings, and defences 
f#r tbe fort of "Podhor^ wkicb possesses in a fti^>cein9 de- 
gree evecy possible inpeefe^tion ; the «^ect of Ibis 
fort which is garrisoned by forty aoldiess, is to protect 
the gam trade, to nmintatn our icoonectioiis wilh &e 
Moorish \ tribes Bnbcbknaz ^nd 0.ulfid-*El^Haghi Dfir- 
mfinko, and to eestriet the Siratick or J^ing of ihe 
Poulhas Pe»l6, 

' In 17^9 tkos^^rt which was In a state of dilapidation 
iN>ukl have required great repairs, but it would now be 
better to construct it in another plfice, and on a diierent 
prinoiple. In fitct this establishment is indispensable* 

The most remarkable circumstances of the course of 
die Senegal) between the desert and Podhor, are those 
0f its receiving in this interval the waters of the branches 
and lakes of Paniefpule and Cayar, the first of which 
i« situated on its right bank and the latter on its left. 
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CHAP. VI. 



OF THE GVlf TRADE OF THE tE^EOAL. 



Of the nature ofgwm^ and its use in commerce — The gum 
of the Senegal the best of tdl hitherto known — Des* 
cription of the gum tree — Sold on the banks qf the 
Senegal by three Moorish tribes who inhabit the South-' 
trn parts of Zaara. They c$llect it in three forests of 
Acacia ; gum trees situated in the grand desart of 
Barbary about thirty or forty leagues from the right 

■ bank of the Senegal— They are denominated Sahfi^ 
Al'Fatack, and El-Hiebar-^The forest of Sakoi m^ 
worked by the tribe of TrarshaZf that of Al-^Futack 
by the tribe of Brachknaz^ and that of El-Hiebar by^ 
the tribe of Ouled'El-Hagki'Darmanko -^ In what 
manner and at uhat period the Moors collect the. gum; 
— Three forests produced in 1786 and 1787 one 
million pounds of gum, a part of which passed into 
tlte hands qf the English through Arguin and the great 
and little Portendick — Conduct of tht English towards 
the Moors whilst they were masters of the Senegal — 
We have not been so active and sagacious as the 
English — Our conmerce might procure one million 
pounds of gum from the countries watered by the Sene* 
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^l-^T&e, price mt wkkh the Moors sftl the gum, tui^ 
V>hat may he their pr^ts on this merchandize — The 

^gwn of the Senegal is a very wholesome and substcmticil 
noMtishment^^The government ought to act xp^th some 
degree of paUcy^ in order to attach to them tlie Moors 
who freqwnt the Senegal — The inveterate hatred and 
dissensions between the tribe of TrarshaZy and those 
f^Brachknaz and Darmanko — War between -the- tribes 

iifi }786, and a victory gained by the Brachknaz over 
the Trarshaz, tmd the death of Hilly-Koury their king.. 

Since the abolition of slavery and the slave trade, by» 
the French in our coloniei, the gum of the Senegal (so 
^nominated by the merchants) has been one of the 
principal objects, and indeed the most valuable com- 
modity which is here held forth to commercial s|'ecu- 
lation. 

It has already been seen that France, by possessing. 
ihe exclusive advantage of navigating this river, of pro- 
ceeding up it as far as local circumstances will 
permit, of forming as many establishments as may Jie 
advantageous, and of trafficing along the whole extent 
freely and quietly, renders herself secure in every enr 
terprize which she may undertake ; she has likewise the 
opportunity of being able to extend her relations, as far 
as ^ pleases towards the centre of Africa, with a de- 
gree of secrecy,, which will keep every rival nation, 
^norant of her proceedings, and hence secure her from 
any contradiction on their part, together with the 
advantage of sheltering the comtlierce of pne of the 
gpeatest xiyers in the .world from the bo^d cupidity o£ 
N 3 
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interlopers. With regard to the commerce of the gum, 
the possession of this river enables them also to pro- 
cure from the countries, which it irrigates, a sufficient 
quantity to supply abundantly all the markets of Europe. 

Gum is a concrete vegetable juice, which oozes from 
clefts in the bark of certain trees, either naturally or by 
incision, and which afterwards coagulates. 

This substance is employed in a number of trades ; it 
is indispensible in almost every process of dj^ing, and 
in the manufacture of piinted cottons; it is used in 
silks, ribbons^ la\yns, gauzes, cambrics, and hats; it 
is also necessary in medical and confectionary prepara- 
tions; the painter and the gilder are compelled to use 
it, as well as many other trades too numerous to men- 
tion. This matter, which to so many useful qualities, 
joins also the invaluable advantage of being a whole- 
some and substantial nutriment, was formerly brought 
from Arabia to Marseilles by way of Eg3^t. 

When the Europeans began to frequent Arguin, Por- 
tendick, and the Senegal, the Moors doubtless offered 
t ) them their gum ; but at that period the gum of 
Arai)ia was the only one in request, and it was not till 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, that the 
Dutch introduced that of the Senegal into Europe. 

When the French became masters of this river, 
and of the harbours of Arguin and Portendick, they 
were not long in discovering, that in the meridianal 
pails of the great desart of Zaara, near the Senegal, 
arad«t sandy and uncultivated countries, there existed 
three considerable forests of gum trees. They imme* 
idiately caused the places where the forests were found 
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to be reconnoitred, and even the forests themselves 
were attentively examined. They hence observed, that 
the distance between them and the northern bank of 
the river, and the harbours of Arguin and Portendick, 
were sufficiently near to admit of this commodity being 
conveniently transported thither; the gum was pro- 
cured, and experiments made, which sufficiently proved, 
that it might rank with the best gums of Arabia ; the 
•French then trafficed in this merchandize, and brought 
it into repute* 

Towards the close of the last century, the merchants 
of Bourdeaux and Nantz made some new comparative 
experiments on the gum of the Senegal, and it was de- 
cided, that it was far superior to all gums brought from 
the East, even that of Arabia ; that it was more mucilagi- 
nous and adhesive ; and that in many arts, trades, and 
varipus operations, its essential qualities were so great, 
as to render it incapable of being supplanted by any 
other, and consequently it soon became possessed oi 
an exclusive preference. 

These experiments were made public ; they stamped 
a value on the gum collected by the Moors of Zaara, 
and sold by our merchants of the Senegal ; it became 
celebrated, and for these last thirty years has been ia 
general request. 

It was nearly about the same period, that a sqrt of 
taste, and even" luxury, began to spread itself in all 
ranks of society ; the manufactures of silks, gauzes, 
lawns, and printed cottons^ became more numerous ; 
in all of these gum was principally used ; the exporta- 
tion of this substance became considerable, and at the 
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^reseat raonwot it isone of the most iraporUnt article 
"of commerce. 

It will be ieen (hat the^vernment of the Senegal 
mayexport into Europe near two million pounds •f 
this nv^rchnndiEe ; to collect this, and convey it into 
•France, 'would require a krge oapitaU vessels, sailor§» 
and olifaer seafaring people. This quantity of giim> At 
the average price of thirty-five sols per pound, will 
:!pirodaoe a sale of three millions five huwifed thoiWU^ 
livres, and a profit of near three millions. 

We should not therefore neglect such an important 
branch of commerce ; it was, however, sold in 17d3» 
to a company whose least vice was that of being unen- 
lightened. This invaluable branch of a lucrative 
commerce withered away, and perished, in the unskil- 
ful hands of thofe who possessed it ; and the. English, 
who unceasingly enrich themselves by our negligence, 
found means, though excluded from the Senegal, to 
procure for a length of time, by Arguin and Portendick, 
almost as much gum as we did from our factories in 
the river ; and from 1787, until the period of the re- 
volution, they had even monopolized nearly the whole 
of this merchandize, which, however, the most simple 
Measures might have directed into our hands. 

The public weal, which will not permit these errors 
and ^defects to be concealed, has induced me to discuss 
them, and to enter into those details, which are natu- 
jrally allied with die history of a commerce necessary 
to be known in all its extent. 

I shall not here relate' all the circumstatices whicii- 
ft has produced ; it has eau:ited. the avarice of all the 
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commercial nations of Europe^ roany of which have 
at different periods established themselves at Arguin 
and Portendick, in the hope of attracting thither the 
gum trade. 

All these successive establishments have cost con- 
siderable sums of money ; they have also had but a 
short existence, and but indifferent success, because all 
the inconveniences of a difficult and dangerous coast, a 
security, which the perfidy of the ^foors incessantly 
renders equivocal and precarious, and the hazards of 
war have at all times been found united, to crush these 
factories; and in acidition to these may be added, that 
the natural road for the gum of Zaara is along the 
banks of the Senegal ; \yhence the possessors of this 
river might always draw hither, even the whole of it, if 
their conduct were firn^, politic, and reasonable. 

The English, hitherto our masters in industry and 
commerce, were possessed of the Senegal during the 
whole time between 1760and 1779- They well knew the 
advantage which the exclusive possession of this river gave 
them, in trading for the guni ; a^d from the moment 
they entered it, they forbade any of the ships, frequent- 
ing Arguin or Portendick, in order that there might be 
no diversion in the disposing of a merchandize, which 
ought naturally to take place at the factories of the 
Senegal. 

The tree which yields the gum, known in commerce 
under the name of the gum of the Senegal, belongs to 
the genus of Acacias, and is called by the Moors and 
negroes near the river, when it produces white gum, 
Uereck, and when it yields red gum, Nebueb« 
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These two species of Acacia giHn^trecft are libe most. 
iHimerous, and are abwn^ntly propagated in the 
Whhe and moving sands, which form the soil of the 
countries bordering on the sea from Cape Btanoo ofj 
Barbary to Cape Verd, and in those which arc situated 
tb the North of the course of the Senegal, from Galam 
. to the factory called the Desart. 

Wany other specie* of gum-trees are ako to be 
found here ; bat the Uereck and Nebueb are not only 
the most valuable, and ihe mfWit numerous, but three 
large forests are principally composed of them, and 
^ are known under the appellation of Sahel, Al-fVttack, 
and El-Hiebar, and which are situated at the me- 
i^dianal extr<imities of Zaara, or the great desart -of 
Barbary, and nearly at an equal distance from the bor- 
ders of the Senegal, and the s^a. 

The Uereck is found in equal pleq=ity in the environs 
of fort St. Louis of the Senegal, and on the southern 
banks of this river, as far as Podhor. 1 ha've seen it 
^60 in the islands of Sorr and Thiong ; and ia Wood 
Island ; these trees are not connected together, but 
scattered here and there. 

The gum tree of the Senegal is not in general more 
than eighteen or twenty feet high, and about three feet 
in circumference ; at least, such are, according to the 
Moors who sell us the gum, the tr6es which form the 
three forests of Sahcl, Al^Fatack, and El-Hiebar. I 
have, however, seen gum trees twenty-five and twenty- 
eight feet high, in the isles of Sorrand Thiong ; but the 
•oil here is covered with a bed of vegetable eardi, and 
the trees ate very few in number. 
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tn genertil ^Iso ihc gnhi 'trete i» ctodk^, and has a 
Tcry irriigntar, inelegant, ^nd uiyfi^lettsant eppearMice : 
fn fact, ntjJii'ly all th(*Ae ti^es ate^ i*t fhc laiiguage of the 
-forester, sttinted, aud the stotks of a year old pewmble 
tathet bnjihes than^hf ubs: 

This ^ffett is'dombtlessjowi'rtg to'the aridity and dele- 
tCTTOus quality of ^the sandy soil in Avhk?btb€y vegetate, 
but ttibit particularly to the keenness and malignity ^f 
the East winds, which prevail here during the whole 
'fainter, and consequently prevent them- from arriving at 
their full perfection. 

Th6 leaves of this tr^eare ^IteiiKite and bifed, very 
sniall, and of a dry, dirty green; the branches are 
thorny fVorti the part where 'the leaves project; the 
flowers are white and very short; the trunk is full, 
hard, and dry, and the bark smooth, and of a dark 
grecu colour. 

Those who wish for a more detailed information, re- 
Mive to the gum trees of the Senegal, may co«sult the 
works of M. Adanson, of the Academy of Sciences, 
who visited and resided in the 'Senegal upwards of fifty 
years in the- capacity of a naturalist. 

He has given a description of every species^^ gam 
tree which is to be foutid rn* the countries comprised- be- 
tween the twentieth and the fourteettlk degree of North 
latitude, and from the borders of the Atlantic Oeean, 
to the eighth longitudinal degree of the island of Ferro. 

He also brought with him to France, from theenviroais 
of the Senegal, forty species of AcM^a gum trees, aQ 
of which furnished a greater ^r less <jaa«i«ity 'Of gwm. 
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The fiye species. of gum trees, which this leartied 
academician principally attended to, duiing his resi- 
dence at the Senegiqii, were the^ red gum tree Nebueb, 
the red one of Gonake, and the white one of Suing, 
all of which he ranges in the class of true Acacias ; he 
likewise observes, ** that the white gum tree Uereck, and 
the white kind called Ded, ought to form another genus, 
thfe chief of which should be the gum tree of the Se- 
negal, as its juice forms almost the only nourishment of 
the Moors, during their tedious travels, in the vast de- 
sart of Zaara." 

It appears that the three forests already mentioned, 
and which furnish the gum, we purchase from the 
Moors, are principally composed of the Uejreck and 
Nebueb, the first of which produces the white gum, 
and the second the red, 

I shall not make any more observations relative to 
the botany of this tree, which I consider only as pro- 
ducing a valuable merchandize, and as being the prin- 
cipal cause of our relation ^ith the Moors, dispersed 
in tribes over the great desart of Barbary ; it has al- 
ready been mentioned that these people procure and 
sell to use the gum. 

The Moorish tribes, with whom we keep up a con* 
stant intercourse, and who frequent the western banks 
of the Senegal, for the purpose of disposing to us 
.their gum, are three in number, and are distinguished 
by the names of Trarshaz, Brachknaz, and Ouled-El- 
Haghi, or Darmanko. 

Some discontented individuals of the$e three tribes 
2 
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have formed themselves into a wandering V«orde» vbo 
live by pillage, extortion, and rapine. These vagabonds 
arc scattered over the coasts ou the Atlantic Oceant 
between rnguiaghcr near the lilarigot, called by tb^ 
French the Marigot of the Maringouins, anil C^6 Bo- 
jador, situated in 26* 30' North latitude. 

This ferocious horde makes it a custom to watcfh for 
shipwrecks ; their spies are planted along the whole of 
the coast, whick is more than a hundred league^ in 
extent, and. correspond with' each other by signals; 
when a vessel, which they themselves often mislead by 
false signs, approaches imprudently towards the land^ 
and there runs aground, these savages plunder the ship 
thus wrecked, seize the unfortunate wretches who are 
thrown upon the coast, treat them with disgusting 
barbarity, and either throw them into captivity, or sell 
them to neighbouring hordes, who carry to Morocco. 

Even in 1787, they sold some captives to the son o{ 
the Emperor of Morocco, who had been separated from 
his father by a rc>'olt, and lived disgraced as a fu- 
gitive, in Gualata, the , great oasis of the 4«sart, a hun- 
dred leagpes from the Senegal. * 

The manners and custon^ of this barbarous clan are 
as savage and ferocious as the life which they lead*, 
The reader may find some dreadful details in Ae ac- 
counts of Messrs. Brisson and Saulnier, who yiMfe both 
at dlfll^rent periods shipwrecked on these inl>ospitable 
jpo^sts, and thrown info captivity by these cruet and 
pitiless wretches. I was then in Africa, and a short 
time after these disasters, an account <^ them reached 
the island of 'the Senegal. 

TOL. I. p 
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This wandering horde is denominated the Tri-be ot 
Tliieveb. The Brachknaz^ the Darmanko, and the 
Trarsh^, never mention them under smy other name ; 
even they themselves <lo not blush at adopting this de- 
testable appellation ; nay, it is even with tha title of 
fhc CMef of the Tribe of Thieves that the Moor, whom 
those savages acknowledge as tlieir head, introduces 
liimself to'dte Governor of the SenegaL 

:Strange and 'cruel ignorance of barbajity, which sup- 
poses there exists a natural right to' plunder and enslave 
the unfortunate victims of the winds and waves ! 
' The tribe of Trarshaz in particular ^cultivate the 
friendship of this horde of thieves, because the Moors- 
Trarslmz were in the habit of encamping in the en- 
virons of the river St. John, and in the bays of Arguia 
and Portendick, where they sell a part of their gum. 

The administration of the Senegal gives also ,to this 
•chief of the robbers annual presents, under the nam« 
of customs, to induce the vagabond Moors, who form 
this tribe, to save individuals who were wrecked on the 
coasts which they frtquen ted, and brij^g them to St, 
Lours. The Ewglish gave for every slav^ of this kind 
two guineas a head. 

It must not be thought iiumiliating, thus to treat 
with a sort of distinction, the chief of a band of rob- 
bers ; the administration of the Senegal ought even to 
maintain, with this savage horde, a regular intercourse, 
and concldde with its chief, a treaty which should have 
for its object, the safety of al) those whom the danger*. 
«f the sea might place within their power ; such a treaty 
mrould be consiUent wit^ the duties of kamanity« 
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In I7B8, I rcprosented these advantages to M. de la? 
Luscrne, then minister of marine, and I explained tO' 
him, that it would be very easy by means of an annual 
present of about twenty guineas to the chief, and prin- 
cipal Moor of this wandering tribe, to induce them not 
•nly to save such unfortunate individuals, as ad-c oftea 
shipwrecked on this dcsart coast, but to conduct them, 
safe to the government of the Senegal, for a ransom of 
two or three guineas which might be paid for each of 
theee deplorable victims of ignorance and fatality. But 
the revolution which begun in I789> deferred the exe- 
cution of a plan which this minister had with much, 
humanity adopted; 

I know not vVhethcr it has sTncr been pcrfbrmed ; if 
it lias not, it is the duty of government that it should 
be;* and by sueh a philanthropic* pfoceeding, which, 
should be extended- to shipwrecks of whatsoever nation 
they may be^ they would' in some measure alleviate the 
jnisfortnnes, which.«apid tides, extensive sand banks, and 
a gcneraWy low ftrid -dangerous coast, render but too 
frequent. t •..,-; j • 

Aftet- this di^ressfon on the hbrde of Moorish thieves,- 
let us tToW return to the three tribes who collect and 
dispose bf tjie gum. * .•"*'* 

The possessitin, the- enjoyments, and the CommerceV 
of the southern countries of Zaara, which are situated 
to the North of tfte course of the S^iegal,- and extend 
from the mouth of ^this river to the longitude of Galami 
seem to have belorig^d for • niany centuries j to' the- 
Moors-Trai-shaz,Brachknaz, andOulcd^El-Ffaglii, com^ 
monly known under the ndmc of ^Darmanko- ^ 

a 2. 
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These three tribes have establishments fixed m seme 
of the habitable parts of the vast desart of Zaara ; tire 
^ases which they occupy, are near two hundred leagues 
distant from the Senegal in the interior of the desart. 

It is the saihe with Zaara, as with: the desart of the 
I'hebaide, only the oases of the grand desart of Baiw 
bary, i^re less considerable, «nd less agreeable than thpee 
of the Theb^de^ they are at a great dbtance from each 
other ; some springs of fresh water lure here favourable 
to vegetation^ palm and date trees, with others of the 
same genus, flourish, and produ(;e fruits of nutritioius 
tiubstances ; but the shade which they ofier, is, as it were 
more valuable then their production* 

This shade and these springs, have pem^tted the 
formation of fine pasturages, which, from the asiidaity 
of the Moors» have become very extensive, ^ thej 
feed on them goats, oxen, cameU, aiui horses. 
. According to the MoorSf the three tribes of Trarshai), 
Br^hknas, and Darmanko, occupy seven oas^s, th^ 
%(ee principal of which, have become the centre of the 
interest, and concerns of each respective tribe. 

The territory possessed by the Trarshaz,. has for its 
limits, the Atlantic Ocean to the West, the course of the 
Senegal as faf >as the bar to the South, the branch of 
Endererj aiul the lake of Cayar to the East, and to the 
Korth a line unknowti, and doubtless indefinite. 

This tribe occupies three oase^ to which they retire 
with their flocks, their horses, and their cunels, during 
the rainy season ; while the fine months la$t, they en- 
camp themselves in the environs of the river, on the 
banks of the branch of Endeter, apd of the lake Cayar ( 
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tfic forest of Sahely and some salt mines are found in ther 
territory of this tribe. 

The principal oasis, or capital of the Trarshaz, is^ 
denominated Hoden^ but the Moors are so mysterious- 
with regard to their places of residence, where they 
retire during the rainy season, they answer any ques- 
tions relative tothem^ with such laeonic reserve, and in* 
such an- ambiguous,. obscure,- and concise manner, that 
it is impossible to obtain any certain information ons 
these interior- part* of tha desart, which, they inhabit 
and call their country; 

The English have been more indefatigable than oirr» 
selves-, in collecting facts relative to Zaara, and from 
them it' appears,, that the oases of this dcsart occupied 
by the three tribes,., whotsell^us- the gum,. are situated 
between the- eighteenth knd twenty* second: degrees of 
North latitude, and between the ocean, and: se<vcnth4 
longitudinal degree of the island of Ferro; tht2 territo- 
ries occupied by the Brachknaz, and the Ouled-El-*- 
Haghi, have for their- southern limits, the northern^ 
banks of the Senegal; to the East, they are bounded by 
Budamar, to the West by the tei-ritory of the Trarshaz,. 
and to the North, Kfce this last mentioned tribe,. by unh 
indeterminate line; 

These two last- tribe* who arein'some degree related^, 
since they proceed from the same stock, possessed fouB. 
oases, and the forests of Al-Fatack, and El-Hiebary; 
there are also many salt nrines in their territoryl. 

It is said thatt theforest of Sahelis exclusively pos- 
sessed by the Trarshaz. This forest consists entirelyi 
ol^idute gmxxriteei^ yidch produce ' the most valiiable 
o3 
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gum, from its purity and transparency^ It is situ^dd 
twenty leagues to the East of Portcndick, and 
twenty-five to thf North-east of the part of the river, 
frequented by the Trarshaz. In 1787, tbii forest pos- 
sessed an additional importance as it enabled the 
Trarshas, to keep up a very active correspondence with 
the French of the Senegal^ as well as with the English, 
^ho since the treaty of 17S2, had continued to frequent 
a)I the neighbouring harbours. 

It will not certainly be superfluous here to acquaint 
the reader,with the conduct and policy of the English, 
relative to the gm^i trade, while they were masters of 
the Senegal, anJ cvdH after they lost that superiority. 

hi 17^3, when the treaty of Versailles secured to 
them the exclusive possession of the commerce of this 
fiver, and of the island St. Louis, which they had ac- 
quired during the seven years war, when the skill of 
their plenipotentiaries enveloped in obscurity, and dis- 
guised in an enigmatical manner, the right which France 
^pectedv and wished to reserve, of trading conjointly 
with them to the bays of Arguin, and great and little 
Portendick, this ever enterprising, but still more, able 
i^atfon, then know how to profit by our weakness. 

She had become sole proprietor of the commerce of 
tjbfi Senegal, antl she wished to enjoy it alone and uiidi5« 
l^rbed. She did not suffer it for a mameat to bccotoe 
a question, whether the right which France tho^ght 
k^rself possessed o|^ to trade along the coast comprised 
between Cape Blanco of Bafbary, aii4 the bar of ^e ' 
Senegal, and to frequent the bay's sit^ted between th^ 
1^0 poiutsy really e^te4; the pr«(>ei^pto)r»ly 4^i4ttd,. 
3 
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that we b^d np/ tbi$ rights and that the equivocal con- 
structioaof the article by which we imagined oursclvcf 
ta ba.ve r€^crved this privile^ could not be interpvet- 
ed in our favour* 

The English, therefore stationed armed ressels along 
these coasts, with orders lo fire upon all vesseb which 
might attempt to approach, of whatever nation they 
xnight be, not even excepting their own merchantmen,. * 
By this boldness they at once decided the question, 
and destro3'ed the ambiguity of this article of the trea^ 
of 1763, in which our supposed ri^ts were so badly, 
stipulated, and so poorly explained. The interpreta* 
tion, however, by m^ns of the cannon, had every de«^ 
sited efect i they no longer protested against this i>ol4. 
proceeding, and no one presumed to contradict it* , 

The English, coQ$deat that we dare not nolest, 
t)iem, evacuated and demolished all the expensivf} 
establishments, which we had fprin<^d at Arguin and 
Portcndick;they forbi^de all their mer^chants from fre* 
quenting^ese harbours ; and ^nned vessels wa^ main* 
turned, tp enfprc^ ttfe vrd^^ wh<we olyectiwa? certai4»]j|t 
iiational and weU-^rcKthy an in|^l)»gfn«j^^n; fxooi» 
this proceeding lesutod fir^t, economy ia their ei^n^. 
diture, and a freedom from all the incijoivenien^es, an4 
<^b$rrassmen^ which wexe- niEices^ajriiy incumbent 
uponlbe safe^, mmintenanc^, iM pi0tectio9.of tb^. 
^tabUshmenta; mi secondiy, the^igl^at fi^iki^y ivk 
receiving the gtim. ifom the Ibresi o£ Sake), which the- 
Trarsbaji wene compelled to bring fin Mo to the rivjer»r 
aod it w^ no kngff tboui^t W conveying it lo Alguii^ 
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©r Portendick, wHile the English remained mastew o^ 
the Senegal. 

We obtained again the possession of this river after 
having drivei) them from it in 1779> and the peace of 
J783, re-estJEtblished us in M %>ur rights. It therefore- 
only remained fbr us to adopt the same wise and rea- 
sonable cohduct which the English had before done. 
The success of the commander Suffren, had restored* 
the courage and glory of our navy, which now began to 
be feared and respected. Admirals Bouille, d^Estaing^. 
«nd others, had made the French flag triumphant in the* 
Antilles, and our auxilliar}' army, under the command' 
of M« de Rochambeau, had decided the indepen* 
dbnt^ of the United States of America; England,, 
therefore, had learned to dread us, and we were hence* 
enabled to hold a firmer language at Versailles, in 1783^ 
than we had done^ in^ 1763V though the treaty we then* 
made was not so advantageous as i% ouglit to have been^ 
and as it ea^ly might have- been. 

When- this peace was made, our ministers seemed to« 
btve fo]igotten that our influence was, in a manner of' 
speokiiig, null and void along all the western coasts ofV 
Afridt, comprised- between the Streigbts of Gibraltart 
and Cape Palmas» 

Far from endeavouring'to give to our commerce sui^^ 
privileges as might put it in equilibrio with that of £ng* 
ktndf they stipulated ho one individual condition, whicltfi 
<^uld be of advantage to it : the English, on th6 con» 
trary^ who never forget any thing, and who were mor» 
Mteutive^ than, we had beea at ' the peact-' of4 X7i63r weUi 
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knew l^ow to preserve to herself, ia ft clear iuid decided 
manner, the right of trading conjointly with Uji t^ 
Arguin and Portcndick ; we had not the firmhess to 
rftfuse tliis, and to defend, as they' had done, the inmor- 
tance of the adnmta^s conceded to x» ^y the exclusive 
possesiuon of the Senegal : nay a short time afterwards, 
we ourselves opened to them the means of a dan^roufi 
diversion. 

During the years 1779, 1780, 1781, and 1782, we 
were the sole misters of the coaats of the Senq^al ; dur- 
ing thb time no English vesseU navigated there ; and 
we should have taken advantage of this period of uncomr 
mon superiority, to have attached tp u« Hilly-Koury, 
then ki9g ol the Ttarsbu* This Moor regretted the 
En^sh ; hfi Ipved them t and iPe should have endear 
voured to make him forget them, end induce him to 
eontinue the cu9tom» which hu tribe had adopted, of 
eonveying all the gum from the forest of Sahel, to the 
conftaes of the desart; but f^ from this, we, in spite of 
reason, and with an incredible negligence, re-established 
a road, which the ability of the English had so carefuU 
ly destroyed, and in 1781 and 1782, French vessels 
were seen trading ior gum at Portendick, and this not 
as interlopers, but with special letters of commission, 
issued from the marine office* and by an immediate 
order from the minister. 

Some years afterwards, another circumstance occur- 
red still more singulan They h^ by accident conceded 
the exclusive privilege of the gum trade to a society 
at Paris, and at the same time they gave private permis« 
^ions to foreign iner^i^nts ta trade for this articlci ij{ 
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those 'harbours wbrch should have been abandoned an^ 
forgotten. It is true, that at this period the helm of 
<mr maritime affairs was no longer in the hands of M. 
de Sartinfe, who for such a length of time had held ft 
With so much glofy and advantage to France. 

If circumstances shx^uld ultimately prevent us from^ 
attaining the exclusive use of the bays comprised be- 
tween Cape Mirick and the bar of the Senegal, w^ 
must at least' eniploy all oir influence over the trib6 of 
Trarshazy to induce theth to bring all the gum from 
the forest of Sahel to the factory of thc^ desatt ; and if 
even to obtain this end, we should find ourselves corii- 
pelled to augment, by some thousands of francs, the- 
presents andimposts paid to" the king of the Tnirshaz^ 
and the pfrtticfpafl offit^rs of this tribe, let it liot b^ 
Die^ected, for we shall b'e Wriiply Indemnified by the in- 
creased quantity of gum ^faich will hence be brought 
Tor sale. ^''' • --••-: • ' * 

According to authentic traditions among the Bfo6ri 
of the southern* countries of Zaara, and preserved from 
generation to generation' by the Marabouhts, who are 
their priests,* the tribe of Brabhknaz, and {hat of 
Ouled-El-Haghi, formerly constituted only one body 
of men. It is said that 'about four centuries ago, a 
colony of Otrled ^ioo^s/l^rho inhabited a vefy consider- 
able oasis under the tropic of Cancer^ between the 
tenth and fifteenth degree East of the island of Ferro, 
quitted their native lands, and conducted by a chief 
"called Amar-Abdallih, established themselves in a ha- 
bitable country a hundred leagues to the North of the 
forests of Al-F^tack and El-Hiebar» The Oukd-Mooi!$> 
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vrcte also denominated Bracbknaz ; and from tbat time 
tliey appropriated to themselves the territory com^ 
prised between that of the Trarshaz and Ludamar 
tribes, they worked the forests of A^^atack and E1-; 
Hiebar, as well as many salt mines, which are situated 
in these sandy desarts. 

Amar-Abdallah, the chief of this colony, had two 
SODS, whom he portioned jn his life time, by dividing 
the Ouleds-Brachknaz into two tribes, and giving one. 
to each of them. * The first preserved the name of 
Brachnaz, and had for their chief Ali-Agrichy, the 
eldest son of Amar, whose posterity was very. nume- 
rous, and from whom descc^ided ilamet Moktar, who 
was in 17S7 king of the Bracbknaz, and acknowledged 
at the same time as the chief of the two tribes. 

It was doubtless, by the right of^primo-geniture, that 
the Bracbknaz appropriated to themselves the posses- 
sion of the forest of Al-Fatack, which from its proxi- 
mity to the Senegal, and the fort of Podhor, not being 
above thirty leagues distant, has become a situation 
more important and more pleasant than that of £U 
Hiebar; in this forest, also, the species of white gum- 
trees predominates. 

The second tribe had for its chief, Aghi-Datmanko^ 
^cond son of Amar-Abdallah ; and in order to distin? 
guish himself from the Bracbknaz, he . retained his 
primitive name of Ouled, and added to it El-Aghi-D^r-t 
manko. The negroes in general mention the Moors .of 
this tribe under the name of Darmanko. They had for 
their patrimony t^ forest of £l*Hiebar. which consists 
principally x)f red gum trees, and they are establish^ 
in two oases, situate about eighty leagues to the Nortb* 
«ast of this forest. 
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iThis tradition is gfifcrally received among the Mootj} 
end negfoes on the banks of the Senegal, and they 
will doubtless never consider it in any other light. This 
It however eertain, that the tribe of Darmunko hava 
always had an undevis^ting respect for, and attachment 
tO| the Brachknazians ; their chiefs always displayed 
the greatest defe^nce for Hamet-Moktar, chief of the 
last-mentioned tribe, and acknowledged him as the 
king, general of the nation, and father of the family of 
the Agrichys. On every occasion, the interests of these 
two tribes are always united together, always included 
in the same treaties, and the king of the brachknazians 
alone discusses, acts, aiti includes every thing for 
these allied tribes, without ever experiencing any op- 
- position or reproach on the part of the Moors of Dar* 
manko. 

The* forest of El-Hicbar, which belongs to these 
Moors, is situated more to the North than the two 
others ; it is about thirty-two leagues from the borders 
of Cok, and the fort of Podhor, forty leagues from the 
confines of the dcsart, thirty leagues from Portendick, 
•ixty from Ai^in, and twenty-five from the river St. 
John, which empties itself into the sea near Cape MU 
^k, and the possession of which the English retained 
to themselves by the treaty of 1782. 

The situation of this forest is favourable to the Eng- 
Hsh, btctfose it is nearer one part of tlie various bays 
en the coast of Barbarf , the use of which they have 
Mtained, than, to our establishments on the river. If- 
1 have entered into some details on the common origin 
«f the Brachknazians, and th^ Darmankos, it hai^ 
pnacipaUy arisen from my iXrish, to elucidate clearly 
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that it will always bfc in our power t^ prc\»nt any di- 
version of the gum of £l-Hiebar, towards the river of 
St. John, or to Portendick^ by simply attaching^ to us,, 
the chief or kii^ of the Brachknazians ; an event which, 
depends solely on certain arrangements and treatieSf 
which wool^ be favourable to the two tribes of whtch 
he is general. 

If our conductiind proceedings, with regard to this 
Moorish king, be always conformable, to our red! in- 
terests, and to a just and reasonable policy^ it may be 
considered as certain, that the produce of the gum 
trees of the two forests of Al-Fatack and El-Hiebar^ 
will always be carried to the borders of^Cok, noar tho 
iort of Podhor ; and in that case it would require n 
singular series of disastrous events, and a conduct 
highly impolitic, to induce these two tribesj who9e iii« 
terests are inseparable, to abandon .the river, and 
convey their gum to the coast. 

I shall now proceed to make some observations om 
the manner and time in which the Moors collect th« 
gum, from the three forests, and the period when they 
encamp themselves on the right bank' of die Senegal^ 
for the purpose of selling to us this commodity. 

It is well known, . that the western couotdes o£ 
Africa, comprised between the tenth degree of Naith 
latitude, and the tropic of Cancer, and betwetn the 
first and twenty*fifth longitudinal degree £!rast of tht 
island of Ferro, do not receive the tropical rains till 
towards the b^inning of Jxily. This law of nature is 
, almost invariable, audit seldom . happens, that in tW 

voi;. I. r 
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countries ^vatcred by the Senegal, that the rainy scascm 
begins much before the first of July, or that it is pro- 
longed beyond the first days of November. 

It is also pretty well known what arc called rainy 
•easons, between the tropics ; when this time com- 
mences, the waters of the heavens fall in 'torrents oil 
the earth ; the heat is humid and stifling.; storms un- 

. ccasingly succeed each other, and the rivers swell and 
overflow all the low lands, which surround them; all 
the shallows are quickly deluged, and the Senegal re- 
ceives such. a j)rodigious access of water, that its level 
is elevated upwardrof twenty feet ; its overflowings are 

. extensive as .those of the Nile in Egypt ; its smootk 
and tranquil course become rapid and impetuous, and 
no vessel can any longer proceed up it but by means 
of towing; the waters of the sea, which during the pre- 
ceding months^ had entered, and given the river a 
brackish taste, as far as forty leagues from its mouth, 

• can no longer enter, and fresh water may be procured 
«ven near the bar. 

It may, I think, be confidently asserted, that the 
regions irrigated by the Senegal and the Gambia, re- 
ceive during the rainy season a mass of water three times 
more considerable than the most humid countries in 
France absorb during a whole year. 

When the lands have been abundantly saturated, by 
these heavy i*ains ; when the waters begin to disappear, 
and when the ssuids begin to dry, which is towards the 
15th of November, then also we may perceive oozing 
Irom die trunk, and principal branches of the gum 
treesy a gummy juice, which at first has no consistency. 
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but trickles down the trees; at the end, however, of 
fifteen days this juice becomes inspissated, adhering to 
the incision whence it issued, sometimes twisted in s, 
vermicular form, but most commonly in round or ob- 
long drops : these are white when proceeding from th« 
white gum tree, and of a yellowish orange colour, l}or« 
dering a little on the red, when proceeding from the 
red gum tree. 

The drops are always transparent, and brilliant ?t 
the part where they are broken off; when they are held 
for a short time in the mouth, they possess all th« 
clearness, transparency, lustre, aiwi limpidity of ihm 
finest rock crystal. 

These guntmy exudations are entirely natural, and 
the Moors solicit them by no kind of artifice, or any 
sort of incision* 

These precautions would indeed be superfluous, W 
cause the variations of the atmosphere in the season 
immediately succeeding that of the heavy rains, alone 
increases infinitely the clefts on the surface of th# 
bark, and by means of these, which answers every 
purpose, the gums find a natural and easy passage. 

Towards the 10th of November, the easterly winds 
begin to prevail, or rather those of the North-east. 
These winds are dry and blighting ; they are burning 
two-thirds of the day, and cold during the night and 
morning. 

This North-east wind (in the Senegal improperly 
called an easterly wind) passes over those immense 
S^ndy plains, wliich border on the West of Eg)'pt^ and 
p 2 
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afterwards crosses the spacious desart of Zaara. • This 
wind is what the Arabs and the Moors call Samiel or 
Citnoony and which in other parts of Africa bears the 
nameof Ilarmatans: its pestiferous and malignant 
qualities are well known. 

This wind, before it reaches the banks of the Se- 
negal, doubtless loses those dangerous qualities which 
it possesses in the desart ; for in the countries border- 
ing on the island of* St. Louis, though it may be in- 
convenient from its keenness and activity, yet it never 
occasions any diseases; but on the contrary, th« 
violent fevers which are produced Tby the bad season, 
generally cease when the North-east wind b^ins to 
prevail. It is, however, arid and devouring ; it ab« 
sorbs, so completely dissipates, and abov^ all so sud- 
denly the humidity of inanimate bodies, that they 
have not time to adapt themselves to thcf vacuum oc« 
casioned by this unexpected and rapid desicc^uion ; 
hence the adhesion of the particles of these bodies it 
compelled to separate. 

I have seen pieces of wainscot split suddenly with a 
considerable detonation, and glass goblets break in 
half; a walnut tree ruler, of four lines in thickness, 
split exactly in the middle, with a noise similar to a 
strong electric explosion. 

From hence may easily be conceived, the effect 
which these arid and piercing winds must have on the 
imrk of the gum trees, which is naturally slender and 
smooth ; consequently the apertures are very nume- 
rous, and the gum exudes from all parts in profit* 
sien. 
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The drops are in general about the size of a small 
partridge's egg ; there are also, occasionally, some 
both larger, and smaller ; I had one, which was five 
inches and a half long, by a mcidial breadth of four 
inches : these variations are however very rare. 

If the gum of the Senegal did not possess an essential 
tenacious quality, the keenness and rapidity of the East 
wind would infallibly detach the half formed drops 
from the trees, which \\'ould then be blown along by th« 
wind, and covered with sand ; hence the produce 
would be less pure, less valuable, apd more difficult to 
collect: this, however, never happens, for the drops 
adhere firmly to the bark, near the apertures from 
whence they issued. 

On the other side, if the easterly wind did not »• 
crease the number of incision^ and thus open an infL*^ 
nity of passages, by which the gum might transpire^ 
the drops w<5uld become more scarce, and at the tam« 
time proportionably large; hence their weight would 
overcome their tenacity ; they would fall* to the earth, 
and be buried in the sand, which would render the 
stowage of them in the holds of the gum ships i>ot only 
more diffiailt, but also more bulky. 

Thus, whoever attentively observes, will eveyy where 
perceive, that lie, who has created nature, and inces- 
santly conducts her operations, has ordained every thing 
for the best. 

About the beginning of December, the three Moorish 
tribes quit those habitations which fhey have formed, in 
the vast solitudes of ' Zaara, and where they Imve col* 
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lectcd their families, their flocks, their camels, and their 
wealth, and each tribe begins his march towards 
their respective forests of gum trees. 

At the different oases, they suffer to remain only de- 
crepid old men, imbecile women, children, and young 
girls ; all those who are employed in tending the flocks, 
in educating the horses and camels, and other indis- 
pensible occupations ; the black slaves are also left be- 
hind. 

All the rert form an immense army, the disposition 
of which is equally confused and savage ; it is a wild 
assemblage of men women, joung girls and boys, 
children at the breast, and an innumerable number 
of camels, oxen^ and goats. 

The kings, princes, and the rich people, mount their 
horses, and their cumels; others ride on oxen, and 
some again proceed on foot* 

After a march of twelve or fifteen days each tribt 
«rrives at its respective forest, and at the borders of 
irhich they pitch their tents. • 

The harvest continues about six weeks, and when th« 
garni thus collected, is properly formed, and every 
thing in readiness, they prepare to strike their tents and 
proceed to the banks of the Senegal. They load the 
gum on camels and oxen ; the ordinary burthen of a 
camel is from four to ^ve hundred pounds, while that 
of an ox, is generally about a hundred and fifty ; the 
gum is put iBto immense leathern sacks made of tanned 
ox hidoz. ^' 4 
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All the gum which is thus collected, and packed up, 
'\% not placad all at once on the beasts of burthen who 
are to convey it to the banks of the river and to the 
different markets where it is sold ; the chiefs of the 
tribes alono proceed to these markets, accompanied by 
a certain number of the principal Moors, who always 
are, or pretend to be, relations of the kings, or of 
their favourite women ; they are followed by an escort 
of armed men. 

The king and the principal officers of the Trarshaz, 
♦reat for their tribe separately ; while the king and 
principal men of the Brachknaz and the Darmanko,. 
treat for their two tribes conjunctly. 

>Vhile the chiefs of these tribes are conferring relative 
to the price at which the gum shall be sold, the Moors 
remaining behind at the camps, load their cargoes 
and commencing their march, halt about two days jour- 
ney from the river ^. here they wait the conclusion of the 
conferences between their chiefs and the overseers of 
the government of the Senegal, and with the' French 
merchants. 

These preliminaries superinduce numerous delays, 
debates, and embarrassments ; there is no kind of trick 
which these Moors do not employ, no lies and impos- 
ture which they do not invent, to obtain for their gum, 
a price much greater than that of the preceding year. 
The kings and chiefs play off a thousand cheats, and 
every species of craft, to spunge a greater quantity of 
presents, and imposts than had been given before ; and 
to obtain this end,, menaces and finesse, are successively 
employed ; the most ridiculous and exaggerated pre" 
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tensions are every year renewed by these subtle and 
cunning savages, who inake*it a practise in all their 
dealings, to create a multitude of obstacles and difficult 
ties. 

It is only the agents and the overseers <if the g«ra 
trade who with the merchants proceed to the desart and 
to Podhor for the purpose of purchasing this commodity 
and they well know that in these savage fairs, much 
taedium, inconvenience, and bustle must be endured. 

The Moors in their roguish dealings, possess a cool- 
ness, which distract the whites ; their patience and 
phlegmatic conduct, singularly disconcerts the vivacity 
of the Europeans,- who full of ardor and impatience wish 
to strike the bargain at once, while the Moors, in order to 
enlarge the presents, or the profits, incessantly defer a 
final termination. Meanwhile we also arm ourselves 
wilh patience, become cautious, obstinate, and heady^ 
and thus finish by mutual opposition. 

When every thing is completely settled on both sides 
the Moorish chiefs return to their camps, and announce 
to their tribes that the market may now commence. 
They then b(^in their march, add a few days afterwards 
they settle on the banks of the river. 

It is at this place which the French have named the de- 
sart, and which in fact, is one of the most arid, and deso- 
late places in the world, that the gum fair is principally 
held ; it is situated on the borders of the river, at an 
equal distance from the isle St Louis, and the fort of 
Podhor, and theTrarshaz, convey thither all the gum 
procured from the forest of Sahel. 
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Here the eye surveys an illimitabk plain, formed of 
-white and moving sand ; not a single hetb, not a plant, 
nor even a bush destroy the melancholy uniformity, the 
painful monotony of this immense solitude. It is 
impossible to procure here, even a drop of good water, 
and shallops laden with hogsheads, are obliged to be 
sent a considerable distance up the river to procure it, 
for at the desart the waters are brackish, they being 
mingled with, those of the sea, which flows in the Sene- 
gal, as far as the island of Gick ; another reason is, 
that the sands of tbe desart, arc so fine and so moveable, 
that it is impossible to dig any wells, without the water 
being considerably intermingled with sand. 

On the morning of the day of their arrival, may be 
heard at a distance the " hubbttb wild" of these Moorish 
armies, enveloped in a cloud of dust ; and towards noon, 
the immense solitary plain of the desart, where the ey« 
wanders without discovering any object living or vege- 
tating is covered with a numerous multitude of men, 
women, camels, horses, oxen, and goatsu 

All the animals are canopied with the leafy branches 
of the gum-trees, which at once ser\^e to secure them 
from the ardent heat of the sun, and the gum with which 
they are laden. 

One part of these animals carry the tents and bag- 
gage, while on others are heaped the women, who are 
seen suckling their childreni and young kids just littered. 
The chiefs are mounted on noble horses; some chosen 
camels, elegantly caparisoned, bear the women of the 
kings and princes, in a kind of basket, covered' with an 
awning ; a troop of Moors, ^^rmed with fusils and sagayasi 
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which' are lances from eight to ten feet higti, form th€ 
escort of these ambulatory hordes, and vainly endea- 
vour to maintain some degree of order among thtft 
barbarous multitude* 

The air rings with the acclamations of this innumera* 
ble quantity of men, \vomen, children, and animals, 
and the living creatures which now fill this lately desart 
plain, appear incalculable. It is impossible to convey 
a just idea of the disorder and tumult of such a confused 
assemblage, or to give an accurate picture of the sin- 
gular uproar, which pervades these barbarous meetings. 

When the Moors are all assembled together on tb« 
banks of the river, and their tents pitched, ' and every 
thing arranged and disposed for commencing the traf* 
£c, a cannon is fired as a signal to begin. 

Innumerable are the train of disgusting and anplea* 
sant circumstances, which attend these negociatioDS« 
The agents, as well as the merchants, are incessantly 
surrounded and pressed by the^e uiTtutored and pen- 
fidious savages ; they must be immoveable in the midst 
of their injuries, their insults, and their menaces ; they 
must endure poignards raised against them, threatening 
looks, outrageous expressions, and revolting gestures ; 
they must submit to the perpetual importunities of kings 
and princes, to the insatiable cupidity of their women, 
and in fact to the oppressive persecutions of all the 
tribes* 

The merchant is now np longer master of his vessel 5 
«ll the decks of the ships employed in the gum ti'ade, 
and which are seldom less than a hundred tops burthen^ 
Am covered with Mox)rsy crouding on each other t(^ 
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wards the fore of the vessel ; the stern is defended by, 
field pieces, and a part of the crew who remain under 
arms ; but in fact it would be too tedious to enter 
into a detail of all the bitter circumstances endured bj 
those who procure for Europe the gum of the Senegal ; 
such disgusting details, wouW only detain me in this 
history of a commerce, which is at once interesting and 
Yaluable« 

It is said that the India Company, which has been, 
during more than sixty years in full possession of th« 
government and commerce of that part of the western 
eoastof Africa, known under the name of French Africa, 
collected annually two million weight of gum, and that 
they threw into the sea all of that article, which exceed- 
ed the supposed demand ; in the same manner as the 
Dutch, did with regard to pepper and other spices, 
which they collected in the East Indies, who burnt 
whatever they thought was more than the probable con- 
sumption of Europe. ^ 

This fact has been declared to me by many well* 
informed merchants of Nantz, Bourdeaux, and Roch* 
elle ; and as the commerce of the Senegal, was never 
better understood, than by this sovereign company, I 
am very much inclined to believe it. 

However it may be, it will be seen that the quantity 
of this merchandise, forwarded to us by the countries 
watered by the Senegal, below Galam, might be aug- 
mented equal to that attributed to the ancient India, 
company. 

During the years 1785, 1786, 1787, the quantity of 
gum, annually brought to the factories of the desart« 
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and the Cok, amounted to eight hundred thousand 
pounds, besides which the Trarshaz-Moors, conveyed 
yearly to Portendick, near four hundred thousand 
pounds, where it was purchased by the English. 

Hence the three forests of Sahel, Al-Fatack, and £U 
Hiebar, furnish yearly a constant produce of at least 
twelve hundred thousand pounds of gum, and if no part 
of this he directed into any other channel, this branch 
•f commerce would alone render bur factories very im- 
portant; but if I am not mistaken, it might be aug* 
mented still fartiier. ^ 

At the commencement of the j^tear 17^, M. de Re- 
pentigny visited a forest of white gum trees, dtuated 
some leagues to the North of the Senegal and the lak« 
Goumel, nearly between the Mh and seventh longitu- 
dinal degree East of the island of Ferro ; it is also in the 
HHdst of the white moving sands of Zaara. 

This forest is principally composed of that species of 
white gum-trees, ca^Jed by the Moors, Ded, and which 
is one of the five species of Acacia gum*trees, mentioned 
by M. Adanson. 

The ancient India Company, were acquainted with 
this forest, and "intending to collect the gum which it 
produces, they formed an establishment in the island of 
Bilbas, opposite a negro village named Guerouf, which is 
agreeably situated on a small eminence. 

The country in which this forest is placed belongs 
also to the two tribes of Brachknaz and Darmanko, 
with whom it was therefore become necessary to make a 
treaty for the purpose of procuring the gum ; it was also 
indispensable to make another with theFoulhas negroes 
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wliom we call Peuls or Poules, that thfy might purchase 
from them, unmolested, provi^ons and other necessa- 
ries for subsistence. 

These negociations were concluded, an establishment 
was formed, and a kind of fort constructed, where the 
factory was to have been built ; the Moors brought 
thither their gum, but at the moment when they quitted 
the banks of the river to return to their oases, the 
Foulhas revolted against the persons sent by the India 
company; they were persuaded that the factory of 
Guerouf, by being too favourable to the Moors, would 
become fatal to them; and without regarding the 
treaty made by their king or siratick-, these Foulhas 
attacked the factory, broke it open, and niassacred a 
number of individuals, as well as a captain of a vessel 
belonging to the island St, Louis, who had arrived ther«.'" 
with materials for building. 

They said that the persons emplbyed, had acted 
Mrrong, and had excited the discontent of the negroes ; 
but what is very remarkable, and may be quoted as a 
pi:oof of the imbepility of these pusillanimous negroes, is, ' 
that thoxlgh they wer« very numerous, and used e^ery 
effort to execute their cowardly treason, thfey could not 
completely succeed in their design, nor did they massa- 
cree all the persons contained in the factory, though 
they did not amount to moR3 than twelve individuals. 

A mulatto of the island St. Louis, named Thevenot, ' 
a person employed in the factory, knew so well how to 
resist, and repel the rage of the Foulhas, who amounted 
to several thousand) that he succeeded in reaching a 

VOL. I. Q 
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boat belonging to the company, and on board of v/hick 
be had conveyed some cannon and swivels ; here he em- 
barked the remainder of those who had escaped the 
first attack ofvthe blacks, ^hd conducted them safely to 
the island St. Louis. 

The^jtenot was living at the time when I was in Alrica ; 
he was known and esteemed by every body, and used to 
fielate with pleasure, all the circumstances of the noble 
stand, which he had made at Guerouf, together with 
particulars of tbat establishment, which b^d been aban- 
doned before it was completely formed. They never 
attempted to re-establish it after this catastrophe. It 
must indeed be confessed, that such an event was dis- 
couraging, and sufficient to induce, for , ever, the 
renunciation of a project, for Erecting a factory so dis- 
tant from the metropolitan isle of the Senegal, and 
where during eight months of the year, it would be diffi- 
cult to receive any protection by the river ; but it does not 
appear necessary, that we should expose ourselves to 
this danger, nor to the ex peaces incumbent upon a for- 
Ii5ed establishment. , 

The principal consequence of this event, is, that we 
ate now well assured, that the forests of gum trees in 
the environs of Guerouf, offer an annual produce of 
four hundred thousand • pounds of gum, a quantity 
which the Moors proposed tcr supply M. de Repentigny 
with* 

But instead of receiving this gum at Guerouf, which 
is situated on the Senega), at more than a hundred 
direct leagues from the island St. Louis, and upwards 
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«f a hundred and £fty leagues, in following the course 
x>f the river, we might easily induce the Moors to con- 
vey it to the fort of Podhor, from which this forest is 
not distant more than fifty leagues, that is to say, it is 
twenty-five leagues farther oflfthen that of El-Hiebar. 

Finally in this same year 1784, M- de Repentigny in 
concert witli M«Durand, then director of the gum^trade, 
of the Senegal, examined a fifth forest of gum-trees, 
situated on the right bank of the river, fourteen leagues 
to the North-east of Galam. The Moors themselves 
offered to Messrs. Repen^ny and Durand, to procure 
them ahn^ually, four hundred thousand pounds of gum, 
which they would forward to the fort of Galam, at a. 
very moderate price. 

M. de Repentigny was recalled in 1785, a«d M» 
Durand ike year following ; the !Moors, however, after- 
wards renewed the same offers. T quitted isle St. Louis 
in I787j and am ignorant whether these offers have had 
any effect; it is npt, however, less certain, that by 
means of the gum forests, in the vicinity of Guerouf and 
Galam, the commerce of this article might be augmented 
every year, if they would, by eight hundred thousand 
pounds, which increase would augment the total quan-* 
tity of gum, to two million pounds; and this article is- 
daily rendered more important and valuable, by ther 
great increase of luxurious habiliments for tlic women. 

It was from a consciousness of these facts, that I 

stated in the commencement of tl>e present chapter, that 

the free and independent possession of this river, might, 

if properly attended to. give to the French commerce^ 

q2 . 
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tjie power to collect a quantity of gum, sufficient to 
furnish all the principal markets in Europe. 

When the consequences of this trade shall be thought 
worthy of attention, and when it h reflccted'^iow great 
a degree of activity ought to pervade all our concerns 
with the countries watered by the Senegal, from its 
mouth to beyond Galam, the details and particulars 
which I have disclosed,^ will appear neither indifferent, 
nor fiuperfluoys to those who take any interest in ihe 
vigour of our commerce, and who wish to acquire some 
knowledge in Africa. If tho^e who have visited w«itera 
Africa^ and written upon it, bad not treated these sub* 
iects too superficially, and in too summary a maotiert 
there would be less uncertainty and obscurity, relative 
to the^reater part of this continent* 
, The measure usued for selling and purcbftsing the 
gum, is a large kind of wooden tub,^ which is fixed on 
the deck of the gum vessels, and contains about twa 
thousand pounds. The Moors call this measure kantar 
and we have adopted the same denomination, which 
the Saracen Moors used, while fhey w6re masters of 
Spain ; and the Portuguese and Spaniards have natu* 
ralized it in the southern countries of Zaara. The gum 
of the Senegal is therefore sold and bought by the 
kantar. 

Each vessel employed in the gum-trade, has its kantar 
fixed upon the deck. This measure which as has been 
already observed, is formed like a large tub, has a 
fiquare aperture of eighteen inches in lengthy by on^ 
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foot broad at the bottom* To this aperture is affixed 
a tube of thick sail-cloth, which descends into the hold 
oi the ship. When the guta is measured, the aperture 
at the bottom of the kantar, is closed by a small boards 
rumiing in. a groove ; when the kautar is fuU, the board 
is withdrawn and the gum runs through tlie tube into- 
the hold, where there are persons ready to stow it away. 

It may easily be conceived, that an increase in the 
size of the kautar, miglit take place imperceptibly^ 
without its being perceived by the Moors, who though 
sufficiently crafty and cunning, are nevertheless too^ 
ignorant to suspect the effect of a few inches in the 
height or diameter of the these measures ; hence they 
have often been the dupes of our mcrchauts, who un- 
derstand very well this part of geometry, by which they 
adapt the capacity of their measures according to their 
intentions, and enlarge or diminish tlie kantar whca 
they are going to buy or selk 

All those who purchase gum from the Mioors of Zaarar 
have successively made use of this deception, in order 
to acquire at the same price, a greater quantity of mcr^ 
chandise, and this kind of measure has become progres- 
sively so advantageous to- Europeans,, that it is now 
almost quadrupled. At present the kantar contains 
tw^ thousaiwl pounds of gum, and in. the time of the 
India compj^ny, now sixty years ago,, it did not coMaia 
much more than five huiidied pounds. 

The Moors are paid for their gum in pieces of caJic(v 
dyed blue, which is manufactured in India, and is cal- 
led ia the commerce of western Africa, by the name oS, 
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pieces of guinea* Hiese pieces arc seven l)r eigbt ells 
long, and half an ell in width. During my residence 
in Africa, they were considered • as an essential an«l 
principal part in all the bargains which were contracted, 
and in fact the Moors would not take any other kind of 
merchandize in exchange. 

It has been attempted in France, to imitate these 
pieces of guinea, but they were doubtless imperfect, for 
the Moors were never deceived by them ; they possess 
indeed so quick a sense in this respect, that they can 
tell immediately if a piece of guinea be febricated ia 
France or in India, and this discovery is not made cither 
by the feel or the colour ; they immediately put the 
piece to their nose, and ascertain its true quality by the 
smcU. These Indian calicoes, as well as the indigos^ 
used by the Indians in dying them, have doubtless apar*^ 
ticular smell, which it is impossi'ole to imitate. 

During the time which I passed in Africa, the real 
Jndia pieces of guinea were in high estimation, a pre- 
ference which nothing couJd be found to equal, and 
much less to supersede. , 

From 1780 to 178T, the Mooi!s have constantly given, 
a kantar of gum weighing t>*o thousand pounds for 
fifteen pieces of guinea. This commodity has never cOsfe 
dearer to the gum company established in the Senegal 
in 1784, and at this price,, they annually purchase four 
hundred kantars, or about eight hundred • thousand 
pounds. 

When in 1784', Messrs. Repentigny and Durand, con- 
•cived the project of extending the gum-cdmmerce,, the- 
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tl^bes of Brachknaz and Darmanko, offered to bring two* 
hundred kantars toGtieronf, in the bland of BHbas, and 
the same quantity to Gralam. ; ^is altogether would make 
eight hundred thousand pounds of gum, and for which 
the Mdors only demanded ten pieces of guinea per kantar. 

I shall now return to some observations on what may ^ 
be the possible produce of the gum trade, and the ^d-^ 
"Vantages this merchandize may procure to commerce* 

It has been seen, that the three forests of Al-Fatack^ 
Sahel, and El-Hiebar, produce twelve hundred thou* 
sand pounds of gum, which is sold at the rate of fifteen* 
pieces of guinea per kantar ; and the Moors have offered 
to furnish us with eight hundred thousand weight, ia 
addition, from the forests of Guerouf and Galam, At 
the rate of ten pieces of guinea per kantar^ ' But let u^- • 
suppose, that from the expences incurred, in conveying 
the gum of these two last forests, and to other gratuitous- 
rewards to the tribes of Brachknaz and Darmanko, to> 
induce them to convey it to the fortof Podhor; thi»^ 
gum might also increase to fifteen guinea pieces per 
kantar> and the two million pounds of gum produced by 
the five forests, would thea require fifteen thousand^ 
pieces of guinea^ ' 

The value of these India pieces^ have experienced* 
many variations ; during the American war they cost 
fifty francs per piece ; previous to that period ,^they^ had 
been from nineteen to twenty francs*. In 1787, their 



* The franc is nearly the same with the livre Umrmii,, 
and worth about ten-pence4 — Editor. 
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medial value was about twenty-five francs, and I am 
inclined to believe, this last price may be considered as 
the average one ; hence the general value of a kautar 
of gum, may be fixed at three hundred and seventy-five 
francs,^ which gives nearly three sols, ten deniers per 
pound; but it may be considered as certain, that it never 
will exceed four sous the pound. 

Towards the close of the last century, this gum was 
sold in Europe at thirty and forty sols, and some- 
times three francs the pound, which may authorize us 
to suppose, that its average price would be about forty- 
four sols. It is to be wished that the moderation of the 
merchants, would fix its price, at the rate of thirty-five 
sols, for this would be more favourable to many manu- 
factures which employ this substance ; and many trades,, 
such as the hatter, for example, who have endeavoured 
to supply its place by other gums, less adhesive, and 
less expensive, would naturally return to that of the 
Senegal, were it more easily procured, and sold at a 
reasonable price. At the rate of thirty-five sols, the 
two million pounds of gum procured from .the Senegal,, 
would furnish a branch of commerce amounting to three 
millions &ve hundred thousand francs, the profits of 
which would be very consideiiable, according to the rate 
at which this substance is procured in Africa ; and even 
should it increase a few farthings per pound, this trade 
would still ofiFer an enormous return after the expences 
of procuring it, of expeditions in the river, of establish- 
ments and settlements in the island of St. Louis, freight^ 
fitting out; &c, &c. fairly deducted* 
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If the administration of the Senegal knew how to 
manage the Moors of Zaara, and the chiefs of the vari* 
ous black nations who people the southern banks of 
the. river ; if they knew how to comport themselves 
towards them with a well concerted policy, this article 
would become abundant In our factories, and the trade 
would be conducted with the utmost facility ; and the 
consequences of this branch of commerce, are surely 
svfliciently important to merit the contideration of 
government. 

The abundance of gum trees in the vicinity of th« 
kland St. Louisi and the banks of the Senegal, is im« 
mense. I have pointed out the five great forests of Sahel, 
Al-Fatack, El-Hiebar, Guerouf, and Galam ; but besides 
Ihesle, tfaer^ are nomeroms gtim trees scattered about in- 
the islands, and circumjacent countries, from which the 
negroes might easily be induced to make a partial col- 
lection of the gum ; and even this harvest might alsd 
produce, one or perhaps two hundred thousand pounds. 

The qualities of this gum are not confined solely to 
dieir utility in manufactures, fbr it is also a very substan- 
tial and wholesome nutriment. 

When the Moors quit their oases» and encamp them« 
selves round the gum forests of Zaara, the middling and 
lower classes of these savages, subsbt almost entirely on 
this gum, during the whole of the harvest, their march 
to the banks of the Senegal, while the trafiick is car* 
rying on, and until their return to their principal resi- 
dences; and experience has jproved, that six ounces of 
this substance is sufficient to support one man for fout-^ , 
and-t^venty hours. 
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The raost tempertite and indigent among them, mm- 
lish themselves by lettmg it simply melt in their mouth, 
while others dissolve it in milk. They also make with 
this substance combined with the juice or gravy of the 
flesh of camels, oxen^ and even of horses, a large kind 
of lozenge, which will keep without being spoiled fof 
upwards of a }^ar. 

The gum of the Senegal possesses also pectoral quali-* 
ties, I knew, in the lirer of Gambia- a young English- 
man abbut five-and-twenty years of age,. who cured 
kimself of a violent and frequent spitting of blood, by 
taking daily, no other nourishment than four ounces oC 
this gum dissolved in milk ; after having observed this 
regimen for thi'ee months, he was perfectly cured. 

The Moorish women and negresses of this part of 
Afirica, use also this substance, with great effect for cer- 
tain disorders peculiar to the sex ; and the Moors mak# 
preparations of gum mixed with mill-dust, or Indian 
corn, and use it in certain cucumstances, to nouri^ 
their horses and camels. 

I have no doubt, but that on some occasions, this gum 
might be prepared, with the juice, of meat, and other 
substances, so as to make those kind of lozenges, which 
are called in England portable soup, and which forms an 
excellent article of subsistence, for any isolated place 
or fort, exposed to a long seige. 

It is proper here to speak of thedissentions and hatred 
vrhich exists between the Trarshaz and the Brachknaz, 
and of the advantage which might be hence drawn, in 
exercising a considerable ii^uence <Hrer these barba« 
rions. 
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During the time of the India Company, when th© 
ports of Arguin and Portendick, were much frequented, 
the tribe of Trarshaz Moors held a very high rank, and 
from the activity of their commerce with the Senegal^ 
and with the bays on the coast, they possessed a supe* 
riority and importance, far superior to the tribes of 
Brachknaz and Darmanko, whose concerns were con* 
fined solely to the banks of the river. ' 

This importance of the Trarshaz, and perhaps, also 
their arrogance, excited the jealousy and hatred of the 
two other tribes, and these passions were far from being 
extinguished in the years 1785, 1786, and 1787, during 
which time 1 was in Africa. 

It has been already obser\'ed, that the EngtisK 
while they were masters of the Senegal, destroyed and 
abandoned the harbours of Arguin and Portendick ; but 
at the same time, they augmented the importance of 
the fort of Podhor, which they re-erected, and the 
Brachknaz and Darmanko Moors, acquired a consider* 
able accession of power and importance, by this re« 
establishment. 

They now therefore hoped to revenge themselves on 
the Trarshaz, who had so long enjoyed a superior im- 
portance ; they even formed the idea of destroying, if 
possible, this tribe whom they hated invetcrately, whose 
enemy they had always been, and whom they envied 
likewise the possession of the forest of SabeL 

The English beheld this determination in its infancy, 
and even secretly favoured it ; subtle politicians, they 
did not disdain the means of irritating these Moorish 
liorde*^ om against the x>ther, and of inspirit thfu^ 
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with mutual jealousies. They had also some reason to 
complain of the Trarshaz, who, notwithstanding the 
vi^lance of the English, found means to dispose of the 
gum to interlopers, who, in contempt of the danger 
they incurred of being taken or sunk, sometimes pre* 
sented themselves in the neighbouring hail^ours. 

In I766i the chief of the Brachknax died, and 
Hamet-Moktar his son, by birthright and succession, 
became chief and king of the two tribes of Brachknaz 
and Darmanko. This chief detested the Trarshaz, and 
particularly their kii^ Hilly-Koury. 

Hamet-Moktar frequently visited the fort of Podhor, 
and there he formed connections with Almami, Siratick • 
or King of the Foulhas Pemls, a nation of negroes 
npm^rous and intrepid, who inhabit an extent of up- 
wards of a hundred leagues, on the southern banks of 
the Senegal. 

HametrMoktar did not dare to attack the Trarshaz, 
renowned for their bravery, and commanded by a king 
full of courage, with the Moors only, of which he was 
chief; but with the assistance of an army of Foulhas, 
he hoped to conquer and destroy them. 

The English fomented these "dissensions, and the 
qnmrrels occasioned many battles between them, of 
which they remained passive spectators, while theFe 
w»s. nothing decisive on either side ; but when the 
^ Trarshaz found themselves hardly pressed, they then 
offered to support them, compelled • the Brachnaz* and 
Darmanko to lay down their ar^ns, and forced these 
belligerent tribes to make peace; though the English 
w«K.<:ertfti9> that their dissi^iony would never be io- 
3 . ' . ' 
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tally extinguished, and that war would break out agais 
upon the first occasion. Thus did the English, by this, 
policy, mould to their pleasure these nations, which we 
have since treated with too much indifference, and even 
with contempt; for our conduct towards them was 
calculated to impress them with the idea that we were 
totally disinterested. 

At the time of our re-establishment in the Senegal, 
we had however some reason to compromise with the 
Trarshaz Moors, and their King HiUy-Koury, who 
not only loved the English, and regretted them, but 
continued to convey to them, at Arguin and Portendick, 
a part of the gum from the forest of Sahel, 

A noble opportunity occurred, by which we might 
have attached to us this King of the Trarshaz. In 1784, 
this brave Moor was again threatened by Hamet' 
Moktar, and the league formed by the Brachknaz and 
Darmanko, and sustained by AJmami, King of the 
Foulhas. He begged our protection, he solicited our 
interference, he demanded our help, and a supply of 
ammunition ; but we remained deaf to his prayers, and 
totally indifferent to a quarrel from which great ad-, 
vantage might have been drawn. In fact, we were, in 
1786, the idle and useless spectators of an^xplosion 
which had been many years fermenting. 

In 1785, Flamct Moktar, King of the Brachknaz, a 
man at once cowardly, insolent, and haughty, because 
he was sustained by the Chief of the Foulhas, carried 
away by force the favourite woman of Hilly-Koury, 
and so well succeeded in gaining her affections, that she 
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4eclared to her former meater her determination of se« 
parating from him for ever. 

This insult was one of the greatest that could be of- 
fered to a Moor, who are a people extremely jealous. 
Hilly-Koury, snd every individual in hij: tri^e, de- 
QOUJQced ticngeance on this sanguinary cfYei.:c, the 
resentment of which they stifled for more than a year, 
1>l3cau5e they were too weak to struggle with so pow- 
erful an enemy ; they nevertheless prepared for war, 
thotigk with great slowness aiKl timidity. 

On this occasion, we ought not to have sided with 
liamet-Moktar, who was no warrior, and- thus dictate 
to the Siratick of the Foul has. We ought rather to 
have upheld the weak, as was customary with the Eng- 
lish on these occasions, but we abandoned Hilly-Koury 
to his unfortunate destiny. He obtained from the 
English some arms and ammunition ; but these suc- 
cours were not sufficient to resist the united efforts 
of the Brachknaz, the Darmanko, and the Foulhas. 

The Trarshaz nevertheless resolved to make the at- 
tack ; Hilly-Koury entered the field, and dared the 
cowardly Hamet-Moktar to a battle. The combat took 
place about twenty leagues from the island St. Louis, 
in the month of October 1786. The army of Hamet- 
Moktar, strengthened by four hundred Foulhas negroes 
was more powerful than that of Hilly-Koury; the Trars- 
haz nevertheless gave the first charge with boldness and 
courage ; but they were at last compelled to yield to 
the superior number of their enemies, though not with- 
out leaving many in the field. ^ 

The vatiquished Trarshaz took to flight, . leaving 
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HillyKoury with three faithful friends 00 the Mi of 
battle. He scorned to fly, notwithstanding the prayers 
and entreaties of hi.s party to in4«Kfe him to ibliow 
them. This noble-minded prince, when thus pressed, 
exclaimed to them, it was the duty of a king to die on 
1;he field of hcmoui. . He had been disttouniedy and 
was wounded by seven^l balls ; wh^ tearing oS the 
cloth, which ^served him for a robe^ be .had it spread 
upon the ground, caused himself to be placed tipon it, 
with his face towards the enemy, and in this situation, 
supported by the three brave warriors, who were dl^ 
teiinined tp share his unfortunate fate, he awaited the 
arrival of Hamet^M cottar, who at the head of a body 
of cavalry wa9 advancing to make him prisoner. 

When they were within hearing of each other, Hilly- 
Koury, with a firm ai>d articulate roice, vented the 
most unbounded reproaches on Hamet-Moktac " Yoii 
ha<?e," ac^Kt he, *' in my opinion, violated every law. of 
Mahomet, and of humanity ; you have not conquered 
me by superior courage, but by superior nwnbers ; 
though thy Moors were more numerous then mine, yet 
you had the meanness to strength en'yourself by Foul has 
negroes ; coward that thou art ! May my death bring 
every curse upon thy bead, and may you perish witk 
all that infamy which you merit." 

These expressions rouzed the pride and anger of 
Hamet, who ordered a discharge of musketry to be 
fired on HiUy-Koury, and this unfortunate king pe- 
rished with more than fifty wounds in the presence of 
his enuny, whom he defied with his last breath. His 
» 2 
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three ffiithfiil friends were also massacred; and such 
was the death of this brave Moor, whose conduct ren* 
dered him worthier of a nobler fate ! 

ITie.army of the Trarshaz, though routed, escaped 
■from the pursuit of Hamet-Moktar ; a part of these 
runntways passed within sight of fort St. Louis of the 
Senegal, swam across the river, and took refuge in the 
territory of Darnel, King of Cayor, who was an ally of 
the unfortunate Hilly-Koury. 

, The consequences of this battle sufficiently proved, 
that it was wrong to suffer things to go to such a 
length ; the Siratick Almami attributed the victoiy 
which Hamet-Moktar had gained over the Trarshaz to 
the four hundrd Foulhas who joined his array ; and 
this success so swelled his pride, that he must needs 
give laws, not only to the Trarshaz, but also to the 
Brachknaz, to the Darmanko, to the negi'o kings, 
who were his neighbours, and even to the French of the 
Senegal. 

In 1787, he insolently and . haughtily announced 
sofne new and ridiculously exaggerated conditions for 
the liberty of the Galam comoy ; which proceeding 
up the river during the increase of the waters, passed 
his possessions for more than a hundred leagues. We an- 
swered his demands with contempt, and in 17S7, the 
voyage to Galam was suspended. 

In order to favour the gum trade, to maintain a 
good understanding between the Moorish tribes who 
sold it to us, and to induce them to convey it to 
our factories in the Senegal, the government was 
in the habit of making annual presents, not only 
to the Moorish kings or chiefs, but also to other 
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principal Moors, to the interpreters of the kitigs, and 
«ven to their women : as these- presents were renewed 
every year, they vvere at length caHed <iuties. 

It was the India Company who first instituted thi« 
custom of paying annual duties to the chiefs of tht 
Moors, in the Ticinity of the Senegal, and also to those 
princes and kings of negro nations^ with wboin<, far 
the interests of commerce, it wat neceesflify to beve 
connections. 

When the Englkffe, by a series of events resulting 
from the seven years war, became masters of the 
Senegal, they for tite advantage of their commerce^ 
continued the custom of making treaties of alltaiicf 
with the negro and Moorish princes ; and as m all 
ilutip vaHo<U6 admkiistratiofis, every thtiiig is establishMl 
«ndcOB€««^ with order dad regularity, the govem- 
fiient of the Se«iegaf, a> well as that of fort Jame^ ia 
the river Gaknbia, had a kind of manuscript register^ 
nrhieh cootaitted, ifn tfte most detailed maiiner, the ino« 
tiv«9, the iWHnbcr, and the order ^f tie dutid«, -whnclk. 
were to be paid annually to the chiefs of these AMcan 
nations y the periods when they were to be delivered ; 
some notes relative to the respective importance of 
ftese- various chiefe '^ instructions to bie observed in 
delivering these duties ; and lastly, some political ob- 
servations on the commerce of this part of Africa^ 

This register was sent ly the EngHsh, mtnister, to ihe 
€k)vemor of the Senegal, with orders to conform to it . 
exjtctly; at the sametmre, t similar one was sefttW 
Hit governor of fort Jame^, in the GtimWa, BeCftus* 
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this last-mentioned one, though in itself a distinct gor- 
vernment, was nevertheless to arrange its operatioitf 
after those of the Senegal ; thus forming together on« 
entire administration, under the name of the Govern- 
ment of Senegambia. 

Chance has thrown into my hands one of these re- 
gisters written in Elnglish ; it is concluded by some in« 
leresting reniarlcs, by a letter from the Secretary of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury, to the English com- 
mander of the Sen^pil ; and by a contract dated 1767$ 
httween the Commissioners <^ the Treasury, and Mr* 
Samuel Smith, (a merchant in London) for supplying 
proviiions for the troops of this government. 

As I thought it would be of some utility to conve^y 
an idea to the reader of the presents which were annu* 
ally made to these African pripces and chiefs, 1 have 
extracted the information from the above*mentioned 
official register of the English. The following is a 11- 
ieral translation of the duties which they paid to the 
Moors during the time they possessed the Senegal, 
which was from 176O ta 1779* 



JuMual duties paid to HiUy^Kowryy King of the Trarshaz 
Moors, and to his interpreters^ 

** The duties are not to be paid till the conclusion of 
the gum trading season, till after the merchants are oa 
their return to the island St. Louls^ and till the fleet 
from Galam has passed beyond the country of the 
Tranhax^ Tbe country ^f ^ Trarshaz^ extends froni 
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the bar of the river Senegal, along its eastern and 
northern banks, to the creek Endereer, a little above 
the village of D^gan«. 

Duties paid to Uilly-Koury. 

«< Thirty-three pieces of guinea. 
Twenty-one muskets. 
Six hundred musket flints. 
Six hundred bullets. 
Two ells of scarlet cloth. 
Three pieces of* Silesian linen^ 
Two ounces of cloves. 
Twelve pounds of loaf-sug^r. 
Fifteen ankers of powder. -^ 
*' When Hilly-Koury receives his duty, he is (o 
-present the governor with seven fine oxen» 

Duties paid to Humet^Brdhim^ firtt interpreter of tAt 
King, 
** Two muskets. 
One ]^ece of guinea. 
One anker of powder. 

For tkisix other interpretert of He King. 
** Six muskets. 
Six pieces of guinea. 
Six ankers of powder. 

Dutiei paid to Sydy-Moktaf, one of the chief princes tf 
the Tarshaz Moors. 
«* Twenty-five pieces of guinea* 
Ten ankers oT powder. 
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Eleven muskets. 
Five hundred bullets* 
Two pieces of Stlesian lin€0» 
One ell of scarlet cloth. 
Six pounds of loaf-sugar. 
One omice of cloves. 

. To the sernant qf Sy^df-Moktar^ - 

** One piece of gui«ea» 

One musket. 

One anker of powder. 
« When Sydy-Moktar, prince, tmd tJne of the chiefs 
of the Trarshaz, receives his dutto, he will make to the 
governor a present ctf five oxen. 

Duties paid to-M^bidfi^S^rke^ ^mth^ ii^rf tJ^^TrursIiaf 
Moors, 
-" Twenty-fiVe pieces of guinea. 
Ten ankers of powder. 
Eleven muskets. 
Five hundred musftet flilitt.^ 
Five hundred bullets.* 
. Two pieces of Silesian linen. , . 
One cil of scarfet clotli. /, 

Six pounds of loaf sugar. 
One ounce of cloves. 

To the sercant, of BabuJasr-St/rhL 
'^ ^ dne piece of guinea. 
One musket \ \ ^ 

Onc'anker of powder. 
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Duties paid to Hamet-Moktar^ chief of the two Moorish 
tribes of the family of Agrichy, 

" Am-Hamct-Moktaris chief of the Moorifti tribes 
Ouled-Abdallah, commdnly called Brachknaz and Dar- 
manko, and which forms the family of the Agrichy* 
The gum trade had engaged to pay annua! duties to this 
Moorish king. These duties were augmented when we 
requested permission to erect a fort at Podhor, with a 
. contiguous village, the inhabitants of which should be 
allowed to possess as much lands as they might think 
necessary to cultivate in the neighbourhood of the 
fort. 

'* These duties were regularly paid till 1765, when 
the French abando&ed the fort and village. But m 
consequence of an agi^ement made wit6 Am-Hamet- 
Moktar, the fbrt, as well as the village, was re-estn- 
blished in 177^, with the same privileges as before. 

*' At the period when this re- establishment took 
place, it was agre^ that the duties hitherto paid by 
the French to the chief of the Brachknaz Moors should 
also be continued ; but at the same time Hamet-Moktar 
shouldnot be authorized to claim them, until the be- 
ginning of August, 1775, at which time, and not until 
then, the re-construction of thp fort and village of Pod- 
hor would be completed. 

" The object of the re-establish raicnt of Podhor, is 
not merely to maintain a good understanding and com- 
mcrce with the Moors of Brachknaz and Darmanko, 
but also to acquire a sufficient authority over the 
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Foulhas Pculs^ who are the native inhabitants of this 
ceuntiy, to prevent the feoJtility and plunder whieh 
they every day commit on the commerce of the whites, . 
and other merchants of the isle St. Louis ; and above 
ally to prevent thera acting thus daring the voyage to 
and from Gakun, when the robberies and hostilities of 
these negroes often threaten the total destruction of the 
trade in these parts. 

'* It may be objected, that the distance frdm Podhor 
to Galara, it being nearly a kundted and thirty leagues ^ 
is too great to admit of the fort of Podhor exerting such 
an iRfluence. But as the natipn of i^^ulhas negroesy or 
Peuls, people the whole extent of country, which is si- 
tuated on the westein banks of the Senegal, between 
Podhor and Galana, and which in thi»pajrt of Africa is 
.designated «nder the name of the colwtry of Fouta; 
.besides (nany ccmsidorable establish m«(lt», which this 
nation has formed on the northeroi banks of Ih^ rivet* 
the whole of which is in the dominion i>f Shaltigee, 
Jang of the Fouihas, it may be replied, ikat in eonio^ 
^uence of some arrangements made with this king, be 
would r^mburse aU hostile procee<£ngs and consequent 
injjuries committed by the Foulhas, his subjects, either 
against the white merchants, or other inhabitants of 
isle St Louis, or the factories spread along the banks 
of the river; and that as these indemnities Urould ex- 
tend to the whole of his subjects, the fort -of Podhor 
will hence in reality possess a very impartani in- 
fluence, 

" The truth of this position wa* shortly after veri- 
fied by a striking circumstance. Shaltigee, king of the 
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Foulbasy bftvtog eonsan^^ to pay the full ^lue of a 
cargo of eighty-sevea captives which ran aground, 
wheoi returning, from Galam, anil was pillaged by the 
Foulhas jiegFoe% at ih« distance of sixty leagues from 
Podhor. 

" This ciroumstance sufficiendy proves the utility 
and importance (^ this fort ; the advantage of keeping 
up its establish nMDt ; and likewise of the duties paid 
to Haii90t Moktar, for the protection which he engages 
to afford it against the FouUias; 

Annual ^t^ies wkick will be paid to King Hornet- Moktar, 
chief of the family of Agrichi/, as long as the esta^^ 
bliskment and fort of Podhor shall subsist. 

" Fifty-four pieces of guinea. 

Eight pieces of Silesian linen. 

Fifteen ankers of powder. 

Six muskfits. 

Two hundred musket flints* 

Two hundred bullets. 

Eleven long bars of iron. 

Twelve strings of glass beads. 

Thirty piastres. 

One pound of cloves, and 

A wooden box, with a padlock. 
" Military honors shall also be paid to the kings and 
chiefs of Trarshaz, and Brachnaz Moors, when they visit 
the isle St. Louis of the Senegal. 

*« When Hilly-Koury king of the Trarshai Moors 
Jandson the island, he shall be saluted with seven guns 
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from the battery of the Savannah, and lie is to receive 
the same salute at his departure. 

" Sydy-Moktar and Babukar-Syrh6 two chiefs of the 
Trarshaz, will be saluted with three guns each, on their 
arrival and departure. 

" Am-Hamet-Moktar-Agrichy, king of the Brachknaz 
and Darmanko Moors, will be saluted with five guns 
from the same battery on his arrival and departure* 

" It is customary to entertain certain chiefe of the 
continent at the expence of the king, when tbey visit 
the island, it being however well understood, that they 
are there only, to transact some official business with the 
governor. 

** For example : Ililly-Koury, Sydy-Moktar and 
Babukar- Syrhe, shall receive daily during their stay in 
the island the following provisions, 

** Hillji Koury shall receive each day 
A middling sized ox. 

Six measures of corn, equal to forty-two bushels. 
Two gallons of molasses. 
Two gallons of red or white wine. 
Five pounds of loaf sugar. 
Eight loaves. 

" Sydy-Moktar shall receive each day 
Two gallons of wine. 
Two gallons of molasses. 

Three measures of corn, equal to twenty-one bushels. 
Twelve pounds of fresh beef. 

Three loaves, ; 

2 
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*' Babukar-Sy rhe shall receive each day the same 
provisions as Sydy-Moktar, and if the children of thes<5 
three chiefs are^ sent to the islaod to receive the«e tributes 
for their fathers, to each of them will be jgivcn one 
half of the provisions allowed to their fathers." 

It was thus that every thing was foreseen and arranged 
rela^ve to these Moorish chiefs, with \yhom for the ad* 
vantage of eoramcrcei it is necessary to keep up a good 
understanding. 

If I have entered largely into the details pn the gais 
trade, and on the Moorish tribes who sell us this conx* 
modity, it is because I consider it worthy of being known 
and that more particularly in France, where they possess 
but very indistinct and vague ideas either on this branch 
of commerce, oi^ the influence which it would enable us 
to assume in Africa, or on the opportunities which it 
holds forth to us for extending our relations in this part 
of the globe. 

This branch of trade should be encouraged and pro- 
tected by the government, and every idea of exclusive 
privileges should be abandoned. This error has however 
been committed, and its consequences might have been 
£atal to the commerce of the Senegal. 

But at thai time thene was too much indifference 
with regard to this part of Africa, and too much facility 
in granting those indiscreet favours which Matter the in* 
terests of a few individuals, at the expence of general 
industry* 

They did n^t suspect that these imprudent henefitf, 
granted so easily to particular favorite, would hepoofM 
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soUPCes of jealousies, intrigues, and suspicions ; that 
they would discourage mercantile speculators, excifrc 
the discontent of commercial cities, and rouse the mur- 
murs of the people, who always expect froiA those who 
govern, the most impartial and strict probity. 

Aft6r the peace which closed the American war, and 
during the years 1785, 1783,' and 1784, the commerce 
of the Senegal began to receive a new animation beneath 
the benign influence of liberty ; many houses at Bor- 
<leaux, Nantr, La Rochellc, and Havre, had formed 
prospcrouse stablishments hi the island St. Louis, which 
'Wduld have - become important and numerous, and 
thus have rendered this island t}ie mart of a very ex- 
tensive and a very advantageous commerce. 

Toward* the end of the year 1784 an exclusive pri 
vilege to carry on the gum trade of the Senegal was 
granted by means of an intrigue, to accompany at 
Paris. 

Not a single merchant of our greatest maritime cities, 
^Aot even of Lyons or Paris, was found included in this 
^commercial company. 

A wont of knowledge as well as a deficiency of stock, 
which they *would not circulate with spirit, both con- 
curred to check the gum trade which was carried on 
^itb great timidity. Every possible inconvenience !«• 
suited from the paucity of experience which the direc-- 
Itors of this company possessed, who followed no £xed 
plan, who unceasingly changed their resolutioin, who 
.Jcnew not where to place their confideiice, and who just- 
ly beUeved tiienselves dc&auded and badly obeyeclf 
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Though the advantages resulting from the diplomai 
of this company were immense ; though they excitc4 
against them all the merchants who found themselves 
oppressed and restricted by a privileged company f 
though numberless petitions were presented against 
them; though they had done considerable injury to the 
establishments which the free merchants had formed io 
the island St. Louis, this company nevertheless con<- 
ceivcd theproject of extending yet further their charter. 

They dek>troyed the establishments which had beenT 
formed in the island St. Louis by the free merchants* 
At first their object was only the gum trade, but to- 
wards the conclusion of the year 17^6, notwithstandiiig 
all the protestations and remarks of M. De BouBers, 
then Gt)vernor of the Senegal, and who went to France 
solely for the purpose of obtaining the abolition of this 
despotic privilege, they rendered it universal, and con- 
ceded to the gum company, the whole trade of the 
Senegal of whatever nature it might be* 

A immber of merchants who had reposed too much 
confidence in the natural rights of general industry^ 
were compelled to abandon the establishments which 
they had formed at a great expence ; general conster- 
nation, dismay, and very serious losses, were the con« 
sequences ; and the complaints and observations excited 
by an usurpation so contra vy to reasoaand the rights of 
commerce, met only with indifference and contempt. 

But this company, though arrived almost at sovereign 
power soon crushed by its own improvident measures^, 
the immen»>2 advantages of its charter. 
»2 
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It proceeded from one inconsistency to another, and 
from pretension to pretension ; in fact, it abused its 
privileges so grossly, and the hatred and the opposition 
"ivhich it excited, manifested itself to such ft degree J 
that in 1790, n(;t a single nation inhabiting the borders 
of the Senegal could be found to trade with it. 

May such a singular and striking example of the abiis^ 
of privileges, rei;cue' for ever the commerce of the 
Senegal from the chains which they even now endeavouf 
to impose upon it ; and may the government of France 
become convinced that this commerce cannot ftourishi 
cannot prosper, cannot exert an influence over Afiica, 
bot through the medium of a just liberty, and trith the 
protection and encouragement of the state ! ' 
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CHAP. VII. 

»» VAAtAy^ 0« TIfS CRIAT DBSART C^f BAH^AAY«. 
- AiCOO* VHK MOOKS WHO INHABIT ITS' 

MTUTfTEKN RBCIOKS,. i ^ 

S^me Nervations on Zaara^ or the great dewrt of Bar^ 
kary — €<mjeetures on the origin of the Moors of' Zaar\ii 
•^Tkey are at once shepherds and merchants — Thik 
. tharacteriscvmardly and perfidious--^ bseroations ektr 
their eoiottTy^guref forniy and hair-^Customs of t^ 
men and women — They atmays live encamped vndir 
tents of oae-hideSj or of a material made with camels 
'kair^-*Of their cornmereet their industry, and arts-^ 
They rear valuable camels, and horses, as mU as mi^ 
meraus flocks. of sheepr goatSy and very Jine ojfen-^ 
They sometimes cross the largest rivers mith troops 6f 
three or four hmdred oxen — They possess a degree df 
€on^>reheusion and address which renders themi ot^aUf 
^ performing any thiag tAey chkst to^ undertake..* 

iv additk)ii:tewhat&B8ftlT«ttdy Been^dlVBlattvetO'tfab- 
Jloois wiu> iM^[«ietttr eur fectofks of tite* Sene^l^. I Bhtifl 
Aow ^xreseot the reader with some lartbrrobsen^atiOns^ 
iducLmi^ teiui ta lexider-tfaoaJbattc^ |(n» 
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▼ious^ to these remarks, it may not, perhaps, be altoge- 
ther superfluous if I say something of the immense 
Jesart of Zaara, in which these Moorish tribes are 
found. 

f*rederick 11. King of Prussia, during his last illness 
called in the assistance of Dr.Zim'merman, then physician 
to the Duke of York, at Hanover. Discoursing one 
,^y with him on some sandy countrtcs of Prostta^ he 
said ^' Zimmerman, men arc so proud that ^ay tmai* 
gine every thing in the world was made for them, and 
\yet 1 cannot conceive why God has created sands.'' 
But how much more embarrassing is it to discover the 
cause and end of this creation, wheii wc reflect onZuxa^ 
that vast and immense desart of Barbary, whose smal- 
lest dimensions are more than six hundred leagues in 
.length, by a medial breadth of about three hundred 
leagues. > 

ZThis immense plain extends even beyond the thirtieth 
degree of North latitude; it terminates at the foot of 
the southern branch of Mount Atlas, where it occupies 
jomc vaUies; by the extremity of the desart of Soudali, 
which is one of its dependencies, it touches on the 
Cvulph of Syrtis, belonging to the Mediterranean sea ; 
by the desart of Bilmaah, which is another of its appen- 
dage^, it spreads to the East as far 40* 3CK fongitnde 
•£ t^ island of Ferro, nearly under the meridian of 
JBournou *; to the South it extends nearly to the 



• Or Bomou. This city is the capital of a consider- 
able coBntry of ikeMmt tiame situate tothe Sou4-east 
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.fift^ath d^ree of North Utitude, and to tbe West its 
limits are tbe shores oitht Atlantic ocean. 

This ymt deslkrt is^ as it were a sea of fioe, whitei and 
moving sand, and along the whole of this barren spot^ 
there may, perhaps, sometimes with great difficulty be 
discovered some isolated f^accs, where vegetation has 
been able to Aoutuk ; certain it is that these portions 



of Fexzan, and the West of Nubia; it is of very great 
extent, being from the sixteenth to the twentiieth degree 
of North latitude. The climate is very sultry though 
with occasional variations of atmosphere; the year 
has only two seasons, the one commencing about tbe 
middle of April, the other about the middle of October, 
the first begins with violent tempests of wind, thunder, 
lightening, and a deluge of rain, continuing for several 
days without intermission, and during which titBle thfe 
inhabitants confine themselves totally within their houfses; 
the remainder of the season, though hot and some^ 
times wet, is not;' howev'er, such as to impede thfe 
lalJours of agriculture. During the other part of thi 
year, the heat is less intense, the air is pure and miW, 
and the weather serene. The inhabitants are numerous 
and consist of various nations, and it is afilrmed that 
thirty different languages are spoken in the empire. 
They are uniformly black, but not of the n^ro cast* 
The dress of the greater part is composed of shirts made 
of blue cotton, manufactured in the country, a red cap 
tonight irotn Tripoli, and a white muslin turban ; gold 
rings are worn in the noses by the gteat pec^le, as a 
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tvbich caii btrdly be coHapttred to thi^ cooa of I%«t«i3^ 
are so rare in &ara, that if onitiNi they ^voold uot'form 
Ik totidredtll pait of tbe 9ulfa«e of 4iki» <toart, %bidi 



mJEtrk of disdaction. Wiicat and barley are seldom 
lanedin Bornou, but d» European Jtorae-bean and 
common kidney bean arc cultivated here with some 
grain pccuHar to the country ; near the city, rice and 
ili^an CjGprii are iound^ Among the; fVuits are ^rapef» 
a|>ricot8, lemons^ limes, melons, &c f among the anim^ 
mreskeep, cows, goats, borsesy buialoes, antelopes, lion^ 
4eopard9> civet cats, wolves, do^^ elephant^t &c* The 
jrcj>tiles of different kinds are numerous, espedatiy sec- 
jp^Us, enakesi ecarpionsy centipedes, and toads. Some* 
of theinhabitai^ts are Mi^iometans and others^ Pagans^ 
Oa the death of the king, bis ^uccessc^r xs ekcted by 
4k^ ipeqpk. The king's palace in tiib place is sux* 
lowided h^ a wall-li&e citadel, and the whole city ka^ 
a wdl fburteen-feet in height, encompassed by a^itch^ 
lb? other town^ of the kingdom are open. The military 
iofce consists chiefly, of horse, and is said to be.;gv^atef 
tiHMi that of Morocco. The sabre, i^ifce, lance, and boviR,. 
are the chief ¥rea|ions^ fire-arms are not used,. The- 
principal commerce consists in gold dust, hoi:ses,.slarwev 
^strich-feathefs, salt and civet,, wbicb they sell or give 
in exchange for copper, brass, dollars,.red woollen caf% 
cheque linens* light coarse woollen clothe bailie, basa* 
kans, carpets, &u^ iu* U is six hundred miles JSouthr 
tiist of Mour^ouk} and £mr hwulred^indtpenl^ Wes^ 
Sennagr. — tdU^r^-^ 
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has k "^perAcies of more tban a htindrcil zM eighty 
thousand square leagues. * 

* How many opportunities have been presented to U9 
by our establishments of the Senegal, of traversing and 
observing these solitary and corious re^ons ; but we 
have always neglected them, while the more inqvisitire 
and enterprising Knglish, have performed many jonrnies 
through them, and it is to that nation we are indebted 
for all authentic information, relative to this detiart, and 
concerning which I have endeavoured to unite all the 
various accounts' both ancient and modern. As thes< 
accounts, dispersed over a vast number of works, could 
^t be here brought forward, without having been ma« 
turely diBcussed, and subjected to a very severe and 
scrutinini^ criticism, they would hence form a chaptef 
too extensive for this work; I shall therefore confine 
myself at present^ mefdy to a few summary notes and 
oblervations onurogion which oecupiei so coniidcrablo 
ap art of the globe, and which oilbrs an imnnense field 
for reflection to those who love to meditate on the sub« 
lime features of nature* 

It appears hitterto^ to have been sufficiently known; 
that in Zaara, there are thirty-two oases or habitable 
countries, which are rendered fertile by sources of fresh 
water. The greatest of these oases, are inhabited by 
different Moorish tribes, who have^stablished themselves 
there, and- have formed a sort of colonies, which are 
supposed to amount to about seventeen in muuber ; the 
other less con^derable oases are merely fikcccs of re-* 
fj^esfame&t, and rest for the caravans who txaxerse this 
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4«9ar^ as wellKs for the Moors who regtihrly peffenn 
these journies. 

It i» known that the carti¥a«8 cross die gn^at desart 
ff Zaara ia nine principal and cKfferent directions^ and 
that th« Moorish tribes eatabli^ed there traverse it ia 
avery point. 

The Moors residing in the, vallies» formed by the 
western branch of the Atlas, thie Mussulnien> and se-» 
veral other savage tribes, together with the tribe of 
Thieves, the Trarshaz, the BrachkaaXy.and the I>ar« 
manko, very frequently perform jouniies between the 
Senegal and Morocco. 

A caravan sets off every year from M^aez, pTo<ieeds 
to Ta((a» crosses the whole width of the desart, and 
arrivel ai Jatra, which is situated under the £fteentfa 
northern parallel, about sixty ka^es to the East of 
Galam. The route of this caravao b five hundred 
leagues* Merchants and otlMsrt sometimea ereti the 
desarti between Tattaaad Thoaiix>uctou» which it.near 
four btodred letfuea* 

It is certain that many jeumiea ksve been petfonaed 
betweeti Thoinbouctou^Tfipoliv and Cairo ; a pari of 
the caira^an* from Moroooe. i^raeeede along the banks of 
die Nigw. to Kasslna, Ghkna,, and Kanga; sometimes 
it visits Sennaar^ proceeds to Oerri on the right. iMmk 
of Uie Nile, and finaUy. reaches Suakim% situated on- 
4he borders .of the Red Sea^ having, performed a roui:e 
•f near thteteen hundred leagues* Hence this immense 
desart is constantly travelled over ia many dilKsrent di^ 
lectioasi aad it maycrrate some astonidiaient» that 
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France bas to the present moment remained indifferent 
to travels, wbtch by bcr might be bo easily performed. 

It has already been observed, that Zalura olflfers a vast 
^Id for reflection and •profound meditatioti. Can vre^ 
indeed, do otherwise than runnnate on this ocean of 
sand, and on the causeof sfuch an immense extent of 
burning and solitary regions, where man could never 
have penetrated, bad not God given him the camel ? 

I have often asked myself, from whence could pro- 
ceed such an ast*mshing acervation of fusible or vitri* 
fiable earth ; for pulverised and petrescent sand are 
one and the same, and are classed in this species of earth. 

The soil of thisdesart is nothing more than a mass of 
small uncombined^ particles, which are not like ^e 
elements of sand petrified,' though capable of becom- 
.ing so. The sands of Zaata are composed of infinitely 
wwfl// grains, * and have a very great depth ; the winds 
agitate them like the waves of the sea ; they form 
themselves into mountains ; are again dispersed by the 



• This is an incorrect expression in philosophy, and 
even absurd if' tried by the common criterion of reason. 
Infinitely smally implies nothing ; for one part of matter 
mtfst undoubtedly bear proportion to another part, that 
may be siipposed, and cannot be infinitely small, com- 
pared to it. Matter cannot be divided into paits so 
unall but that it*is still capable* of being divided. Ii^ 
focty this expression, used by the atomists,^ has long 
«ince been exploded from legitimate phiiosopbyv— « 
Editor^ 
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winds, and ex{>and themselves into clotods.of puch an 
iminense elevation, that the rays of the mn are ob* 
scured* Along this vast extent may sometimes be ob» 
served salieot streams of sand, resembling the water* 
spouts, which are seen iiv the ocean: in fact, these 
regions arc by naiture of the most discqrdant texture, 
for in the whole of this desart spac^ seldom do we meet 
with rocks, and fertile countries are unconunonly rare. 

fn the. arid, dusty, and sandy plains, bordering^oa 
the North of the Senegal, I have scqh these spouts of 
sat>d arise, forming columns, which sometimes rush 
along with rapidity, and at others advance with ma* 
jcstic regularity, presenting a spectacle at once grand 
and magnificent; sometimes their motion is so quicks 
that th^ are barely perceived, before they appear like 
ribbons floating in the air, at the pleasure of the wind, 
jvith their inferior extremity always touching the earth: 
at others they elevate themselves to such a prodigious 
height, that they appear lost among the clouds ; they 
often break at this distance, and thrs immense volumo 
of sand is then dispersed through the atmos-phere ; at 
other times it separates m tbetmiddle, and produces a 
detonation similar to the explosion of ^ mine. One day 
I counted three of these spouts, at the distance of a 
mile from each other ; the diameter of the greatest 
was about two feet, and their rapidity was truly asto- 
nishing. 

We sometimes meet ia these solitudes, not far from 

the right bank pf the .Senegal, some very considerable 

rocks of a black colour, containing a portion of pure iroi^, 

which Is isolated and scattered about. In what iQgr^^ 

3 ' " '■■"■ > 
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it may be ask^d, did tjie$e masses, containing pure and 
i^ative iroQy obtain (thus isolated) in countries where 
iron mines are unknown f W.ere t)ic^ conveyed thither 
by the sea ? 

" Or rather may they not be classed with those foreign 
bodies, . which, according to the celebrated professor 
Chladni^ sometimes fiall from the hcavens> as has hap- 
pened in the county of York, at Sienna, in Americaf 
and at Benares, in India? These astonishing pheno*. 
mcna are well accredited at London,^ where there ara 
many collections of the fragments of these stones. 
M. A. Pictet, one of the compilers of theBibliothequo 
Britannique, speaks of them in a letter written from 
Edinburgh to one of his colleagues, and dated the 18th 
of July, 1801". 

This is an object of research and curiosity, worthy 
the attention of naturalists. 

These sands of Zaara are at present steril; their 
liryness, minuteness, and mobility, will not admit of 
any vegetation ; but if it be true, as many authors 
have. affirmed, that the pure sands that are in such 
abundant masses in this desart, are only the sediments 
of the earth, which is exhausted, we may then ima- 
gine a period, far more remote than any which history 
or even tradition has transmitted to us, when this 
vast desart now so steril, so arid, and sa solitary, was 
fertile, blooming, and picturesque, and nourished an 
innumerable population. 

Linnaeus, when speaking of the earth of Bruyere, 
which is entirely arenacious, denominates it humui de* 
^perata* This is the last state of productive earthy 

T 
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and precedes that ©f exhaustion, when it is no Kmger 
capable of producing any v^jeiation, and such is in 
general the -earth of. Zaanu 

Let us for a moment reflect, how many physical re- 
TOlutions and transmutations the surface of our globe 
h2wundergone,_and the causes of which are yet un- 
known to us; that countries, which were formerly fer- 
tile aiMl populous, have now become steril and deserted ; 
that tlie magnificent ruins of Palmyra, yet exist in a 
sandy level plain, without trees, without water, and' 
circumscribed to the right and left by a chain of barren 
mountains. Can it be supposed that such was the foun- 
dation of that celebrated city, whose very name indi- 
cates that it existed in the country of palm trees ? Is it 
probable that a city so populous, and, beautiful, which 
was famous even in the days of Solomon, which was 
formerly the mart for all the commerce that existed be- 
tween Europe and India, and which became so ppwerful 
and affluent beneath the dominion of OdenatandZenobia, 
should have existed amidst uncultivated and barren sands? 
' doubtless not : Palmyia once saw her plains and hills 
covered with verdant vegetation and shady groves; and 
if at present its ruins be found, amidst a sea of arid 
sands, it only proves that the earth may become ex- 
hausted, and that it may cease to bring forth the fruits 
of nature ; and this example alone, independent cf 
ethers which might be cited, authorises us to conclude, 
that Zaara hfts not always existed in the state in which 
it is at present found. 

All the southern parts of Zaara, in the vicinity of 
t^ie Senegal, and from the mouth of that river to a 
considerable distance beyond the cataract of Felow, arc 
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^ either frequented or inhal»ted by a race oi sieoiiMaUf 
designated under theaameof Moors.. « 

Colonies of these savages are scattered in l^e- oases 
over the desart ; etheis* have founded kingdoms to the 
North of the Senegal and the Niger, and thty are even 
to be found near Bournou, under the 40^ 3(/ East 1ob«* 
gitud^ of the island of Ferro. These Wan^ring and 
expatriated Moors therefore occupy, at the extaremiCies 
of Zaara, andoeaiiy between the sixteenth and twenty 
sixth degree of North latitude, an extent from East to 
West of eight hundred and seventy-five leagues* 

The natural desire of man^ to elucidate what t» ob- 
scure, inducer us to enquire whence came ihcsf bar* 
barians, which we- at present class under the generic 
denominatioa of I^loors,^ who reign, oter this great de* 
sart of Barbary, and whe have cstablhhed colonies and 
even kingdoms on the northern banks oil the Senegal 
and Niger. I have myself entered into these researches, 
which are enveloped in obscurity ; they present^ howfevcr, 
much interest, but require a ciiscussion too elaborale 
for this work. I shall therefore^ at present,, caodiie 
myself mevely to some of the prcncipal points*. ; 

The existence of the Atlantic people,, the submersion 
of the ancient Atalantis, • the inflox of the oeeaa iMo 
the bason which covers the Mediterranean sea, at|ds 



^ It is> also called Atlantis and Atlantic*: it U Ax 
island mentioned by Plato and others of the- anGi«fit*,. 
and concerning the real existence of which many dis^ 
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* which separates Spain from Africa, are all ctrcumstaxictt 
l^d events which must be referred to the primitite 



putes hare taken place. Homer, Horace, and the other 
poets, make two Atlanticas, calling them Hespcrides 
and Elysian Fields, making them the habitations of the 
blessed. Many authors of high authority are inclined to 
consider it as a fiction, and peremptorily reject all idea 
of a submersion; while others eadeavour, by the bar- 
ren aid of reason, unsupported by any well authen- 
ticated facts, to support its existence. On either side, 
ingenious speculation and fanciful supposition may be 
brought forward, but to neither of them can sober re- 
flection unconditionally bow ; and in cases of this na- 
ture it is always prudent, nay perhaps indispensable, to 
Iceep in mind th« solid and admirable maxim of 
Voltaire ; " Incredulity is the sovree of msiem /* and 
when in our closets, we are pondering on the actions ©f 
antiquity, and on^ the bold assertions of unqualified 
belief, another lively expr^sion of the same author 
may oflen be of service to us, *< n'en croyis pmnt'^ 

The most distinct account of this imaginary island 
may be found in Plato's Timceu?, and of which Mr, 
Chambers gives the following abstract : 

" The Atlantis was a large island in the. western 
ocean, situated before or opposite to the Straits of 
Cades. Out of this island there, was an easy passage 
into some others, which lay near a large continent ex- 
ceeding in bigness all Europe and Asia, Neptun* 
settled in this island (frmp whose son Atlas its nam^ 
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seras of tBe earth. These have been ti'anstnttted to us- 
hy tradition ; and ^ugh we are ignorant of the periods 



was derived), and divided* it among his ten sons. T&- 
the youngest fell the extremity of the island, -called 
Qadir, which- in the language of the country significf 
fertile, or abundant in sheep. The descendants of Nep*^ 
feine reigned' here from father to son for a great number 
of generations, in the order of primogeniture, during: 
the space of 9000 year»^ They also possessed several 
ether islands ; and, passing into Europe and Africa^ 
subdued all Libya, as far as Egypt and all Europe, to^ 
Asia Minor* At length, the island sunk under water ;: 
and for a long time afterwards the ^ea thereabouts was 
fall of rocks and shelves." 

Some of the moderns are of #poionv< tikat tile rnkt^ 
CBce of the Atalantis is not to be regarded as entirely; 
fabulous. Sotne imagine it to have been America, and 
from thence, as well as from a. passage in Seneca's 
Medea, they suppose the new world was not unknowa. 
to the ancients. But admitting this to be the case, the- 
above-mentioned continent^ which is said to lie beyonc^ 
Atalantis, would rather seem to have been the conti-^ 
nent of America than Atalantis itself*. Rudbeck,. pro-' 
fessor in the university of tJpsaly in a work, entitlecfj 
Atlaniica ^ive Man^imy endeavours to prove^ that 
Sweden and Norway are the Atalantis of tlie ancients ;. 
but this is by na means probable. JCircher, as well as- 
eur author; supposes it to have been an island extendi- 
9^ 
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at which they happened, yet tiiere is no doubt but iha 
great desart of Barbary, has participated. in them and 
perhaps some of the unfortunate remains of the Atlantes 
of Africa, then took refuge among the most elevated 
parts of the Atlas contigious to Zaara, and progressively 
established themselves in the oases of this desart. 

We are informed by Sallust, that an Hercules died in 
Spain ; that his army which was composed of various 
nations then dispersed ; that the Persians, Medes, and 
Armenians passed into Africa, and intermingled with the 
Getuloe, and formed a new nation under the name of 
Numidians; hence the vast solitudes of this desart may 
have received also some of these barbarous hordes. 
^ It is known that at an epoch less remote the than onqy^ 
we are speaking of,namely,192^,before the christian aera,, 
Amenophis who reigned in the dynastry of Thebes, ex- 



ing from the Canaries to the Azores ; that it was really 
submerged as Plato asserts; and tluit these small islands 
are only the shattered remains which were left standings 
Every reader is acquainted with the elegant and 
classical fiction which Lord Bacon has built upon this 
foundation. His philosophical commonwealth in imi- 
tation of the Utopia, of Sir Thomas More, requires no 
eulogy from my pen. Its chief design is to exhibit a 
model or description of a college instituted for the in- 
terpretation of nature and the production of great and^ 
marvellous works for the benefit of men, under the 
name of SolomorCs Houst^ or t^e CQlUge of the six dm/s^ 
'n:ork, — Editor^ 
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pellcd from Egypt the BerbeFss, who had usurped the 
three dynaties of Tanis^ Memphis, and This, where they 
had exercised their tyranny near three hundred years ; 
these savages spread towards the West of Africa, and 
according to Leo the African, they established a- new 
kingdom to the South of Mount Atlas, under the thir- 
tieth degree of North latitude, and between the tenth and 
twentieth longitudinal degree East of the island of Ferro, 
and it is from them that this part of Africa received the 
name of Barbary ; some families therefore, of these vile 
shepherds, may also have established themselves in the 
oases of the desart. 

From the moment of the influx of the Berberae, i^ 
Barbary, and during a space of five-and-thirty centuries, 
these northern regions of Africa, have been unceasingly 
the theatre of the most sanguinary wars and of every 
vicissitude which this world can undergo. 

The Grecian colonies were succeeded •by some from 
Phoenecia ; these sunk beneath the arms of the Roman 
legions, who in their turn were destroyed by the Arabs i 
this people under the name of Saracens and Moors in- 
vaded Spain, threatened all Europe, and were repeat- 
edly driven back into Africa. The savage contests of 
lions and tigers, are not more cruel than the wars 
which have been successively raised between these var 
rious nations* 

It was not till after having shed torrents o( blood,, 
that in 1051, Abu-Tessifin, of the tribe of Marabethoua. 
or Marabouths, founded the empire of Morocco, which, 
txtendedto Thopbouctou on the banks of thaNiger^ 
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The Turks in therr turn deluged with blood tliese nn* 
iappy countries ; and. in such a long series of ages, dur-^-^ 
ing which men seemed to exist in Africa only to destroy 
each other ; and lastly, by the banishment, in a single* 
day, of nine hundred thousand Moors, whom Phillip* 
tiie Third compelled to evacuate in iClO,^ the territory 
of Spain, being the refuse of fifty diflferent nations, all* 
ferocious and cruel, have, perhaps,^ at various periods- 
spread themselves over the immense desart of Zaara. 

Hence it is notas'tonishing that these Moor», scattered 
as they are, in hordes, tribes, colonies, and even in king- 
doms along this vast space, and on- the northern banks- 
of the Niger and Senegal, should offer to those who^ 
observe them with attention, a strange and discordant 
ttixture of various races in every respect dissimilar. 

Among them may be perceived men of a grave phi»- 
siognomy, with^ penetrating looks, elevated forehead,, 
aquiline nose, venerable beard, well articuhited muscles^. 
4 sallow skin, a serious deportment, a tranquil counte«> 
liance, and in short every constituent of an Arabiai>i 
philosopher. 

Others by their superior stature, vigor,, and agilityj^. 
l^y Aeir firm and noble c6untenance, by their less pro- 
minent features, by their ardent yet languishing eyes,.bjc 
flieir bold yet tender look, and by their yellow though, 
flprid^ complexion, recall to imagination those Saracea* 
Beroesy whose gallantry rendered them so beloved ia: 
Spain, and whom the pen of history and Action, have- 
rendered so celebrated^ 

Here also may be found men ofathletic stature, whose^ 
proportions are jjost and promioenti whose features am- 
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regularly traced, and whose colour, though brown, 
glows with the tint of the finest carnation; such are 
the Turks of Constantinople. ' 

But the greater part present only savage and feroci- 
ous countenances, and in their habitual commerce wifli 
the lolofs, and Foulhas with whom the Moors of Zaara 
often mix, many of them acquire distinctive characters; 
these are large, well-made, and lithe, with the excep- 
tion of their legs which are rather lank and bandy ; their 
forehead is more angular, their nose more round, their 
lips thicker,, their eyes more 'soft and their colour red, 
strongly impregnated with black. 

. It is very remarkable that one of the predominant 
characterestics of the Moors of the southern countridt 
of the desart, is also strongly similar with what is gene- 
rally observed in the phisiognomy and coBformataon of 
the JeMrs; many of these savages kave meagre %diet, 
lank l^s and thighs» the spine slightly cuTva^d, the 
visage long and hollow, the eyes sunk but animated and 
lively, the nose small and pointed, the gait quick and 
active, and the language brief, prompt, and lively. 

These Moors are also like the Jews addicted to gestH 
dilation, but it must be confessed that their counteniu>> 
ces is more noble, and their look more £rm andringenui- 
ous, and though their character is well known ; though 
it is acknowledged that they are crafty, perfidious, and 
cruel ; that they are dangerous from the facility witl| 
which they become traitors, and even ferocious when« 
ever their interest prompts them ; and that they are un* 
worthy of any kind of confidence ; I have nevertheless 
found the natural deportment of the -greater part of 
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those whom I have seen, so consonant to die idftas I had 
formed of free and independent men, that it was with 
difficulty I could withhold myiself from reposing that 
confidence in them, which their appearance had in* 
iipired. 

These Moors are both shepherds and merchants ;. 
they are shepherds, because in those abodes, which they 
. have formed in th^ midst of the desart, they rear nu- 
merous flocks of goatSf sheep, oxen, camels, and horses,^ 
with which they travel into the interior regions 
!Df Africa^ an4 thece seU diem; but they possess none 
of those -virtues, none of those mild and interestii^ 
qualities, which are usually c<msidered as the natural 
ap^ndages of a pastoral >ife« 

They are also mevohants ; diey perform very escteo^ 
Aive jourates through the desa;rtt which they traverse in 
.eveoppd^rection ; they pillage slaves on the banks of the 
Senegal and Niger, which th^ carry for sale as far as 
the shores o€ the Mediteiraneaa sea ; they go even k> 
JGalam^ and into ihe country oC Bambo«k, with salt 
which, they exchange for gold; (hey frequent Tboai^ 
-fconetou, Tocrror, Morocco, Algiers^ and Tripoli, and 
-even the Red -Sea; many of them, once in their Hv«s^ 
jwrform pilgriiciages to Mecca and Medina; Sydy 
Moktar, Prince of the TranihihZ, as already mrationed,^ 
mmA wko was often at the island St. Louis, had per- 
lormed this pilgrimage twice ^ he was H^dfi, that is to 
eay, a pilgrim, and this distinction added greatly to the 
importance which he possessed, 6'om his green turban 
vhich he wose, a& one of the relatbns of Mahomet;. 
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from his rank $s a prince, his handsome figure,, his' 
powerful uaderslanding, and hb engajging manners. , 

The Moors also conduct their oxen and their horses^ ' 
as far as the sources of the Zaara, in the interior of 
Africa, to th« South of the equinoctial line, and more 
than a thousand geographical leagues from their oases ; 
it is principally in bartering, trafficking, and in the 
avocations of merchants, that these Moors take delight 
and they have all the vices and defects of thieves^ rogues, 
^wiudlttrs, and cheats. 

The Moors who sell the gum to us, and who conse* 
«[uently maintain with us a regular and frequent inter* 
course, are in general cowardljr and perfidious ; it is 
almost always by surprise, by treason, or by a superiority 
of numbers, that they obtain their advantage^, and when 
this is effected, they give loose to every excess of cruelty, 
and prove themselves destitute of every sentiment of 
generosity, compassion, or pity, 

Hilly-Koury whose death I have related, Sydy 
Moktar, and some other Moors of the tribe of Trarshaz, 
were the only people of these savages, who either 
merited, or possessed our confidence and . esteem ; the 
mass of these barbarians possess every vice, are capable 
of every crime, and are deficient in every virtue. 

The general colour of their skin, is that of copper, 
intermingled with red and black ; the complexion of 
the womeii is more clear and uniform than that of the 
men, often bordering on a pale yellow, but still a little 
mixt with black. ' 

In their youth they are well made with an elegant and 
graceful appearance ; their breasts are not so l^rge as 
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those of the negresses, but of a more pleasing ferm ; 
the contour of their hips and reinsi are also more deli- 
cate, slender, and £nely formed. 

Far different from the Moors whose countenances arie 
in general ferocious, the features of the young female 
moors combine all the charms of regularity, mildness 
and elegance, and I believe it is with them as with all 
the women in the universe, whoare naturally good and 
interesting from a marked inclination towards benevo- 
lence, and become corrupted only from ^the infUience 
of the vicious manners, of the society in which they 
lire ; the mooresses, are doubtless, women who were 
born to please and be beloved, were it not that in their 
infancy their souls are corrupted by the vices and depra- 
vity of the men with whom they are 'connected. 

At the age of twenty, their attractions, graces, and 
blooming countenances are faded ; the savage and las- 
civious Moors, know no command over their desires; 
abandoned to all the brutality of their passions,they do 
not allow time for the girls, to attain their full growth, 
and these gross barbarians, ignorant equally of genuine 
love and voluptuousness, permit not the beauty of their 
women to attain its full perfection, but corrupt and con- 
taminate their innocence, and crush the flowers of 
modesty in their very opening. Thus it happens in 
general with all the women who form the retinue of the 
Moors in their journies, and those who have passed the 
ag6 of forty, are not only hideous in their appearance, 
but their character Is as infamous as their ugliness is dis- 
gusting. 
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I have however been assured, tkat in the oases in the 
interior of Zaara there are some families whose manners 
ere pure, whose wives and daughters never quit the 
Tallies in which they were bom, and who, breathing aa 
healthy atmoj^here, and being accustomed to innocent 
and mild pursuits, they preserve their beauty and at* 
traction much longer than those who follow the Moors 
who encamp themselves for a number of months every 
year, near oujr factories. 

The hair of the men has something in it very elegant, 
and it imparts a singular character to the appearance of 
their heads ; this hair which is of the same nature as the 
long and thick hairy never descends lower than the nape 
of the neck ; it is naturally abundant and curly, so that 
the head of a Moor is superbly ornamented with a cover* 
ing which weaves itself into a variety of natural ring* 
lets, the beauty and fine irregularity of which art can 
never imitate ; they are of a deep chesnut-colour^ nearly 
approaching to' black. 

Such of the women as are restricted by custom and 
habit, wear their hair in tresses, closely plaited, and 
either pendant or fastened to the top of their head ; 
they are very long, and their colour is even blacker than 
those of the men ; they adorn their hair with orna- 
ments of different kinds, such as light rings of gold, 
of silver^ o{ copper, or of ivory, with feathers of a 
variety of colours, or with pieces of coml,, and they 
range these ornaments with much taste and elegance. 

The customs of the men are various : the greater part 
of them wear a large shirt of blue callico, whicl> covers 
^e upper part of the hody, and the loins, but deiiceuds 
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no farther than the middle of the thighs ; this shirt is 
open down to the stomach, and leaved the breast and 
iieck uncovered ; the sleeves are very large and open 
towards the wrist; the greater pan wear no othrer 
cloathes, and such is the habilliment of the lower 
cTasses who are always tlie most numerous. 

Some of them are covered with a kind of hooded 
^loak, which incloses the Head ; the fottft of this cloak 
is square ; its two upper ends are fastened acrbss ih6 
breast by means of a clasp, aiid it hangs dov^ to their 
ieels ; it is made of the well-prepared skirts of theif 
kill-bom lambsy with the hair outside. These skins 
ilre very industriously and neatly joined together. 

The kiiigs, princes, chiefs, and rich people, wear 
pieces of callico, eithier white or blue, and sometimes 
streaked witti a variety of colours, The kings are 
sometimes cloathed in large pieces of a light fine stufiT, 
|]tiade from wool, goats^ hair, or the bair of camels ; 
these envelopes forma very large robe, with a noble and 
graceful appearance, and are always so put on, as to 
leave the body free and unconfihed ; they are generally 
streaked with large blue or purple stripes on a white 
ground. This robe is fastened on the right shoulder, 
and leaves the arm entirely at liberty. 

These princes and chiefs, acquire a very grand, 
striking, and noble appearance, from their mode 6f 
dressing ; they wear red or green sashes, tbe ends of 
which hang freely behind^ coH ars of golden grains in* 
termingled with amber and coral, plates of gold sus* 
pended oh the bosond, various rings of the sam^ metal 
^Vhicfa ei^circle their wtists and anns; and ring^ of gol^ 
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in their ears, from whence are suspended large gold 
drops. 

The dress of the women is composed of two pieces 
of cloth, most generally blue, but sometimes stained 
with other colours ; one of them covers the shoulders 
down to the knees, the other descends from 
the loins down to the heels ; they wear on their 
feet, sandals or slippers of morrocco, the colout of 
which is always red or yellow : their ears,^neck, wrists, 
and arms, are ornamented with rings of gold, and 
round their loins. Immediately upon the skin, they wear 
large bands of eight or ten rows of coral, of glass beads> 
and sometimes of cloves. 

It cannot be expected that men completely depraved, 
equally cowardly and cruel, who possess no social 
principle, who know no right either natural or political,' 
and who follow no other impulse than what their self* 
interest and their passion^ dictate, should have among 
them the least shadow of morality or those cultivated 
manners which result from civilized society ; but if this 
last term must be used, in speaking of the habits and 
manner of living among the Moors, why then we may 
say that their manners are barbarous, corrupted, and 
disgusting, 

Sydy Moktar wished to persuade me, that in the 
oases of the interior of the desart, there were some 
families whose mode of living was even patriachial, and 
whpse manners were pure and simple; but he.coi;i- 
fessed that these examples were very rare. 

if we may judge of the Moors which are spread 
over the desai:t> by those with whom we confer on the 
V 3 
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banks of the Senegal, and tke shores of the Atlailtic 
ocean, we shall ht compelled to assert, that the great 
body of these savages form a people the most abject and 
the most infamous of any known nation in the world. 

As these savages of Zaara, are possessed of a consi- 
derable share of intellect and discrimination, and some 
•f them have given unequivocal proofs of a most sub- 
lime courage, we may reasonably believe that to effect 
Iheir civilizittion would be feasible; but it would iu 
feet require well concerted and bkilful measures, and 
€ven then must be the result of considerable time. This 
attempt, however, which would be worthy of an age, in 
which knowledge and science have so conspicuously 
ihone forth, and which our situation in the Senegal, 
presents many opportunities of performing, might be 
attended with the most important consequences to our 
commerce and industry. 

There is not on the face of the earth, a race of men, 
more free and independent than the Moors, who inhabit 
the southern parts of the great desart of Barbary* 
Divided as they are into tribes, each tribe has one or 
more chief, who almost always descends from a very* 
ancient family, the stamina^of which is well known. 

The authority of these chiefs is maintained rather by 
interest and address than by right ; and this is more par- 
ticularly the case, as all the indigent Moors put them- 
selves voluntarily under the protection of the kings and 
princbs, who hence acquire authority and power ; but 
notwithstanding their rank and the riches they may 
possess, they are compelled to observe a very circum- 
spect and politic conduct; without making iiKessant 
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wcrificesy and even dividing a part of the piresenti 
ipvhich they receive, they would be unable to retain their 
-euthority over the^^ independent and ferocious meOi 
livho from their faithless and determined character, are 
^Iways ready to revolt and promote insubordination. 

A king, a prince, or a chiefs can neither undertake 
por cpnclude any thing, without being authorised by the 
9tber great men, and even, by the mass of the people; if 
be stipulate any treaty for them, he is compelled to 
make known to the nation at large, all the circumstancep. 
of the negociation« 

These perfidious men are full of deceit, and always 
believe themselves deceived. The only thing which 
they never dispute with their ki^ig.s and princes, is, the 
right which they possess, when war is declared,^of piarch^ 
ing at the* head of their ^ibe, and qf commanding ift 
person in the day of battle* . 

Neither in camps, their oases, nor in their places of 
Ipeneral residence^ have the kings and chie& any per* 
j»onal distinction ;: equally dirty and miserably cloathed 
with the poorest of Uieir tribe> there is nothing to indi- 
cate their superior rank ; but on any extraordinary 
occasion, as when they treat with the Europeans oa 
any object of general interest, they are then escorted by 
princes, nobles, and warriors, and accompanied by s^ 
vast number of pretended secijetaries and interpreters ; 
they affect an air of authority y and even despotism, over 
their subjects, and never speak, to them, but in a tone 
of superiority and disdain* 

But all this fictitious splendor and superiority ir 
maintained only to sender the chief impoptant ia^ 

»>. .... *'' ' . 
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eyes of the whites, for do tooncr does he retura into the 
midst of his tribe, than he assumes his usual deport* 
jnent, and is compelled to endure without irritation or 
murmuring, all the insolent and importunate, familiaTi- 
ties of those who a momtnt before had permitted him 
to treat them as slaves. In their camps and oases, the 
vilest of the savages will impudently set himself down 
by the side of the king, and there arrogate to himself 
the right of taking the pipe from his mouth, and smoak- 
ing it, or thrusting his hand into the plate out of which 
he is eating ; in fact on every occasion they treat him 
as their equal. 

In the oases as well as on the banks of the river, 
these Moors live in tents which are made either of 
tanned ox hides, or of woven camels hair, which forms a 
thick covering and entirely water proof. The women 
prepare, card, and spin the camel's hair, and manufac* 
ture this stuff on looms of singular simplicity. 

The tents are generally oval or round ; those of th« 
kings, princes^ and chiefs, are sometimes square ; they 
are supported^ by stakes, divided into partitions, and 
one side of the tent according to the aspect of the sun, 
always remains open. There, huddled together, lives 
the father, the mother, cliildren of all ages, together 
with horses, goats, and sheep; but harmony is so 
completely established between the human and animal 
l)iranches of this assembly, that the horses which art 
considered as individuals of the fafnily, pass and repass 
amidst the youngest of the children, and carress them 
without offering them the least injury. 

I am unceasingly obliged to limit the number of detaib 
wkieh I could bring forward on the various subjects 
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trcatai upon, tiid I cArtnoteven here lay before th< 
reader, all ^-hich I know of the private manners of 
these savages*; a few more particular traits must, how* 
ever, be yet given. 

In their oases they have a number of palm-date-trecs. 
They know that this tree which attains to a very consr* 
derable elevation thrives in a sandy soil, and that it is 
unUexualf that is, the fbwers and iiuits grow on dif^ 
ferent branches ; the fruit which is suspended from th4 
top of* the tree, forms a kind of duster which they call 
diet ; a date -tree in its fuU age, bears a dozen of thes« 
^clusters, each of which produces a hundred dates: 

This fruit when just matured is a very wholesome 
aliment; the Moors of Zaara assure us that there ii 
nothing so nourishing and capable of making them 
-adipose as fresh dates. In the oases the women belong- 
ing to the princes and rich people, nourish themselves 
entirely with dates, and habitually use a luscious juice, 
which they express from this fruit, by squeezing it b^- 



♦ This is certainly a very inadequate excus^, or 
rather no excuse at all for withholding interesting 
details on subjects of acknowledged importance and 
curiosity. When an author sits down to write a book, 
he is not circumscribed by any absolute necessity; 
and it may be considered as a breach of literary faith, 
particularly in books of travels, when he declines tg 
communicate all the information which he possesses tio 
bis readers, — Editor^ 
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iween two 4&t board*. Afi^ Hvb^ oj^rved this re* 
gimen for some moothii t^ey become enoriDousIy lusty, 
vtichi in the opinion of the Mcfors, is the acmie of fe« 
male beauty. 

The fatter a woman is, the more certain she is of 
pleasing r aud she who has fifty poupds of additional 
Pesb insure to obtain the preference. The princes ii^ 
particular are passionately, fond of prodigiously fat 
women » the one which Ha^et ^oklar ravished from 
Hilly-Koucy, |t^4 which in 17$^ occasioQjsd the war 
))etween the Trarsbfu^ and Brf ch^nfiz^ was of a most 
enormous si^ and in Europe woulid have been consi- 
dered literally as ^ o^onster. 

. The ordii^iry nutriment of these men consists of 
f>xeny gpatSy some milch cows, the milk of mares and 
camelsy m^let eit|ier dry or i^ade into kousktm^ maize, 
dates, and gum > their sobriety would be really incon- 
ceivably were it not their cancels present ins^nces ox 
Abst^ienpe still Bfiore incomprehensible* 

This animal i^ certainly the most valuable and pre* 
ctons of any whidi the Creator has ^curmcd Ibr.iBan v 
bis size; the burthens which he bears, and the &^gues 
and journies which he undei^gf^ would seem to require 
a proportionable quantity of nourishment: on the 
contrary, he lives on a few dry herbs and parched 
leaves which he may meet with scattered about during 
his journey ; he sustains, during many days, the most 
Cpmplcte abstinence from eating and drinking, and this^ 
^ always bears uncomplaining, and apparently antor» 
mented by any want. These^ and m^ny other astonish,*^ 
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ing circumstances, which arc to be found combined in 
this singular animal, have in/juced me to allot one 
Whole chapter to its description. 

The camps, which are annually established by the 
Moors on the banks of the rivtr, are composed of all 
the best men in the tribe ; those wlio sell us the gum 
arc almost always either advanced in years, or in the 
i^ery (lower of youth ; for hi 'general we only see men 
under the age of sixty or above that of fourteen. 

Their religion is that of Isla^mism, and they are very 
zealous Mahometans ; but as superstition is ever the 
attendant of a foul conscience, and systematic depra- 
vity, they are in consequence most ridiculously super* 
•titious. Their priests, whom they call Marabouhts, 
and who form a very important tribe among them, 
support this deplorable weakness, which when carried 
to the utmost excess, proves that the light of reason 
will become extinct, unless fed "By morality, virtue^ 
^nd uncontaminated religion. * 

These men, who are in their very nature vicious, 
corrupt, inhuman, cruel, and ferocious, cover them-^ 
selves with grisgris which are a kind of amulet or talis*' 
man, manufactured by their priests and sold to them 
at a very dear pftcc. They ^ make use of them upon' 
every occasion, and upon' 'every circumstance; they 
are either certain sacred words from the koran, written 
on pieces of paper, or hairs from the tail of an elephant 
or ^ippopottaraus, the claws of a lion, panther, op 
tiger, certain grains Or plates of gold, or any other 
metal, on which are eqgraved inscriptions imd tigni. 
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There is great variety in these grisgrii or amulets, 
which are inclosed in littlf morocco cases, very neatly 
made ; some are for the hefid, others for the eyes, and 
in fact, they have them for every p^rt of the hody>^for 
every disease, for every dapger ; and as a preservative 
gainst all kinds of witchcraiit; they hang them in 
every part of their tents ; load them on their oxen, their 
horses^ and t)^eir camels ; and ornament their persons 
with them in prpfpfioi^. 

The commerce of the^ A(oors lias for . its ohject 
^ery thing which can be hartered^ ai>d which offers to 
them i^ny probability of interest. They possess the 
gum ; they have s^t m^nes ; they rear a great ni^mbei! 
of oxen^ cameU, and goaU ; , and convey these princi- 
pal objects of t)^ei« ^omi^ierc^ to , a, 9.oi)siderable dis- 
tance for sale. . , 

Besidef . tl^ese, they, have, goldsmiths^ who work iq, 
l^old) silveTf apd iTom; w^o mAnufi^<qture all the rings^ 
ear-rings, ornaments, little bells» c}){^ii)Sj and bracelets, 
with w^d^ the^ prii^ces, chiefsy \jrQmeii, and n^reeses 
on th^ bi^ks of tl^e Seneg^l^ ^ the Gambia, oma* 
ment themselves. I hfve eyen seen tlie Moors of Zaara 
sell thi^ ornament^ in t|^e river of Sierra Leona, 
i^id have beep assii^red that, they c^rry them as far as 
Congo. ♦ *< 



* This is sometimes called Kongo, and is bounded on 
the North , by the kingdom? of Loango and Aniko, on 
the East by Metambo, and on the South by Angola* 
The climate is hot in summer ; the winters are mild as 
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or arabesque * : these are a kind Qf designs which 



the finest spnngs of Italy. Snow never falls unless 
upon the highest mountains; ice is unknown | their 
4ays amd nights are alnxost always equal. In the win* 
ter, the rain sometimes (alls very heavy, ^ as to inun* 
date the country; The soil b good, and generally 
produces two crops in a year. The men are averse 
from labour, which they commit to their slaves, or, 
Irom want of such, to their wives, who cultivate the 
ground,. sow, dig, ai^ reap. The principal com used 
by them is maize; they likewise cultivate pease and 
beans of different kinds. Of fruit trees they have 
scarcely any but what were introduced by the Portu* 
guese« Among the trees are the al)cpndi« of such a 
monstrous bulk, that ten men cannot fothom it. The 
bark of this tree macerated, yields a kind of thread, of 
tifhtch they inake r^pe^ : the shell Or rind of the fruit, 
which is Hke a goujrdf being cleared of its pulp, serves 
for vessels ibr varioits uses:, the insanda tree, tha 
bark of which being beaten and macerated, makes a 
thread finer than tbe aliconda : the mangloss, a tree 
whose branches bend downwards^ and taking root, form 
new trees, so that one single tree may make a whole 
forest. There are several kinds of palms, die most 
common of which is that whose fruit contains a great 



♦ tor this (•) M page 235. 
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they form of very small grains of gold, and arranged 
with much art and delicacy. 



many kernels, of an exquifite taste when fall ripe, 
which, when pressed, produces oil, used instead of but- 
ter. They draw from these trees by incinon a vinous 
liquor, which turns sour in five or six days. Vines 
brought here from Candia, where Aey have been well 
cultivated, yield excellent grapes twice a year. 
Among the aromatic plants are the dondo ; a shrub 
which serves for cinnamon ; and the inquaffo, a kind 
of creeping vine, which bears seeds like pepper. lilies, 
tulips, tube-roses, hyacinths, &c. are excpiisitely beau- 
tiful, and grow naturally in the fields, vallies, and 
woods, llie grass in the low lands grows so high, 
thick, and rank, that it becomes a dangerous recepUcle 
to wild bea^s and reptiles. Among the animals are 
elephants of a monstrous size ; lions, leopards, tygers, 
wolves, zebras, bufbloes, &c. The dante is an animal 
which seems peculiar to this country ; it is shaped and 
coloured much like an ox, thou^ not so large; its 
horns are like those of an he-goat, but very smooth, and 
shining, and of a blackish hue, of which the natives 
make a great variety of toys and baubles. The skin of 
this creature is commonly bought by the Portuguese, 
and sent into Germany to be tanned, and made into 
targets^ which are then called dahtes. The natives use 
t^e raw hides dried to make their shields, which are 
so tough, that no arrow or dart can go through them, 
and large enough to cover the whole body. The crea- 
2 
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They also make sabres and poignards, the handles 
•C which are very ingeniously ornamented and inlaid ; 
the scabbards are enriched with plates of gold. 



ture which they call impangazza, hath two horns 
growing Out of the forehead, and in other respects is 
not unlike the buffalo. The nsossi is of the bigness oF 
a cat, of an ash colour, and hath two small horns on 
its head. It is^ perhaps the most fear^l creature that 
lives, ever in motion, and starting at the least noise or 
breath of air; even when it is drinking, it swallows 
one single gulp and runs away, as if pursued, and re- 
turns with the like fear till it hath satiated its thirst ; 
it doth the same when browsing on the grass at every 
blade it takes in its mouth. Its flesh has an exquisitt 
taste, and the natives prefer its skin to that of any 
other creature, to make strings for their bows, Tht 
nsima, or civet cat, is the true creature from which 
that odoriferous drug is taken, and when genuine, they 
value it at the rate of gold dust. The fura is a species 
of land rat, which burrows under the ground like 
moles. The flesh is so exquisite, that a feast would 
be looked upon defective without it. The forests 
abound with wild dogsorjackalls, which, like the \yolveSf 
prey upon the tame cattle, and are so fierce, that they 
will fly upon armed men, and attack whole droves of 
eows, goats, or sheep. There is another singu^r 
quadruped, which never sets its feet upon the ground, 
but it dies soon aftar ; it keeps itself constantly upon 
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They prepare and tan, in a^ very perfect manner, the 
skins of their cattle, and even those of Hippopotami, 



the trees. It is called entiengia, and is very small, and 
its skin so beautifully spotted, that none but the kings 
of Congo, and such chiefs as obtain the privilege 
from him, have the Hber<ty of wearing it: and -even the 
kings of Loango, Cacongo, and Gey, receive that ex- 
traordinary fpr as a considerable present, and a par- 
ticular favour. Ostriches are of surprising magnitude 
and beauty, and in great plenty^ Their feathers, mixed 
with those of peacocks, which are here no less numerous 
and beautiful, are used instead of enwgns and stand* 
ards, and made into umbrellas. There are a great 
variety of parrots ; but the most esteemed birds of all 
are those which they style, by way of excellence, the 
birds of music. They are somewhat bigger than canary 
birds, their bills red, their feathers of the same colours 
some of them, however, are green or jnixed, and only 
their bills and feet black; others are grey, others 
dun, and some all white, or all black; which last 
sort is the most admired for the sweetness of its note. 
The fish in this part is in great plenty and variety, botji 
from the sea, and from the ^multitude of rivers which 
intersect the country. The picomarina, so called from 
the resemblance of its mouth to tlie beak of a wood- 
pecker, is a sea-fish of a large size and prodigious 
strength. The corvo marina, or sea raven,, is about 
six feet long, and big in proportion. They are likewise 
infested with a. vast variety of serpents, some aC * 
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panthers, leopards, and lions. They possess the secret 
of making morocco, that of rendering the skins of their 



monstrous length and thickness ; rattle-snakes, viperty 
and other venomous reptiles, whose bite is often inevi- 
table death. Scorpions, and other venomous- insects, 
both flying and reptile, are likewise in great variety. 
The most pernicious and dangerous kind is the cimex, 
of which they have six different species, of different 
colours and sizes, and all of them formidable, both on 
account of their prodigious number, and the mischiafs^ 
they do, not only to the fruits of the earth, but even 
to men and beasts, whom they will surround in tht 
night, in such swarms, that they will attack and eat 
them. Some infest the houses in such numbers as to 
undermine the foundations ; a third sort of a whit(^ and 
ted colour, though very small, will gnaw their way 
through the hardest wood, penetrate into a strong 
wooden' chest, and, in a little while, devour the clothes, 
linen, and every thing that is in it, except metals and 
stones. . A fourth sort, small and black, leave a most 
intolerable stench upon every thing they touch, whe- 
ther clothes or household stuff, which are not easily 
sweetened again. A fifth sort harbours chiefly upon 
^e leaves and branches of trees ; and if a man chance 
to climb up to save himself from a wild beast, he is so 
tormented by them, that nothing but the dread of the 
jaws of the one could make hira undergo the stings of 
the other. The sixth live wholly under ground in &> 
X 2 
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lambs as thin as paper, and of giving thenr a polish, and 
flying the surface with different coiours ; they use thes« 



larvas state, till age furnishes them with wings to fly ; 
and then they rise in such 3warm^ as darken the air, in 
the same manner as locusts. Amidst a grtat variety of 
these pernicious insects, they have one species of a mor«^ 
friendly and p rofitable kind, viz. the industrious bee, 
which furnishes the inhabitants with excellent hbney 
and wax in such prodigious plenty, that there is scarcely 
a hollow tree, cliff of a rock, or cleft of the earth, in 
which they do not And great quantities of their coinbs. 

Congo was discovered by the Portuguese in HS^. 
The discoverer was named Diego Cam, an expert and 
bold sailor. lie was well received by the natives, and 
sent some of his men with presents to the king; but they 
being detained by unexpected accidents beyond the 
promised time of their return, Cam was obliged to saH 
away without them, and took with bim four young 
Congocse, as hostages for the safety of his country- 
men. These he taught the Portuguese language, in 
which they made such progress, that King John was 
highly pleased, and sent them back next year to Congo 
with rich presents ; charging them to exhort their mo- 
narchs, in his name, to become converts to the Christian 
religion, and to permit it to be propagated through 
his dominions. An alliance was concluded between 
the two monarchs, which continues to this day. 

Congo, being situated within the torrid zone, is 
liable to excessive heats : as it lies on the southern ^ide^ 
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skins as ornaments to cov<»r the saddles of their horses, 
the sheaths of their weapons, to ms^e harness, boots, 



of the equinoctial, the seasons are of course opposite to 
ours. They reckon only two principal seasons, the sum* 
mer and winter; the former begins in October, and con- 
tinues till February or March, during which time the 
sun's rays dart with such intensity, that the atmosphere 
appears to an European lo bpe in a flame. The excessive 
heat, however, is mitigated by the equal length of the days 
and nights, as well as by the winds, breezes, rains, and 
dews. The winter takes up the other part of the year ; 
and is said by the natives to be proportionably cold, 
though to an European it would appear sensibly hot. 
They divide the year into twelve lunar months, and 
begin it in September. They have also weeks, consist- 
ing of lour days only, the last of which is their sabbath,. 
and on. it they religiously ahstai* from every kind of 
work. 

With respect to the'populousness of the kingdom of 
Congo, some authors have represented it as thinly 
peopled. The accounts of the Portuguese missionaries 
are, however, directly opposite to these. They found 
the country for the most part covered \yith towns and 
villages, and swarming with inhabitants; the cities well 
filled with people, particularly the metfopolis, which 
was said to contain above 50,000 souls. We are toFd 
that Bamba is alone able to raise 200,000 fighting; 
men, and was formerly in a condition to raise double^* 
X. a. 
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slippers, and other articles, which are executed with A 
great deal of taste and propriety* 



t)iat number ; and that the army of the King of Congo, 
in 1665, consisted of 900,000 fighting men, who were 
attended by an infinite number of women, children, 
and slaves. The number of slaves sold annually by the 
king of Congo, if we can believe the missionaries^ 
seldom amounted, communibus annis, to less than 15 or 
or 16,000. But the missionaries were too apt to. deal in 
the marvellous. 

The complexion of the natives, both men and wo* 
men, is quite black, though not in the same degree. 
Their hair is black, and finely curled ; their eyes are a 
fine lively black ; but they have neither fiat noses, nor 
thick lips, like the Nubians and other negroes. Their 
ftature is of the middle size"; and, excepting their dark 
complexion, they much resemble the Portuguese. In 
their temper they are mistrustful, envious, jealous, and 
treacherous; and where they once take an affront, 
they will spare no pains to be avenged of their enemy.. 
There is no such thing among them as natural affec« 
tion. A hu:sband,^ if an heathen, may take as many 
wives as he pleases ; and if a christian,, may have any 
number of concubines,, whom he may divorce at plea- 
sure, and even sell them, though wifh. child. So little 
regard have'they for their children,. that there is scarceljj 
one among them whorwill not sell, a son or a daughter., 
©r perhaps both, for a piece of cloth, a collar or girdlq 
•f coral or beads, and often for a bottle of wine 01 
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They manufacture all their stirrups and bridles; the 
stirrups are made in the form oi a wooden shoe, which 

brandy. Tfheir native religion is idolatry, accorapa* 
nied with the most detestable rights invented by their 
gangas or priests; and even in those parts where 
Christianity is professed, it is so darkened by supersti- 
tion and idolatr9Us practices, that we may justly que8» 
tion whether the people arc any gainers by the ex- 
change. 

St. Salvador is the capita) of the Portuguese settle- 
ments in this country, and is said to contain 40,000 
inhabitants, about 4000 of which arcAvhites, descended 
from the Portuguese settlers. The chief commodities 
they bring hither are either the product of Brazil^ or 
European manufactories. The former consists chiefly of 
grains, fruits, plants, &c. the latter of Turkey carpets, 
stuffs, copper, brass, and a variety of silver, glass, gold, 
and other trinkets; woollen, linen, and a number of 
iron utensils ; they return slaves, elephant's teeth, furs, 
and other commodities of the country. Congo is di- 
vided into several provinces. The principal rivers are 
the Zaire, the Dando, the Coanza, the Vambra, and 
the Barbela. — EditDr. 

g:3r For the text belonging tp this note, sec page 227. 

* This h something done after the manner of the 
Arabians: Arabesque, Grotesque, and Moresque^ are 
terms applied to such paintings, ornaments of freizes, 
&c, wherein there are no human or animal figurcg 
but which consist wholly of imaginary foliages, plants^ 
stalks, &c. The words take theii* rise from hence th&t 
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receives only one-half of the foot ; the bridles are made 
in one entire piece. 

Their sandals and slippers are ornamented on the 
inside with paintings and figures; every thing which, 
has a double use is distinguished by different cha- 
racters, so that what is intended for the right side, can 
never be applied to the left : indeed, the pre-eminence 
of the right over the left is very generally observed, both 
by the Moors and the negroes. 

They have also weavers, who with looms extremely 
simple and portable, and the apparatus of which is far 
from being complicated, manufacture stuffs in goats- 
and camels hair, as well as in woollen and. cotton, the 
width of which is never more Uian half an Egyptian- 
cufeit. 

The Moors have a race of horses which descend from 
those of Arabia, and preserve in a great degree the 
beauty and perfection of their originals ; in their 
oases they devote themselves to rearing and perpetuat- 
ing fine faces of this animal, and, like the Arabs, they 
know their alliances and genealogy. 

The horses are too well known to require, from my 
pen, any detail of their perfections or their good qua- 
lities ; I made use of one in 1786, when I pel formed a> 
journey by land from Senegal to Goree, and was obliged. 



the Moors, Arabs, and other Mahometans, use these 
kinds of ornaments, their religion forbidding them to 
make any images, or figures of men,, or other auir 
mols.— Editor. 
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to traverse a desart of fifty leagues, the soil of whici^ 
was a fine moving sand. 

A black horse, of about fiwe years old, had so much 
ardour and impetuosity, that before I could mount it 
with any d^ree of pleasure, I was compelled to make 
one of my negrbes gallop it for about an hour in the 
sand, and even after this exercise, it was all day full of 
impatience and spirit. 

It would be very easy to procure every year sixteen 
mares and four stallions of Jthis breed, which crossed 
with our Norman and Limousin species, would doubt- 
less produce a very^ fine race. I have also thought 
that it might be endeavoured to transport these fine 
Moorish stallions into the spacious pasturages of our 
French Guyana, and there to propagate them with 
the American mares. I doubt not, that by rearing 
them with attention, and putting them out to grass 
during the dry season, we might breed a race of horses 
in Guyana^ which would be equally useful and va« 
. kiable. 

The price of these horses has been rather exagge- > 
rated, and it is said they sell for ten or twelve slaves. 
It is true that the negro kings, to whom this sort of 
money cost nothing either in procuring, or expending, 
have sometimes paid twelve slaves for a fine horse; but 
it must not be supposed that this is the necessary price 
for such a one of the Moorish race ; and besides, these 
captives do not represent more than four hundred livres 
per head in merchandize ; the price of a horse, there- 
fore, at the rate of twelve captives, \\i\\ be about four 
thousand eight hundred livres^ 
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But after having questioned many Moors, and Sydy 
Moktar in particular, relative to the price at which 
we might obtain these horses of the finest race, pro- 
vided we took a number of them together, 1 was as- 
sured, that we might have twenty choice ones at the 
rate of fifty pieces of guinea per head: this would 
amount to 1000 pieces of guinea at a time, and would 
be considered by the Moors of the desart as a very con- 
siderable J)ric^. 

It may then be considered as certain, that for 
25,000 francs we might yearly procure, from th» 
oases of Zaara, twenty animals, either stallions or 
mares, which would be selected from among the most 
perfect races. 

These horses have not so elegant a head and rump 
as those of Arabia ; but the legs, the chest, and the 
body, have much finer proportions. I have seen some 
of a most beautiful colour; many of them were of a 
charming cream tint, others were of a slate colour, 
and had fine coats and black tails ; there were likewise 
some of a most exquisite black- 

These horses arc vety mild and tractable ; the Moors 
learn them a variety of singular turns aad movements ; 
they kneel down to be mounted even by children of six 
years old ; and if the little creature happens to fall, 
the horse not only stops near it, but caresses it, and en- 
deavours, by every solicitation in his power, to induce 
the child to remount, 

' These horses are instructed to bow the head at the 
command of its master ; it bends the right knee first, 
and then the left, and in this manner walks along* 
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They perforin the most rapid evolutions with their heads 
turned towards their tails, and their rapidity in gallop* 
ping, is at least equal to the best English coursers. 

When a Moor has ridden his horse for some hours, 
the mouth and sides of the animal is covered with blood. 
These barbarians are however expert horsemen ; they 

* raise their legs like the Cossacks ; but they are so adroit 
that we may see them while on a full gallop, adjust, and 
throw behind them a sagaye. They throw these lances 
with so much accuracy, that they never miss their mark ; ' 
it is by the force and celerity of these horses, that they 
stupify and overcome the ostriches, which they chace 
from the desart plains surrounding their oases. 

In these interior residences of Zaara, which are tht 
chief places of the tribeS) the Moors also rear nu- 
merous flocks of sheep, goats, and oxen ; these have 
not such long and large tails as those sheep which in 
Europe are called Barbary sheep ; the species which 
4ire found in Zaara, are much stronger than ours in 
France ; they have a longer body, more elevated legs, 
and hair instead of wool ; this hair is very thick, though 

► not curly : the sheep are very seldom white ; all that 
have come within my observation, have been either 
black, brown, red, or yellow ; when they have been 
ied sometime, they become very fat and their flesh is 
^excellent. 

In these solitudes, they also rear a vast numberof oxen, 
and among the number of those which I saw, two 
species ^^ere distinguishable ; the one was much smaller 
than the common run of oxen in Europe, but in every 
4>ther respect similar ; these small oxen of the desart 
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have the same formation, and the same colour as our^ 
but they are more gentle and active ; the other is a large 
and strong kind, with a hump upon its skoulders, and 
is in fact a degenerate species of the bison. 

These hump-backed oxen are in general much longer 
and taller than those of France, they have a viery volu- 
minous dewlap which descends almost to the ground ; 
their horns are very large knd handsome, and nearlj 
unite at the points ; but the distinctive character of this 
species, is a large fleshy wen, which rises between the 
shoulders ; this mass of flesh forms a projection of 
nearly a foot, and is esteemed by epicures as a most 
delicious morsel. 

' These animals are strong and docile ; the Moors like 
to use them for the saddle, and their gait is soft and 
easy; instead of a bit, they pass a cord of camels' hair 
through the nostrils ; to this substitute for a bit, they 
fasten some smaller c6rds, which are twisted like a bridle, 
and which is fastened behind the hump ; they saddle 
them like horses, and without being much excited, 
they go very quick, travelling sometimes twelve or 
fifteen leagues a day without being fatigued ; ^hey are 
susceptible of attachment towards those who feed and 
habitually ride them, and willingly obey their commands ; 
their flesh is good, tender, and succulent, and they ge- 
nerate with common oxen. 

The Moors sometimes travel over Africa with flocks 
of four hundred oxen at a time, and they sell them at 
places a thousand leagues from their desarts ; when 
they J perform these journies they are protected by the > 
negro princes, through whose territories they pass, auil 

1 
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Still more by the grisgris, which is given them by their 
Marabouhts. 

It is a singularly interesting spectacle to see these 
savages cross the largest rivers in Africa, with their nu- 
merous flocks. 

I have seen it twice ; the first time was at Albreda, 
in the river of Gambia ; the second at the island of the 
Senegal. I shall here give an account of the passage 
of a troop of oxen, amounting to upwards of four hun- 
dred, which took place between Albreda situated on the 
right bank of the Gambia, and the village of Bahio oh 
its left ; the river was at this place more than three 
thousand five hundred toises broad. 

The flock was collected all together on the shore to 
the South of Albreda, where the Moors suffered them 
to Test somehours without allowing them to graze ; the ' 
conductors of this flock, were about a hundred and 
twenty, well armed with fusils, saygayes, sabres, anci 
poignards. 

When they were ready to commence the passage, 
they roused the oxen, collected them together, and set 
up all at once a prodigious howling ; they then chose 
from among the t**oop forty predestined animals, 
(animatuc predilection J who were to form the vanguard ; 
among these were also those who were to swim at the 
head of the flock, and who were doubtless the best 
swimmers, as well as being the most active and docile. 

Ten Moors were also chosen to conduct this vanguard 
and each of these conductors seemed to be very careful 
in the choice of the animal which he intended to mount 
for the purpose of crossing the river. 

VOL. I. Y 
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Mine of these leaders were young men from sixtees 
to eighteen years of age, and the tenth was about forty 
or fifty ; they fastened to the horns of each of the o5Een» 
m cord about four ft*et fong, made of camels' hair ; they 
then ^ mounted them in a standing posture, theiF feet 
strongly pressed against the projection on the back of 
the animal, their body upright, with a slight inclination 
backwards, aod sustained by means of the rope fastened 
to their horns ; their arms and cloaths were tied in a 
biindle on their heads* 

When every thing wa» thus arranged, the vanguard 
was led to the border of the river ; there the conduc* 
tors again gave a unanimous howl ; this was answered 
by the oxen of the vanguard, and was again re-echoed 
by the Moors and oxen of' the main body* 
* Immediately after the vanguard entered the river 
«Vcited by the voice of their conductors. The eldest of 
tlie Moor^ was at the head, and his ox stemmed the 
current with a great deal of courage ; the others fol- 
lowed this leader, animated by the young Moors who 
unceasingly cheared them with talking. 

When they were all plunged into the river, the pic- 
ture became highly singular ; nothing but the heads of 
the oxen were to be seen, and the upper part of the 
bodies of their conductors, who leaning backwards 
supported themselves firmly by the cords. ^ 

The chief of the file always kept at the head, tbe 
others following exactly in his track ; ever}' thing was 
directed by him ; they were three hours performing this 
passage, and during this time the remainder of the flock 
cootinued on tbe right bank close to the river, keeping 
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thetr eyes attentively fixecf on those who were passing 
over. 

Wheii the vanguard had arrived on the opposite 
Bhore, the conductors gave three houd cries, which was 
answered by the oxen with three loud bellowings : this 
noise was distinctly heard on the coast they had just 
quitted. 

These signals were repeated by the Moors and oxen 
of ihe main body, and it was then easy to remark the 
impatience of tile animals, who fixed their sight on the 
vanguard which was safely arrived, and who testified 
by their motions their desire to join them. 

The main body was then collected together; they 
chose in the same manner a number of oxen to be at 
the head, and which were about twenty : these pre- 
destined animals were mounted by twenty Moors iu 
the same manner as was observed in forming the van- 
guard. 

. Five Moors put themselves at the head of the flock 
▼ery near each other; the usual bowlings were re- 
peated; the chief plunged into the river; n\\ the oxen 
followed them ; and once more stemming the lide, this 
picture was considerably more interesting, as the num- 
ber of the Moors was greater. 

Many of the young men swam in the midst of the 
troops, supporting themselves from time to time by the 
horns of the animals : this second passage lasted four 
hours. 

It is thus that the Moors cross with their oxen the 
largest riversi and never sutfer themselves to be checked 
Y 2 
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or intercepted in any direction which they wish t# 
follow. 

I was in the month of January, 1787, witness of a 
similar passage, which took place one league above the 
mouth of the Senegal, opposite the village of Babai»htS 
in a part of the river which was more than 2000 toiscs 
broad. 

I shall close these observations on the Moors of 
Zaara, by observing, that thdse savages, whose existence 
is hardly known in Europe, possess by nature a de- 
gree of intelligence, wit, address, and docility, which 
renders them adequate to every thing which they wish 
to undertake. 

Their language is a very gross kind of Arabic : but 
it appears that its want of polish arises rather from 
their pronunciation, than from any defect of the Ian* 
guage itself, since many of these Moors speak it very 
purely, and make themselves perfectly understood to 
their countrymen. 

If in the general views which Europe may have with 
regard to Africa, she should think of forming som^ 
establishments for the purpose of civilizing this part of 
the world, France would doubtless concur with, and 
become active, in such a laudable undertaking ; and I 
Lave already sufficiently shewn, how eminently easy it 
would be for us, from our situation in Africa, to 
form connections with the interior nations of this con- 
tinent. 

The most certain means of effecting the civilization 
of the black nations bordering on the banks of the Se* 
negal, would be to commence our operations w^th the 
Moors of Zaara. 
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The advantage of speaking their language, and of 
making ourselves understood, would most assuredly 
produce more confidence and freedom in our concerns 
with these savage:] ; it would therefore be expedient to 
instruct a certain number of young Frenchmen in 
the Arabic language, and to employ them among the 
Moors ; it would also be requisite to obtain, from these 
people, some children from eight to ten years old, 
which might be sent to Paris, there instructed in dif*- 
ferent trades, and sent back to their families, when 
they had attained their fifteenth year : thus they would 
tran^ortinto Africa the seeds of morality, of industry, 
and of social order. 

Jf we should ever inspire the people of the interior of 
Africa with a desire to cultivate cotton, indigo, rice, 
and even coffee, the Moors, who perform with their 
oxen and camels very extensive journies, would be the 
best possible agents for this commerce; they would 
procure these different commodities from the centre of 
Africa, and bring them to our factories of the Senegal, 
and on the coasts. 

If France should one day be convinced of all the 
infiuence which she might exert over that part of 
Africa comprized between the thirtieth and fortieth de- 
gree of North latitude, and between the thirtieth lon- 
gitudinal degree of the island of Ferro and the Ocean, 
I win venture to assert, not only that the centre of 
this continent w«uld then be known, but that the 
productions of the central countries will pass into our 
bands, and will be exchange'd for the produce of our ia« 
t3 
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diistry, while the Moors, as well as the Mannings, 
would become the agents of an immense commerce 
over the .whole of this part of Africa. 

Savage people are not promoters of the consump- 
tion of merchandize ; while, on the contrary, civilized 
nations become more and more so every day ; it would 
therefore be a very laudable object for public support, 
to undertake the civilization of Africa; to create new 
objects of exchange, and new consumers for the pro- 
duce of our industry and manufactures. In executing 
this, the government should not be discouraged by 
the uncertainty and tlje tardiness of success; for great 
nations should be considered as eternal : let it likewise 
be remembered, that in securing the happiness and 
prosperity of present generations, we ought also to 
open the way for the happiness and prosperity of those 
which are yet unborn. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

REMARKS ON THE DROMEDARY, 

Camcleos qitibus Arabia maxime abundant animalia 
* sancta u apellant ex insigni coinodo quod ex ipsis, 

jndiginae accipiunt. — Prosper Alpin Hist* ^gypt. 

Part. I. p. 225. 

The Moors of the southern extremities of Zaara rear a 
great many dromedaries^ and they alone sell them in 
the western countries of Africa to the North of the 
Line — These animals are reared by the Moors in the 
same manner as they are by the Arabs — Of the walk of 
tht dromedary'^-Of his courage tn war — Of his fve 
stomachs — Of his sobriety and abstinence-^-Of that in- 
stinct which it possesses of discffoering^ at a ^eat 
distance, where there are sources of fresh water — Of 
some other characteristics of the dromedary — Uses 
wMch.might be made cf them^ for undertaking enter* 
prizes into the inferior of Africa. 

TnouoH the dromedary and the camel, which form 
%\xi one species, is well known to every one, yet this, 
quadruped is such an extraordinary creature, and is^ 
90 peculiarly adapted by Divine .Providence, for the 
service of man in the sandy . desarts of Africa and 
Asia ; it is so admirably organized for sustaining the 
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burning atmosphere in which it is doomed to exist, and 
so wonderfully capable of the services which it is 
called upon to perform ; able^to endure that astonish- 
ing abstinence to which it is unceasingly condemned, 
that it would be impossible to omit the present oppor- 
tunity of presenting a few remarks on this singular 
animal. 

The Moors, in their oases of Zaara, rear a great 
many dromedaries, or more properly speaking, camels, 
with one bunch or protuberance on the back; they 
have numerous troops of them, and dispose of them to 
the negroes, who might however rear them themselves, 
though they decline this, and purchase what they want 
from the Moors. 

The species of the dromedary is the only kind knowA 
in this part of western Africa; the camel with two 
bunches is extremely rare there, and I have even rea- 
son to believe that it does not exist. 

The slavery of the dromedary and its domestic state, 
may be traced to the earliest ages of the world; for 
this animal is not to be fouiid in its natural or savage 
state, and no where does it exist on the face of the 
earth but with man, and in the service of man. It is 
not possible to decide whether the dromedary or the 
camel may be considered as the type of the species, and 
which of them hav^ ik^tained its original conformation. 
But we may reasonably believ«, that the dromedary or 
camel, with one buiich, is the primitive race, and that 
die camel with two, is » variety of the species which 
has arisen fr^om more temperate and fertile climales 
than those in which the primitive race of the dromedary 
first breathed ; aod in fact it is in the northern €o«it* 
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tries of Persia, lntlia,ancl China, that the eamcl with tw^ 
Jiunches is most numerously fouiid *. The primitive race 
of this animal is accustomed to that climate, but it un- 
dergoes some change in its form ; and it is well worthy 
of remark, that the dromedary-camel, though a native 
of the hottest regions in the world, created and parti- 
cularly destined, by its structure and organization, to 
exist in the burning desarts of Africa and Asia, between 
the eighteenth and thirty-fifth degree of North latitude, 
is nevertheless, by the c'are of man, brought to live, 
to procreate, and to labour, like a common beast <^ 
burthen among the Calraouks, at Orenberg, on the 
northern banks of the lake of Baykal. and in many 
other parts of Siberia, even to the fifty-third degree of 
North latitude, which is distant from its native country 
and climate near eight hundred leagues towards the 
North pole; and it is astonishing, that notwithstanding 
this considerable transposition, the camel still retains 
its strength, and has indeed experienced no transmuta* 
tion except that o£ having two bunches instead of one» 
I think, however, if we observe attentively the dro* 
medary of Zaara and Arabia with the cainel of the 
northern Tartars, we may trace some very obvious 
distinctions, not only in the perfection of their internal 
organi'iSation, but in the dryness and elasticity of their 
tierves and muscles, and in their capability of sup- 



* This species is called Camelus Bacfrianus, and is 
very distinct from the other, not only in its external 
conformation, but also in its habits and uses. — Editor^ 
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porting, at the same time the most astonishing absti- 
nence, and the greatest fatigues. 

The Moor, like the Arab, is destined to a ^*andering, 
iiifficult, and barbarous life; hence he earlj accustoms 
himself to the greatest labour, and becomes habituated 
io every species of privation ; he must be able to pass 
Bleepicss nights, to endure hunger and thirst, to hv« 
exposed to the devouring winds of the^ast, and to the 
burning rays of the tropical sun ; he must breathe an 
atmosphere always impregnated with the sands, by 
which he is surrounded, and which he unceasingly tra* 
veises. If then the dromedary, which is his companion 
and slave, were not inured in the same manner, the 
very end of its creation would be deficient ; but its 
education is entirely conducted with the same viewt^' 
nor is its infancy more happy in the sands of Zaara^ 
than in those of Lybia and Arabia* 

His rigid course of instruction commences a montk 
mfter his birth ; from that moment the little being is 
separated from his mother, who is no longer allowed to 
approach him but at stated hours, while the unfortunate 
youngling is thus compelled . to learn abstinence ; they 
permit it to have only a part of the milk, destined for 
him by nature, and which is in abundant profusion in 
tlie dugs of the mother. He dVres not drink but sel- 
dom, and then very sparingly, and from the earliest 
days of his existence he is taught sobriety. 

Soon aftiT this they condemn him to prison and to 
torture ; his legs are tied under his belly, and he is 
placed in this position, in order that he may acquire an 
habit of assuming it ; for it is the one which he must 
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jMiopt when he receives and discharges Jiis Imrthent 
his body is corered with carpet, or a piece of a teal^ 
which only leavek die head and neck free, and that he 
xnay not move or rise up, the borders of this coverings 
Is fastened down by a variety of hard and heavy sub^ 
stances. 

In this cruel prison, he passes four months; but 
teveieas it undoubtedly is, it becomes^ the means of 
auperinducii^ upon him a habit of squatting dowiH 
^hich it for ever aftem'ards natural* When these four 
months of torture have elapsied, the young camels aia 
all of them enclosed together in a park ; here they are 
^tended twice a day, by children from nine to tea 
years old, who carry them their food, which is obIv the 
milk of the female, mingled with water. It is asserted^ 
that the young dromedaries soon learn to lecognize the 
children of their master^ and when ever they see theii>« 
they immediately a^Remble round them. 

When they reach the enclosure, where these youi^ 
dromedaries are confined, they hold in one hand the 
Tase which contains the milk, and in the other a Ilttl^ 
switch, with ^vhich they strike the^ animals on the 
)eg^ ; at this signal they immediately kneel down, and 
they soon learn to assume this situation at the simple 
sound of the whip, in fact, the obedience of the 
Ulromedary, in takii^ this attitude at the slightest inti- 
mati0n of his ma&ter all the rest of his life, is truly 
admirable. 

At the tender age of six or seven months, they accus* 
tom the young animal to sleep with a burthen ou its back ; 
Ike wci|^ of this is augmented ia proportion to its 
3 . 
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strength and age ; and it is thus they teach them to be- 
come, according to Buffon, '* a living carriage, which 
is sometimes left loaded for many days together, without 
a single moment of relaxation/' 

It must be confessed that this discipline is indispen* 
sable ; for the natural elevation of the arms of a maR 
not being sufficient to reach the bunch of a dromedary, 
it would become a real inconvenience to load on his 
back a large and heavy burthen ; but on the contrary, 
this operation is altogether as easy, from the habit 
which the animal acquires, of kneeling down and 
crouching almost to the earth, whenever he receives or 
iKscharges his burthen. 

' The Moors never keep but one male dromedary for 
twelve females. All such as arc destined, for the war 
ftre emasculated, and hence they become more tract- 
able, and'capable of being used for a variety of pur- 
poses: on the contrary, such as are unmutilated, are 
extremely indocile during initting time, becoming 
sometimes furious, and frequently attack and destroy 
animals and men. 

The Moors choose the smallest 'and most active of 
their dromedaries for training to the course and «the. 
field ; it is even probable that they have two distinct 
races, one of which is smaHer than the other; th« 
manner in which they train them for thm course, is by 
making them run with horses, and this rivalry produces 
a considerable degree of emulation. 

The Moorish horses, which are very spirited, always 
get the start in the commencement of the race ; but 
after a few hours, the honie becomes exhausted from 
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fatigue ; he is compelled to sYackeil his paee» and 
finally to stop ; the dromedary, on the contrary, pur- 
sues his road, can continue it during twenty hours, and 
is able to resume it for four successive days, during 
• which time he passes over a space of 240 leagues, and 
this with a very quick pace. 

On the occasions of extraordinary travelling, thQ 
dromedaries are nourished with balls made of millet, 
mixed with gum ; they generally give to each animal 
three of these balls in the morning, and the same 
qyantity at night ; they do not weigh altogether more 
than two poundt ; and this food, which is employed 
only upon particular occasions, satisfies, during four- 
and-twenty hours, this abstemious animal, and main- 
tains him in perfect vigour and activity. 

The dromedaries employed for burthens and travelling 
have only a simple halter ; but those for the course 
and the field, which are frequently mounted, have, in- 
stead of a bit, a ring or buckle passed through the 
skin above the nostrils^ which always remains there ; 
to this they fasten the reins, which they use to regu- 
late the movements of the animal. 

During a journey by land, which I made in ITB6,~ 
from the island of the Senegal to that of Goree, and 
of which further notice will be taken in some suc- 
ceeding chapters, I traversed one of these uninhabited 
and vacant countries, which are frequented only at 
intervals by man. I travelled for five days over a de- 
sart region enclosed on one side by the solitary ocean, 
and on the ot^r by arid aud uncultivated downs, 

, TOL. I. a 
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where mtturo is i^olutely destitute and exposed ; where '- 
the heat of the solar rays is actually insupportable;, 
where a sandy and sullen horizon presents to the tra- 
veller neither trees which may afford him shaJter, nor 
% source of pure water, which may calm his thirst, ' 
nor any individual object which can recall the idea of 
living nature. • 



• The poetical reader will compare this description 
of Golberry with the beautiful and impressive lines X>t 
^the sometimes sublime and neglected Collins : 

" In silent horror, o'er the boundless waste. 
The driver Hassan with his camels past ; 
One cruise of water on his back he bore, 
And his light scrip contain'd a scanty store ; 
A fan of painted feathers in his hand 
To guard his shaded face from scorching sand, 
^he sultry sun had gained the middle sky. 
And not a tree and not au herb was nigh ; 
The beasts with pain their dusty way pursue, 
Shrill roar'd the winds, and dreary was the view !*' 
• ••# ♦♦ • •'^ 

" Ye mute companions of my toils, that bear 
In all my griefs a more than equal share J 
Here, where no springs in murmurs break away, 
Or moss-crown'd fountains mitigate the day, 
In vain ye hope the green delight to know, 
^Vhich plains more bicss'd, or verdant vales bestow ; 
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In thfese situationsn we alsMst imsgine oarselves as 
totally cut oflf from the civiliaed world ; we feci a 
strong sensation of meJancholy, which 1 endearDurad 
to dissipate with those who shared my fate. 



Here rocks alone, and tasteless sands are ibund| 
And faint and sickly winds for ever howl a70und'\ 
• •••••# 

** O ceasa my fears ! All frantic as I go, 
When bought creates unnumber'd scenes of woe. 
What if the lion in his rage I meet 1 
Oft in the dust I view his printad feet ; 
And fearfol oft, when day's declining light 
Yields her pale empire to the monrnet ntght» 
By hunger routed he scburs the groaning plain, 
Gaunt wolves and sullen tigers in his train ; 
Before them death with shrieks directs dieir way, 
Filk the wild yell, and leads them to their prey. 
At that dead hour the silent asp shall creep, 
If aught of rest I find, upon my sleep ; 
Or some swoln serpent twist his scales around. 
And wake to anguish with a burning wound .^ 

Vide Eclogue 11. 
If any thing can add to th^ i)eauty of these lines, it 
is that they unite the importance of truth to the cm^ 
bellishments of fiction. As Collins knew how to draw 
from nature, he knew also how to adorn with the splen- 
dour of imagery, and the elegance of language, even 
ikt most barren topics of human knowledge. — Editor. 
a 2 * 
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I had with me a number of dromedaries, and in the 
tilence of tbic solitude I observed and pitied their un- 
happy fate; children of a steril earth-born amidst 
the sands of the desart, and destined to become wan- 
derers all their lives. 

It was here I admired the obedience, the resignation, 
and the unalterable patience, of this animal, the first 
companion of man, and his oldest servant; for his 
servitude may be dated from the earliest existence of 
the world, and from that period ungrateful man has 
exercised over him all the harshness of his inexorable 
character, has subjected him to the yoke of his tyranni- 
cal authority, and condemned him to eternal servitude. 

My dromedaries travelled at their usual rate, bvt I 
wished to know also their different paces. This animal 
has three; the walk, the trot, and the gallop. Its 
paee is a kind of amble, which fatigues the rider very 
much, unless he has been long used to it. When he 
walks, he advances nearly together, the two feet of the 
same side, and then those of the other, from which 
results a kind of equilibrium extremely harsh; the 
loins of the rider suffer considerably from these re- 
peated joltings, and I was unable to sustain the ^tigue 
of it longer than two hours at a time ; but I had with 
me two Moorish horses, which I mounted occasionally 
as a relief. 

At their ordinary pace, my dromedaries travelled 
three thousand three hundred and sixty French toises 
per hour, or the seven-fifth of one of our leagues of 
two thousand four hundred toises : this is their natural 
pace, which they can continue during ten hours per 
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^^, without being fatigued. At this rate, we can 
easily perform journies of 6fteen leagues by travelling 
only six hours in the morning, and a little more than 
four in the evenfttg, besides being able to rest each day 
fourteen hours. 

Hence wth goo«l dromedaries, strong and healthy 
travellers nray, without any extraordinary labour or 
fatigue, arrive in fifty days at die very centre of 
Africa in its widest extent ; and the most considerabte 
diameter of this continent, from Cape Verd to Cape 
Gardefu, which is fifteen hundred leagues, might with 
dromedaries,, if there existed ho other obstacles, be 
traversed without fatigue in four months. 

The equanimity, the slowness^ or the utmost rapi« 
dfty of pace of the dromedaries in a march ^ are eti* 
tirely dependant on those who conduct thism ; indeed 
obedience to. the voice of their conductors is a capital 
]^oM iA the discipline of thtee ahimals, whose life in 
passed in travelling. 

They proceed either quick Or slow, acfcoridirig to th^ 
tone and movement of the song of the camel conduc* 
tor, who is always placed at the head of the caravan ; 
tiiey follow in a file^ with a pensive and melancholy 
air, without ever wandering ot deviating from the direct 
path, and observing (he cadence of the soi^ which 
is Sung by their leader, who, when he wishes either to 
slacken or increase their pace^ slackens or increases his 
ditty accordingly. 

Often in these variatiotis of progression, (hey art 
Douiefd by ft toiie of voice more elevated^ or by « flight 
H 3 
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whistling. These trifling intimations are immediately 
perceived, and attended to ; so perfect is the submis- 
sion of this good animal, who spurns at injurious 
treatment, who becomes stubborn when the whip or 
the spur is applied, but who brightens into activity at 
the song of man, who forgets his pain at the sound of 
an instrument, and who bending beneath hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue, resumes his courage at the voice of 
his master. 

I wished to try the trot of the dromedary, but it ap- 
peared to me insupportable. It must either be an Arab 
or a Moor, who can trot this animal for any length 
of time. I could not support this torment for more 
than a quarter of an hour, which was sufficient to 
nake me sore aH over the rest of the day, and even an 
access of fever was the consequence of my curiosity. 
It is imiK)ssible to form an idea of a jolting more 
horrible and painful ; nay, the power of keeping one's. 
self on the animal, when it is going a full trot, ap- 
peared to me extremely difficult. 

It is nevertheless with this trot of their dromedaries, 
that the Moors, like the Arabs, execute those journitt 
!of sixty and seventy leagues per day, which they 
continue sometimes for five days together, and by 
means of which they gain, in that period, a space of 
more than three hundred leagues, between them, and 
those whom they have pillaged and despoiled. 

It is from their education and barbarous mode of 
living, that they are enabled to support these \iolent 
fatigues, which hcfWever never take place but when they 
muk to escape quickly from an eiraged enemy; and to 
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Bbelter themselves from his veng^tioe ; or when the/ 
surprise a caravan, or a village, which the^r pillage, 
and then endeavour to avoid the purtoit which may re- 
sult from these acts of violence. 

The numerous quarrels which take place between the 
Moorish tribes of Zaara, are decided by the fate of 
battle, and these contests are generally concluded, b/ 
the conflict of warriors mounted on dromedaries.^ 

This kind of cavalry forms the corps de reserve^ and 
is never used but when it is necessary to decide the 
victory. These charges are made at a full trot; the 
two adverse parties meet, commingle, and fight arm 
to arhi. 

The Moors say, that in these battles the dromedary 
shews the greatest courage; that he rushes furiously 
upon the dromedary of the enemy, striking him vio* 
len^ly on the head and breast, biting him with rage, 
and tearing off whole mouthfuls of flesh : they never 
cjuit the attacky till one of thotwo is disabled ; and on 
these occasions they are so much more determined 
and intrepid than their masters, that nothing can check 
their fiiry and impetuosity. It is difficult to believe, 
that an animal so mild and patient in every other respect^ 
should be in war so uncommonly courageous* 

The gallop of the dromedary is t^e most rapid and- 
lively of all his motions ; it is less painful to the rider, 
than the trot, but more fatiguing to the animal, who can* 
not continue it longer than one or two days at the most. 
The Moors declare that, at this pace, .they can easily 
travel a hundred leagues in twenty hours. After the 
irst course, they repose four hours, and the dromt^ 
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dariet are fed with those balls of millet already men* 
tionedy and are allowed to drink fermented milk, which 
they carry in leathern bags* The men take only a 
few ounces of gum^ mixed with the gravy of meal, 
which forms their entire food ; they never make their 
dromedaries gallop, but after having lost a battle, and 
when they are anxious to escape from a conquering and 
enraged enemy who would massacree them without 
mercy if they were overtaken. When they foresee that 
they are likely to have occasion to gallop their drome- 
daries, they prepare them for h tome days previous, bjr 
IMfcrcise and good nouridimcmt. 

Inl7S6>Isaw near two hundred men belonging to> 
the army of Hilly-Koury, 6y thus afteF being defeated 
hy Hamet Moktar ; they passed within sight of fort Sf^. 
Louis of the Senegal, mounted two and two on theilr 
dromedaries, and crossing with prodigfous rapidity, the 
iohgdeof sand which separates the river from the sea» 
They hadAed before the end of the battle, as soon aft' 
they perceived the victory was decided against them*. 
They had only to make a journey of twenty hours,, ia. 
•rder to reach the mouth of the Senegal in the environs 
#f St. Louis ; they swam across the river, and took 
vefuge in the territories of Darnel, an ally of the van* 
qm!fhed monarch. The dromedaries swim badly, and 
consequently many of them would have perished in thfa 
passage^ l^eUl not the Moors opportunely arrived, and 
conveyed them safely into the territory of Cayor. 

In thejoumey whichi mad^ with dromedaries I Had: 
dso an opportunity of Observing their astonishing sobriety;; 
kxiti butecfd hardly be coifceived to t^t an ^ol^a 
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tent these abimals are accustomed to observe absti^* 
nencc. 

But this faculty of withholding from drink, for a 
number of days and of sustaining the most rigoroui 
sobriety_in the midst of the greatest fatigues, is not 
merely the effect of education, but results principally 
from the conformation of this animal, and vhich may 
in this point of view be considered as a phenomenon. 

It is known that independently of the four stomachs 
which all ruminating animals have, the dromedary pos* 
sesses a fifth, which serves him as a kind of cistern ; this 
last stomach he fills by immense draughts, when his 
good fortune presents him with a spring of fresh water> 
a thing very rare in the sandy desarts of Africa ; in 
this receptacle the water, is reserved quite pure, and as 
wholesome after having remained there a monib, as it is 
the first day. 

This fifth stomach is large enough to contain a con- 
siderable quantity of liquid, and is so constructed that 
the other aliments cannot mingle with it, by which 
means whenever the animal has occasion to moisten the 
herbs, with which he is nourii»hed, and which is almost 
always burnt and dry, and thus prepare it for deglu« 
tition, he forces a part of this water into the oesophagus^ 
by a simple contraction of the muscles. 

This astonishing mechsnismi though very well known 
must yet for ever be admired ; for it is in consequence 
of such a conformation, that the dromedary is enabled 
to live without drinking for the astonishing ^aceof ten 
days, in a country burned by a glowing sun, where 
thirst is the most dreadful of all torments ; by this or- 
ganization alsO| it is enabled to drink a prodigious 
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quantity of water at one time, and which remains a 
long while limpid and pure rn this reservoir. 

The Moors who travel through the desart also affirm, 
that either from instinct, frcwn a sense of smelling, or 
from some other cause, th« dromedaries when they hav« 
passed eight or ten days without drinking, smell water 
at the distance of more than half a league, and that 
the moment this olfactory power, which is doubtless in 
high degree delicate, warn* them of the existence of 
wholesome water, or of a fresh spring, they run towards 
it at a very quick trot, and in a direct line. This fact 
has likewise been affirmed by every one who have pt r- 
A^rmed extensive joumics over this desart. 

In order justly to appreciate the importance of t!i« 
benevolence of the Creator^ in giving the dromedary to 
that ramification of human nature which is doomed to 
traverse these immense solitudes exposed to the most 
imminent perils^ and even to destrtiction, let us only 
iigure to ourselves, the dreadful situation of -some 
travellers who have lost their it>ad in the midst of an 
ocean ef moving sand, i^tated and whirled about by 
impetuous winds. The horizon is no longer visible but 
by a weak and uncertain light; the sun is obscured by 
clouds of dust, which fill the space of Heaven, and in- 
cessantly gravitate again towards the earth; through 
this obscuiityi the eye vainly endeavours to catch some 
indicative sign of the road which must be followed in 
order to reach an haVen of security and rest. The 
water which the dromiefdaribs carry enclosed in leathern 
bagS) is either evaporated by the action of the solar rays 
or comumed or corrupted ; the men and anxmab , ex^ 
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hausted by reiterated fatig^e3 and successive days of 
travel, abstinence, and anguish, proceed onwards with 
a faint and weary step. One part of the dromedaries, ^ 
have already been sacrificed, and their sides opened to 
procure that water which has remained pure and wholes 
some in these living reservoirs ; but barely will it 
suffice to prolong for a few minutes expiring nature ; 
the dromedaries which have survived these massacrees, 
enjoined by imperious necessity, ai:e reserved as a last 
resource ; this resource must ultimately be employed ; 
all is then lost, and they haveQathing before their eyes 
but despair and death. When at the last moment of 
these cruel extrfemities, the instinct of the dromedary, 
warns them of the proximity of a fountain ; instantly 
he starts, his courage is re-animated, and his convul- 
sive motions inform the deq>ainng travellerSf that the 
moment of deliverance is at hand ; they all spring for* 
V&rd towards the source which is to save exhausted na« 
ture, and the dromedary, that holy, that sacred 
animal, thus preserves, in these dreadful circumstances, 
the life of man I 

The feet of the dromedary are peculiarly adapted for 
sandy soils ; they are furnished at the end with two 
little nails, and the under part is large, fleshy, and 
covered with a soft thick and callous epidermis ; thes« 
feet are cloven horizontally at the bottom, about two 
thirds of their length. The foot of the dromedary, being 
thus* supple and fleshy, accords admirably with ik% 
fine moving sand, for which he has been created ; bad 
it been covered with a thick horny substance, the friction^ 
of the. sand, would soon produce a degree of irritation 
2 
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in the foot and leg; the hoiDt burnt and dried up, 
would become scaly, which would successively be dis* 
engaged from the foot, and the animal would be no 
longer able to walk ; but enclosed as it is, in a soft 
fleshy matter, permeable by the nutritive juic^, and to 
the humors which fly off by perspiration, it preserves 
all its elasticity, and is even better adapted than the 
foot of man for. walking in those sands, which he is 
destined to traverse all his life. 

The legs and neck of the dromedary are very long ; 
he legs must be thus, as thty frequently sink two feet 
in the sand, and if they had not a considerable elonga- 
tion (which however is very disproportionate to the rest 
of the body, and has a disagreeable appearance to 
the eye), the belly of the animal would come in con- 
tact with the sand, and thus deprive him of the means 
and power of proceeding. 

The length of its neck is also equally indispensable 
and necessary ; it forms a balance, b}* means of which 
the equilibrium of the body is maintained ; it is in fact 
a moving leve^, the movements of which are requisite 
to render the fall of the animal gradual, when he 
bends his legs to lie down, and more easy when he rises 
up. Its head is small in proportion to its body, its nose 
is elongated, and cleft like that oi a hare ; its eyes arc 
of a middling size« and the whole physiognomy T)f this 
animal impresses strongly the idea of calmness and 
humility, intermingled with a deep melancholy aspect. 
Nor is this astonishing, when we reflect, that from the 
first days of its existence, it is condemned to torture 
and oppression ; that at no moment of its life is 
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It allowed to taste the pleasures of liberty ; that it is 
the only anihial which, from its birth, is deprived of 
ynaternal attention, and the hnppincss of sporting 
round its mother ; that all its days are passed in a series 
of privations, sufferings, and fatigues; that its whole 
life is laborious and painful; that it never enjoys a 
single moment of independence; and that it is impos* 
siblc to experience the harcfships of perpetual servitude 
with less pity, from those who inflict them, than this 
unfortunate animal. 

The dromedaries which are reared by the Moors are 
in general either brown, red, or ash-coloured. It does not 
appear that these savages pay much attention to keep* 
ing them clean, or maintaining them in such a manner, 
as to obtain from hence a fine pithy hair; they never- 
theless employ it for making stuffs for cloathing, an4 
pther domestic purposes ; they also manufacture with it 
tents, the texture of which is so thick and close, that 
it is Impervious to the rain ; they even make vase« or 
round sacks, of a foot in diameter, knd eighteen inches 
in depth ; the upper part of these vases is strengthened 
by bands of the same stuff, to the depth of about four 
inches, so that they remain naturally open. The 
Moon use them for fetching water, and likewise carry 
it in them when going on a journey, the same as we 
do in our wooden buckets ; to the sides of these vases, 
near the aperture, and opposite each olher, are at- 
tached a kind of handle, through which long poles are 
passed, and by this nMans they are carried. These 
vases of hair are so well made, that they retain the wa- 
ter as well as a metal or an eartl^en one. 

TOl. u . Aft 
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The dromedary is not completely formed until it$ 
fourth or fifth year, when they first begin to employ it| 
but with a great deal of care, and ihey are extremely 
cautious not to overload it; towards the sixth year, the 
jVJoors consider them as arrived at the age of puberty, 
and when they are eight years old, they are supposed to 
have attained their utmost vigour. 

The ordinary price of a dromedary of this aje was, 
in 1786, two hundred and fifty livres; four«fifths of 
this sum were paid in picafes of guinea, and the residue 
in glass trinkets, gunpowder, balls, and musket flints. 

The Moors know the age of a dromedary by une* 
quivocal signs, and which never mislead them ; but m 
they are the only people who rear and sell these 
animals in all the western countries of Africa, between 
Zaara and the line, they presejve inviolable the secret 
cf the signs by which they know their age, and never 
divulge it either to the blacks, or the Europeans who 
trade with them. 

From hence it often happens, that in buying drome^ 
daries persons are deceived, and the Moors sell those 
of fixe years old, which they declare to be eight. I 
have seen many tricks of this kind played^ and one of roy 
own dromedaries died after seven days journey, inpro- 
eeding from the Senegal to Gorce, merely -because it was 
too young; for its burthen was by no means heavy. 

1 am persuaded that we should run less risk of be- 
ing deceived by the Moors, were we to buy from them 
dromedaries of an advanced ages instead of youngones» 
for it is easy enough to distinguish by the pbfMognomy^ 
the form of the body, the quality of the hair, and 
the callosities of the legs and breast, whether a dro* 
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medary be fifteen or twenty years old ; but It appeared 
to me very difficult to discover, the difference between 
a dromedary of four or five, aad one of eight year« 
of age. 

The Moors say that this animal preserves all its vi« 
gour for forty years, and that after this age its strength 
begins to diminish, though they commonly live to be 
sixty ; some have been much older, but such examples 
are rare. 

When the dromedaries become aged, and they art 
no longer serviceable, the Moors eat them ; nearly all 
tjie kiagff in the vicinity of the Gambia have drome- 
4^ie6, lyjbiph they purchase from ^e Moors, who sell 
also a great number to the Mandings. These last dis- 
pose of tbem in the interior parts of Africa ; and I 
bavt S€«B at Albreda, a convoy of fifty dromedaries, 
male and female, destined for Teembou, the capital of 
the southern Foulhas, and two hundred and fifty 
leagues distant from the South of Zaara. AH the males 
of this convoy were emasculated ; the Moors will i\ot 
iril tliem in any other state, as they arc doubtlo^ 
aBxioot to resenr* to tlicmselves the whole of this 
Wanch of commerce. 

, If oi)r concerns in this part of Africa should assume 
a degree of activity, anvl be extended in such a man- 
ner as I think them capable of, we must then turn our 
thoughts towards rearing dromedaries. The bordi»i*s of 
the Senegal would not be a favourable place for this 
undertaking, for they are every year inundated by thai 
fVerflow of the river; but in the couutrics, situated 
A a 2 
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betw-ccn its mouth and the Marigot of 5alum, and 
ttill more in those of Cape Verd, the soil of which is 
elevated, dry, and san<Jy, dromedaries might be reared 
with as much success as in the oases of Zaara. It 
would doubtless require considerable skill to induce 
the Moors to let us have some male dromedaries fit 
. for this purpose ; but in disguising our intention of 
forming studs of them, and moreover by paying a 
considerable price for some unmutilatcd males, I 
think we mijrht succeed in procuring a small number. 

The time may come, when this animal will become 
jiot only useful, but necessary to us, and I do not think 
we should altogether contemn the idea of fonaiiig tome 
studs in the- vicinity of Cape Vord; 

Since it is possible to convey to a very great di$*: 
tai)ce, and at a very trifling expence, burthens from 
ten to twelve qtdntaux on . these dromedaries, it may 
easily be conceived what advantages might be drawn 
from them in any enterprizes which may be vnder* 
taken, either for the" purpose of carrying on an active 
land commerce, or a war against any African nation, ' 
or the conqaest of some important country ; or, 
finally, if a survey with an armed force were to hm 
made of the central regions^ of this immense portion 
of Africa. * 

Six hundred armed men exercised^ after the Eu» 
ropean manner, properly instructed in the service which 
would be expected from them, supported by light ar» 
tillery, composf^l merely of four pounders, howitzers, 
&c. and commanded by an able and resolute general,/ 
might drive before them 20,000 Moors, and still more 
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sorely^ 59,000 negroes. These people, destitute of all 
defence, and attacked by well disciplined troops, 
would be unable to stand against our musquetry, and 
Utill less could they endure the fire of our artillery. 
. If a dromedary can carry ten quintaux, he will very 
easily be able to support six soldiers ; but a single 
dromedary might carry twelve soldiers, six of whom 
ipight march five hours per diem, while the other six 
ipight ride upon the dromedary, and dee versa. Hence 
£fty of these animals would be sufhcicnt to convey 6'CO^ 
foldiers. 

A piece of light artillery weighs from six to scvea 
hundred pounds. A man might mount a dromedary 
carrying this burthen, which would only augment the 
weight by a hundred and sixty pounds; so that the 
animal might still convey a hundred iind forty poun^» 
of powder. 

The carriages of these pieces not being intended for 
much work, and b^ing used only in the time of battlcj^ 
it would not be necessary to construct them so solidly 
as those usually made in Europe, and a dromedarjr 
might therefore carry two of them. Two hundred dro* 
medaries would be sufficient to perform a very consi- 
derable undertaking; all the other circumstances, which 
would be necessary in order to insure the success of 
such an enterprize, would require details by far too 
numerous for this work; but it may be confidently af- 
firmed, that a small army of six hundred men, ar. " 
ranged, organized, and directed, according to the 
manner which I have laid down, might have a power 
A a 3 
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tncl, importance in Afi ica^ \Thich is almost incalcuUblf ; 
and what I have above said, relative to the dromedary, 
will easily shew, that with its assistance it would be 
possible to undertake some very important [expedi- 
tions ; and whether we sought to make some warlike 
enterprize, or' to render the intercourse easy and con- 
Ycnient between the countries which the Senegal ought 
to command, or to perform some journey into the in- 
terior, or to make some commercial connections by 
land, or to attempt the civilization of this consider- 
able part of Africa ; or finally, to obtain some exact, 
detailed, and much wished-for information relative to 
it, whether we would undertake one or all of these, 
it would be highly advantageous to form studs of dro- 
medaries, and to be enabled to etnploy a vast number of 
these valtiable and useful animals. 
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CHAP. IX. 

• P SOME OP THE PRINCIPAL CIRCUMSTA NCES OF 
THAT PART OP THE SENEGAL COMPRISED BE* 
TWEEN PODHOR AND THE CATARACT OF THE 
^ ROCK FELOW. 

The island of Morfil^Of the Fauikas^PeuiS'-^ the 
Serrawallis negroes, whom we denominate Saracoiets — 
The iown and fort of Galam — Of the rock Fekw — 
Of the mouth of the Felema, at Tafalisga. 

I N following the contours of the Senegal, the extent 
from Podhor to the rock Felow, is upwards of 200 
leagues, and in every part, the banks present the £nest 
vegetation, and the most varied culture of rice, millet; 
maize, tobacco, indigo, cotton, and a Urge number of 
leguminous plants. The numerous productions of the 
countries bordering on the Senegal, will not admit of 
a doubt : in fact, they ought to be ranked among the 
most fertile of the globe, and they are adapted to the 
most valuable productions of nature. 

The island of Moriil, and that of Bilbos, whick 
are together about sixty-five leagues in length, by a 
medial breadth of three leagueSy are both situated on 
the left bank of the main course of the river, which 
forms their northern border: their southern extremity 
is formed by an arm, which is denominated the riyer 
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of Morfil, or Elephant's Teeth River, which last ap- 
pellation takes its rise from the great number of those 
animals which live in troops on its banks, and aro 
hunted by the negroes for the purpose of selling their 
tusks. The total superficies of these two islands form 
together 195 square leagues. 

Tlic escalc of Cok, and the fort of Podhor, are 
skuated at the western extremity of the island of 
Morfil. The two islands arc under the dominion of 
the Foulhas-Peuls, whose throne is filled by a Ma- 
lubouht Prinfe, who is called by the name of Si- 
ratick. 

. It has already been said, that the territory of these 
Foulhas extends more than a hundred le^ucs along the 
banks of the Senegal. The revolution which this na- 
tion has experienced ; its history, its character, its 
manners, its government, and its natural productions, 
are all mib}ects of curiosity, but at the same tiinc too 
nmnereu^ to find admittance in these fragments. It 
18 from this nation in particular that the fieet from 
Gakim experiences the greatest difficulties, embar*- 
rassments, and obstructions, though government might 
obviate them hy certain measures and arrangements 
which are within their .power* 

At thirty leagues. 4o^ the South of the meridianal ex- 
tfemity of Bilbos, we enter the territory of Galam, 
whick is peopled by a nation of negroes, wljup^n we, call 
Saracolets, but whose real name is Serrawallis; Galam 
if ^. metropolis of this nat^n. 

The Secrawallis negroes are go?erned by many petty 
prinfies independent of e^b other, aud who form 
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among themselves a kind of federatirc republic, of 
uhich Galam is the chief place ; hence the King of 
Galam cnjd3rs a sort of superiority over the other 
princeS) because this principal place has become th« 
centre of all the commerce carried on in these coun* 
tries of Africa, and that the princip^U slave market 
is held there, whither they bring these uhiortunat« 
wretches from the interior regions. 

Thest advantages have induced the Serrawallit 
princes to agree among themselves, that they shall oc- 
cupy by rotation the throne of Galam, which, from 
this singular constitution, has become the domain of >8e* 
Teral families, the elder branches of which in succcs* 
sion, and according to a certain order become kings ; 
«nd each of these princes in his turn, becoming king of 
Galam, receives the duties and emoluments arising 
from the commerce of this great market, 

The ancient India Company formed establishments 
lit Galam, and constructed a fort there of an oblong 
iquare form, flanked with four small bastions, and of 
irhich the ruins only are at present visible ; they caU 
It Fort St. Joseph It appears that the scite of this 
fort was badly chosen ; and it would have been better 
if they had built it contiguous to the buildings and 
magazines, which belong to the merchants who fre- 
«|uent this mart 

In the time of the ancient India company, the fort 

and factory of Galam were of considerable importance, 

and exercised a great influence over all this part of 

^Africa; some other fortified factories, established at 

3 . 
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KaigDou, near the rock Felow, and upon the Felema, 
was under the command of Galam. 

About sixteen leagues higher up, is the cataract of tha 
■ock Felow ; this rock intersects the river in its full 
breadth, and occasions a fall wliich is said to be eighty 
feet in height. Dunng the dry season the bed of the 
ttver beyond the rock is nearly dry, but when the raina 
commence, this cataract then becomes gigantic, for 
t^e waters, which flow there in a prodigious quantity, 
rush down with violence, and the roar of their fall 
may be beard at ten leagues distance. 
. From the rock Felow to Sego, which is the capital 
of the Bambarra negroes, and is situated according to 
Mungo Park, on the right bank of the Niger ; it is jiot 
more than a hundred and forty leagues, and I am well 
persuaded that by the intervention of the Manding mei^ 
chants, who habitually traverse this interior C0Qntry» 
J^jrench travellers might be able to proceed thither« 

fnm the observations which I have made, | bavi^; 
rcaspn to think that tbrou^ the medium of a present 
of sixty or a hundred pieces of guinea, we might con* 
tract for the safety of these trayellers, with the kang 
of Sego, who is the chief of the Bambarras, and that 
tjiis king would undertake to escort them with a detach- 
ment of his own guards, who would answqr with their 
life, any injury which might happen to them ; when 
they were arrived at Sego, they might there lejnaain also 
under the immediate protection of the king, and con- 
cert with him upon the most proper moans of pi:9cecd- 
>9g jto Thombouctou, whick is oot more than sixty 
leases distant. 
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This interesting voyage, which might be easily per- 
formed, would produce some very important information 
relative to the interior of Africa ; and, would finally 
decide the question on the identity of the Niger and the 
Senegal. It would also shew that journies might be 
undertaken without any danger, into the interior of 
Africa, and this certainly would be attended with the 
most happy consequences. 

It cannot be doubted that if the necessary factory at 
Gatam be re-established, and if France gives it all that 
consistency which it should have, its influence would 
soon become very considerable, and would furnish a 
means of facilitating the most splendid enterprises into 
the central regions of Africa. 

About eight leagues below Galam, at the village of 
Tafalisga, the Senegal receives the river of Fete^ja, 
which may be navigated during the rainy seasons by 
Tcssek of sixty tons; this river flows throi^h the 
country of Bambouk, wliich will form the subject of 
the followng chapters. 
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CHAP. X. 

or rn% country of bambouk. 

On the wU founded idea of the vcalth of the country of 
' Bambouk-— Situation of this country — Origin of the 
Bamboukains — Their character and manners — Their 
religion and superstition — They have no Marabouhts^ 
and on what occasion they eipelled these priests — Their 
ignorance in the working of their gold mines^-FertUiiy 
rf this country — They have numerous flocks — On its 
temperature^ industry y Mid political state — History of 
the establishment of the colony of Mandings, on the 
^anks (f the Colez-Rio-d'rOp and the ricer of Felemm 
•^The population » . 

The country of Bambouk is piuch more celebrated 
tkan known, and its golden mines have often been the 
source of splendid dreams ; yet Bambouk must not, with 
the Eldorado of South America, be ranked in the class of 
mere chimeras ; its mines of gold certainly exist, thef 
have been worked though imperfectly, and have produced 
much gold ; and if it be rational not to adopt enthu- 
' iiastically any proposed projects for the purpose of ex- 
ploring these mines, of conquering them, or securing 
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to ourselves the working and possession of them, yet 
it is also rational, not to treat them with too, much 
indifferenpe, for we might, with some hopes of successi 
attempt to ohtaiq possession of the greater part of the 
gold, which this rich country produces ; and by instruct- 
ing the natives in the art of discovering and working 
mines, we might even obtain that which yet remains 
hidden in the obscure recesses of the mountains of 
Tabaoura. 

It is from the country of Bambouk, that part of the 
gold is procured whicH is disposed of on the wester^ 
coast of Africa, from the mouth of the Senegal, to 
Cape Pal mas; all that also, which the caravans con- 
vey from Thombouctou to Morocco, Fez, and Algiers,' 
as well as the gold which proceeds by Sennaar to Cairo 
affid Alexandria, and lastly, the prodigious quantity of 
this metal, which is employed in the gold*rings, brace- 
lets, plates, and other ornanjients, used by the negresses' 
And the rich iVIulatto women,both to decorate their own 
persons and those of their favorite young slaves, is pro- 
cured almost entirely from the gold mines of Bam- 
bouk ; and this custom of manufacturing gold trinkets, 
ike. prevails in all the countries of northern Africa, 
comprised between the twelfth and twentieth degrees 
of North Jatitude, and between the first and twen- 
tieth longitudinal degree East of the island of Ferro. 

There are therefore, strong reasons for believing that ^ 
these countries contain some very rich treasures. They 
have yet been explored only on the surface, but gold 
presents itself every where either in the form of sand, 
in spangles, in grains, iu particles, in ferruginous pf- 
VoL. I, » h 
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rites or in pieces of emery ; in all of which it is more 
or less combined. 

However frequent ablutions the earth of this coun- 
try may ex|^erience, still there always adheres to it 
little particles of gold; in fact this metal manifests it- 
self so constantly and so profusely in all the different 
parts of this country, and above all in the vallics 
formed by the mountains of Tabaoura, which occupy a 
very considerable extent, that it is almost indubitable, 
that the source of these partial effusions, must be in the 
masses of gold contained in heaps, or veins, in secret 
caverns of these mountains. 

During my residence in Africa, I endeavoured to 
collect a variety of notes on the country of Bambouk. 
A part of these I had from the negroes and moors of 
^e Senegal and the Gambia, who had visited this 
rich country; others I procured from the English 
established in the Gambia, whom I frequently saw at 
Gilfrey, and who gave me some very important and 
numerous details on this part of Africa; I also found 
some information on Bambouk, in a work printed in 
England in 17S2. 

A variety of memoirs were likewise communicated 
to m^ by Messrs. Levens, David, Pelays, and Legrand, 
the two former of whom were directors of, and the two 
latter employed in a civil capacity, under the ancient 
India company ; they had visited the country ot Bam- 
bouk during the years of J730, 1731, 1732, and 1744. 
The following information may be considered as the 
retult of these researches, memoirs, and notitidy and 
may perhaps spread some light on a very interesting 
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country which is little /requented by EuropeanSt and M 
thegolii mines which it contains. 

The country of Bamboukyto the South of the 'Sene- 
gal, and ten lesigues distant from its left bank, is con- 
tained between the 14« 15^ and the 12* 30' of^oitb 
latitude ; this geographical situation is i;ather xlifferent 
from that laid down in the map of D'Auvill^, but I hav« 
adopted it from the notes furnished to me by the 
English of the Gambia, who found it to agree exactly 
Mith the map of Major RenncU ; the longitude. of this 
country is between the ?• 10' and the &*»30'East of 
the island of Fcrro: The river Felema which joins t^% 
Senegal at Tafalisga, forms the western limits 9f :t^ 
country. 

It appears from the observations which I have col* 
-lected, that the real extent of the country of Bam- 
bouk, is not more than thirty-six leagues from North |o 
South, by a medial breadth of twenty-eight, which gives 
a superficies of a little more than o^e thousand square 
leagues. 

This territory is divided into three kingdoms or 
countries independent of each other ; these are Bam« 
bouk, SatadoU, and Konkoudou. Every one has its 
peculiar king or chief; but that of these three kingdoms, 
which bears particularly the name of Bambouk, con- 
cedes to its king a certain superiority, which is how- 
ever only honorary; he derives his rank from th« 
importance of the country of Bambouk, from the rich 
gold mine of Natakon which is therein situated, and 
from the ancient prerogative of his throne. From 
hence it is that the kingdom of Bambouk ha& given its 
Bb 2 
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Bam to the wkolc country, an4 that the Satadou and 
Konkoudou, though independent, are all denoted under 
Ihe same general name. 

The kingdom of Bambouk is situated in a direction 
from South-east to North-east, on the two shores of the 
great Colez or Rio-D*Oro; Satadou is situated to the 
' South-west, and Konkoudou to the South-east : each 
of these three kingdoms possess gold mines, but those 
of Bambouk are the richest, the most celebrated, and 
numerous, and the best known. 

The mountains of Tabaoura which form a chain, 
from thirty ejght to forty leagues in extent, occupies 
a considerable portion of this country ; they produce 
many springs, and two principal rivers have their source 
here, both of which are denominated Colez. 

One of these rivers irrigates the western partof Bam« 
'bouk and the other the eastern ; the West Colez, which 
is also called Rio-D'Oro from the Portuguese, has a 
* course of near thirty direct leagues, and joins the 
river of Felema at the village of Nay^-Mow; the 
East Colez which is called Guyamon-Colez, enters the 
' Senegal at Bakayakoulou. 

The inhabitants of Bambouk arc of Handing 
origin. A colony of these people so well known in 
all western Africa, conquered this rich country at a' 
very remote period, and previous to the modern dis- 
covery of Africa by the Portuguese, 

The natural activity of the Manding nation, their 
intelligence, their industry, and their language, have 
all been equally corrupted by the Maudings of Bam- 
bouk ; these last are cowardly and indolent, improvi* . 

2 
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ilent and rash, ignorant and superstitious; their lan- 
guage is a confused mixture of the Manding, the Lolof, - 
the Foulhas, and Moorish dialects ; it is a gross jargon^ 
in which we are surprised to meet sometimes Portu- 
guese words. The negroes of this part of Africa con- 
sider it as a kind of gibberish, difficult to understand^ 
and in which the Manding language is hardly to be per- 
ceived. * 

The negroes of Bambouk are infamous cowards j 
yet they are perpetually at war with a neighbouring 
black nation, called Kassons, who live on the borders oi 
the Senegal above the cataract of the rock Felo>y^ 
These savages arrive unexpectedly among them, burn 
their villages, pillage their cattle, and carry away their 
women and children : few years pass without one or 
other of these invasions or indignities taking place 
It might be supposed that the Bamboukains, who are 
capable of bringing ten thousand men into the fields 
would resent with asperity these attacks and ii^uries 
committed by their audacious and savage neighbours ; 
but such is their pusillaniniiity, that they have merely 
adopted weak and feeble measures against these reite- 
rated insults* They hikve indeed, within a very short 
time, taken the precautifOB of watching the motions of 
the Kafibns, and of preventing in some measure the 
• inconveniences resulting from their audacity,, by re-- 
treatingi at the time of their invasion, with their cattle^ 
their gold, their most valuable effects, and their fa* 
milies into the heights of the mountains of Tabaoura^ 
he acclivities of which are very difficult and dangeroik 
to those who are unacquainted with thecountry^ 
Bb3 
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The Kassons, who in these incursions seldom amount 
to more than seven or eight hundred men, dare not 
engage them here ; they therefore confine themselves to 
committing ravages, and destroying such moveables as 
could not be saved, or carrying oflf women and chil* 
dren, y/ho in the surprize were unable to escape. 

Thus do the degenerate Mandings of Bambouk suffer 
themselves to be oppressed by a band of bold and 
savage negroes, who powerful from their temerity, but 
still more from the cowardice of the Bamboukains, 
render themselves formidable to a people, who might 
' easily destroy them, were it not that the influence 
of gold, and the xlebilitating luxury of indolence, 
have corrupted their character, and enervated their 
courage. 

These negroes, established as they are in a rich and 
fertile. country, give themselves up to unlimited indo- 
lence and inactivity; as their lands produce, in a 
manner of speaking, without culture, every thing whick 
18 necessary to an easy and agreeable life, and more 
particularly as they procure, almost without labour, 
that corruptive metal called gold ; they have no emula- 
tion either for agriculture, the most valuable and first 
of arts, nor for industry or commerce. 

In every village of Bambouk, there is a place of 
assemblage, which is called the Bentaba : this is a 
spacious area, formed by stakes placed in the ground 
at tert or^ twelve feet distant from each other ; they are 
4ft^eu feet in height, and covered with a thatched 
roof. The size of the Bentaba is always such, that all 
the males in the village, from twelve years old| may 
assemble there at once. 
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tt is here that the councils are held, all the public 
affairs are transacted, and the chiefs and ancients hear 
complaints and award justice. In this place also, from 
the rising of the sun, may be seen clubs of n^roes, 
who pass whole days there in smoking, playing, and 
above all in hearing and telling stories and histories ; 
for the most absurd and lying narrations form their 
sovereign pleasure, and the most exquisite amusement 
of these men, who become old, ere they are yet frea 
from the imbecility of infancy. 

After the sun is set, the women and young girls re- 
pair in their turn to the Bentaba, where the latter 
indulge immoderately in the pleasures of dancing. This 
pleasure consists in moving with a kind of enthusiasm, 
and assuming at the same time the most irregular and 
indecent attitudes. All this passes in the midst of the 
tumultuous and vociferous acclamations of men and 
women, of the noise of drums, instruments, and the 
beating of hands, which mark the time. 

The Mandings of Bambouk are polygamists, and 
take as many women as their fortune will enable them 
to support. This maintenance, in a country which af- 
fords in profusion gold, and all the necessary articles 
of life, does not require a very great expence ; and 
hence the acquisition of a woman is ther^ attended with 
a very trivial expence. 

When a man wishes to roarry'a young girl, he first 
solicits her consent, and thSn demands her-of her pa* 
rents ; but this last is however a matter of mere cere- 
mony. When the lover and the female are both of a 
Kiad, he makes a present to her parents of a few 
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pounds of salt, a little gold, and sometimes an ox or 
« sheep. The pcesent whicfi he makes to his future 
,wife consists of two or four pieces of calico, a few pair 
of slippers or morocco sandals ; some glass ornaments, 
amber, coral, cloves, some Dutch dollars, and one 
or two baskets of millet : for this price he may obtain 
even the daughter of a cliief or king. Among the 
lower class of people, these presents are of course of 
inferior value. 

When the presents have been accepted, the parents 
of t1ie young girl conduct her to the house of her hus- 
band, accompanied by a numerous retinue of women, 
dancers, musicians, &c. who sing the virtue and beauty 
of the lady, and the strength, wealth, and generosit>3' 
^f the future husband. 

When the young girl is arrived at the door of her 
betrothed spouse's house, she takes off her sandals, 
•and they give her a little vessel, which is full of water; 
she knocks at the door; it is opened, and she finds 
her future husband surrounded by the elders of his 
family ; she approaches towards him, prostrates her- 
•e.lft and empties on his feet the water contained in th« 
yessel ; she then wipes them dry with the bottom of her 
drapery. 

This act of submission is the only ceremony whick 
is performed in their marriages. 

After this, the hu&band installs bis new wife in a 
-cottage on his enclosurey which is constructed and pre- 
pared expressly for her, and where shie finds every 
thing that will be necessary for conducting her peculiar 
avocations. 
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It is the sam€ in B^mbouk as in evety other country 
of western Africa which I have visited* The first wo- 
man which a black marries, is peculiarly his iVife, and 
always preserve a certain degree of superiority over 
those whom he may hereafter marry. This first wife 
lives in the same house, and eats with him, though 
never at the same table ; she takes care of his sandals 
when he is at home, and she is consulted and h^rd 
upon every occasion. 

The other women, who are associated with this first, 
though equally legitimate, are nevertheless obliged to 
observe a certain deference towaVds her ; they cannot 
enter the house of their master unless they are called, 
and they must take off their sandals at the door; they 
are, in fact, a kind of legitimate concubine, whom 
the husband fi*equents in rotation, and remains with 
each a week ; she therefore, who is the temporary wife, 
is bound to prepare the food for her master ; she causes 
it to be conveyed to him, or perhaps carries it herself^ 
if she be protected by the principal wife. 

Each womah enjoys exclusively her own property^ 
and ^e most laborious is therefore the most rich. 
Such as are best experienced, and the most active in 
washing the gold, possesses the greatest quantity of 
this metal ; the richest however are not allowed t^ 
indulge in luxury any more than those who have it not,, 
for it is forbidden by the husband ; they cannot make 
use of their property in any other way than to render 
their cabin more commodious and agreeable, to make 
their children more comfortable, and to regale tkeir 
husbands and his friends with better fare* 
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As the first wife possesses great inflacnce^ tKe con* 
cubines are of course interested in watching her tem- 
per, and they emulate each other in endeavouring to 
secure her friendship by presents, in which they also 
render their own situations more agreeable. 
* The fiamboukains are voluptuous, but not jealous; 
their wives and daughters are very gallant, and easily 
grant their favours to those who solicit them. No 
shame attaches even to the prostitution of an unmar- 
ried woman ; but the public adultery of a wife sheds a 
degree of ignominy on the husbaud. 

When an adulterous intercourse has become known, 
the husband is in some measure degraded, unless be 
avenges it, and this revenge is not cruel; the insulted 
Husband repudiates his wife, but retains the children.' 
He makes his complaint at the Bentaba before the chirf 
and elders of the village ; they condemn the seducer 
to pay the husband an ox, or a certain quantity of 
gold, and at the same time they permit 'him to plunder 
his wife*s gallant during the space of one month* 

This is the only punishment for adultery : a crime 
^hich does not here stain with infamy the woman who 
is found, and-^adjudged guilty of it. She is expelled 
and repudiated, hut she retains all the property which 
she may have possessed, and she often marries her se- 
ducer, or some other husband more complaisant than 
her first one. 

So much moderation in the punishment of an insult, 
which generally irritates the pride of man, proves at 
once that the Bamboukains are debauched, and that 
their manners are dissolute ; and it may also be scen^ 
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til at their wives are not only very gallant and libi- 
dinous, but discontented ^ith tbe mild and obliging 
character of their husbands ; they sometimes love, like 
another Messalina, to insult benevolence, and to publish 
their infamous debauchery. 

It has now been seen that tho Bamboukains have 
their vices ; but let it be remembered that they are not 
altogeiher destitute of virtue. One of the principles of 
their morality is, to do unto others as they would be 
done by ; the^ never plunder or rob among themselves, 
they never make slaves ; nor has it ever been known^ 
that a Bamboukain has become the active of hiscouti* 
trymen, and been sold by him* 

They mutually assist each other, and keep their 
promise inviolable ; they practice hospitality with the 
utmost pleasure and alacrity, and indeed they possess 
this virtue in an eminent degree; it is particularly 
towards the blacks, with a preference for mahometan 
negroes, that they exercise it with zeal ; they do not 
like the whites, but fear and mistrust them; and 
hence their conduct towards them is very different 
from that which they shew towardsr the negroes. 

In the whole country of Bambouk, a black will never 
be found to want necessaries ; if he arrives njiked and 
destitute among those hospitable people, t^ men, the 
women, and indeed every one, in an instant procures 
him clothing. A strange negro enters into the first 
house be meets with in his road, and salutes th» 
master; if it be the hour of repast, he is placed at his 
side, and eats in the same bowl ; every one treats him 
with cordiality ; and when the meal is finished, tht 
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Stranger rises, aud addresses the host with a sentence 
to the following effect : — " I thank thee, brother, may 
Mahomet bless thee, and may God prosper thee/'-^ 
With these words a strange black may travel through 
the whole of Bambouk, without wanting any thing, and 
meeting every where with a favourable reception. 

From these principal traits of the character and 
manners of the Bamboukains» we may conclude that^ 
though the gold which as it were lays at their feei ; 
though the fertility of their land, and the heat of the 
climate which they inhabit, may hav« corrupted and 
enervated them, they are nevertheless rather effeminate 
than wicked men, and the conquest and subjection of 
such a people would be a very easy enterprize. 

The Manding nation are Mahometans, a religion 
which is also adopted by the Bamboukains ; but this 
devotion is reduced by them, simply to pronouncing 
certain words from the Koran, occasionally during the 
day, and in performing the ablutions enjoined by the 
Islamite law. 

They practice the ceremony of circumcision, which 
is performed both on the males and females, and it is 
considered as an indispensable operation. Young peo- 
ple of either sex are not allowed to marry until after 
this has taken place ; and it would he considered as 
the greatest crime, in this countiy, to taste the plea- 
sures of love before having undergone it. Such a sin 
would be an abomination, and it is held in such horror 
by the inhabitants, that they very rarely commit it. 

They administer this kind of baptism when they ara 
^between the age of twelve and fourteen ; the Bambou- 
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kains doubtless imagined that performing this ceremony 
^t such an advanced period, would prevent the to« 
early intercourse between the sexes. 

'J'hey arrive at puberty in the tenth year of their age, 
but this delay is the source of other inconveniences ; 
in a country which is unhealthy, and where the heat is 
oppressive, the operation being performed thus late, 
becomes very delicate and often dangerous; hence it 
is confided only to the elders of the village, who are 
expert and able practitioners. 

This ceremony is the most solemn and grand of any 
which takes place among the Bamboukains ; it is an-^ 
iiounced two months before hand ; the youth of botk 
sexes are prepared for it by seclusion, and by a peculiar 
regimen, and they are strictly watched. 

On the day of the ceremony all the village is ornamen- 
ted with flowers and boughs, and the air rings with songs 
o^ joy ; the ceremony is performed in the Bantaba, 
where the chief of the village, assisted by the elders, 
places himself upon an elevated platform ; all merj 
who have been circumcised, may be present at it ; but 
the women are excluded. 

The young girls and boys who are about to be cir. 
cumcised, are crowned with flowers, and are led ifi 
procession, walking two by two, the boys first and the 
girls last. Every thing is conducted with the greatest 
solemnity ; the ceremony begins with the boys, and is 
then performed on the girls ; the cries and screams 
which are uttered by ttese victims, are drowned 
by the barbarous noise of their singers and musicians. 

VOL. I, c c 
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At the platform upon which the chiefs and elders arc 
placed, is very elevated* the operation can be seen 
©nly by them, and the secret which they exclusively 
possess, stops the violent haemorrhage and prevents the 
consequences which might take place from the wounds 
which they inflict. 

It would be too tedious tlo detail at full length, the 
whole of this ceremony, which is attended by many 
singular particularities, and which could not be here 
made known, without an offence to decency. 

We must Jiowever take some notice of the privileges 
which are acceded by circumcision ; this operation and 
ceremony, seems to give them entire emancipation, the 
possession of all natural rights, and a perfect liberty 
to indulge in the pleasures of love without any remorse, 
without any shame, and without being blamed for 
it . 

• A very anciently established custom, concedes to 
those who have been recently circumcised, the right 
of secluding themselves from the eye of their parents 
fer forty days. From the rising of the sun to the set- 
ting a young boj* or a girl after circumcision, may quit 
their paternal house for a whole day ; during the time 
that the sun is in the horizon, they go wherever their 
'fancy leads them, and remain wandering about in tM 
country, and different places contigious to their 
villages. 

They may demand their food wherever they please, 
but they arc not allowed to enter a house without 
being invited ; they remain at the door, and if it so 
happens that they are not requested to come id, custom 
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•bliges those who inhabit the house to carry them out 
various kinds of meat, always carefully dressed : 
between the repasts they are at liberty to go out of the 
village, and to sport in the fields and woods with which 
it may he surrounded. 

Though the ceremony of circumcision takes place in 
the midst of winter, yet as in this country, the heat is 
always very oppressive, so great a liberty as is after- 
wards given to the newly circumcised, would doubtless 
be attended with very serious consequences, were it iiot 
that to avert these dangers, the Bamboukains have for- 
bidden any kind of intercourse taking place between the 
girls and boys, not even with any person in the village, 
except their parents ; and in order to enforce this de* 
cree, some negroes who are considered as sorcerers, an4 
as the agents of Mamma Jam boh, a kind of demon in- 
vented by the Mandings, rub their bodies with clay, 
tie their loins with leaves or straw, cover their faces 
with frightful masks, and arm themselves with many 
corded whips, and in this manner scour the country 
and villages to watch the motions of these juvenile cir* 
cumcised. 

These agents of a necessary police, make the most 
dreadful bowlings ; and if they meet any of these 
young girls and boys together, or in any suspicious si- 
tuation, they flog them till the blood runs down; in 
fact the dread which these deputies of Mamma Jambolu 
inspires, effectually keeps them from meeting each 
otherj and thus prevents connections which nii^ht 
prove fatal. 

During these forty days of liberty, tliosc who u|^-^ 
cc 2 
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♦K^lakc to enforce (his severe police, and xvlio cannot 
do it but by the authority of ihc chiefs, and with the 
consent of the parents belonging to the nouxemix cir^ 
conds, recc:\e numerous presents, and arc in particular 
>\ei! frd and regaled. 

'I ills period ef independence is closed by a general 
iUc, in which all ihe viiliige participates; they kill a 
);umbcr < f oxen, which are eaten by the guests, and all 
li'uls of meat and intoxicating liquors are lavished in 
abundance; the entertainment then concludes with a 
dance. 

A very singular circumstance, which distinguishes 
the Mandings of Bambouk from their original stamina, 
is, that they have no Marabouhts or priests, and that 
they uill not suflcr them to exist in their country, 
'ihey however had these priests at the time of conquer- 
ing the country, but they conspired against the chief* 
of the nation ; they wished to possess themselves of the 
sovereign authority, to subjugate the Bamboukains, and 
to render themselves masters of the gold mines. 

This cpnspiracy was discovered, and all the Mara-^ 
bouiits were put to death ; from this period, these 
priests were not only expelled from Bambouk, but they 
would not suffer a Mahometan priest to enter the ter- 
ritory. The country, perhaps, became more tranquil 
from this circumstance, but the prpgress of knowledge 
certainly suffered from it, and from this event, which 
is now more than three hundred years ago, the BcCm* 
boukains have become the only branch of the Mand- 
ings, which betray such gross ignorance, such absurd 
aitd ridiculovs superstitions, such indifference for reli- 
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gion, and such apathy and stupidity ; ah apathy and 
stupidity which renders them incapable of* reaping any 
benefit from the fertility of the countries which they in- 
habit. 

It will hereafter be seen, that the only way in which 
these negroes work their mines, is by excavating pits^ 
from whence they extract an earth mixed with gold, 
which they disengage by washing it ; these pits are often 
dug tery carelessly, whence it sometimes happens, that 
they fall in and overwhelm the miners who are working 
there. It would, however, be easy to save these un- 
happy victims of ignorance, as these excavations are 
never more than forty feet deep ; but the uegro.es, instead 
of attributing these ayccidents to their own ignorance^ 
have the abominable stupidity to suppose, that they 
were produced by the devil, who they imagine to be 
the sovereign and manufacturer of gold, and who oc- 
casions these accidents in order to procure slaves for 
himself. • 

The Bamboukains suppose, that the devil fabricates 
gold at an immense depth . in subterraneous caverns; 
that he causes this rich metal to be worked by slaves ; 
that the number of these slaves employed in this manu- 
factory is very great; that a certain quantity of them 
perish every year; and that the falling in of the pits is 
only a trick of the devil's, who wants to get some new 
slaves to replace those he has lost* Impressed with 
this opinion, they arc afraid to help the unhappy suf- * 
ferers ; they would displease the devil if they were to 
try to save them, and thus deprive him of his slaves, 
besides runmng the risk that his highness would carry 
CO 3 
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the gold out of the cauntr}', and establish his workshop- 
in some other place. 

This prejudice, which is firmly engrafted in the weak 
and stupid minds of the blacks, added to their ij;no« 
ranee of the method of working mines, occasions^ the 
loss of many men every year, whose lives it would be 
easy to save, and much easier to prevent from the 
danger which they run. 

It has, however, sometimes happened, that ni»w pit« 
havx; been dug on the ruins of former ones, which were 
fallen in, and which were covered with grass and herbs 
from lapse of time; here they have found-the skeletons 
of the unhappy wretches who had been crushed' to 
death. This, it may be supposed, might have con-» 
vinced' the negroes that the devil did not carry them off 
to his subterraneous caverns, as was supposed for the 
purpose of working^old ; but their superstition explains 
tiiis in a very different manner. Without doubt, say 
they, the devil found some very considerable defect in 
the slave whomhe wished to take ; perhaps he was not 
strong enough, or he might have had some secret infir- 
mity, or he might have been too old; but, in fact, 
which ever way it was, the devil had his own reasons 
for not taking away the slave instead of leaving him to 
perish. 

The ignorance, the indifference, and the fatalism of 
these stupid men, is such, that the slave trade thus ear- 
ned on by the devil amounts every year, in the four 
principal mines, to ten or twelve victims. •» 

When these accidents happen, the family of the de- 
ceased makes an offering of a black cow, or some other 
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cattle, according to their circumstances, to his high- 
ness. The reason of this sacrifice is, that the negro^ 
whom the devil thought proper to carry off, may ob- 
tain, in some of the subterraneous departments, a com- 
fortable and lucrative situation. They in general ima* 
gine, that the devil keeps a very good table, and -give* 
his slaves plenty of foodj and that vyrhen they can ob« 
tain some coi\iidential place from him, they live in high 
style, and their situation is in every respect enviabfe. 

If in the country of Bambouk there are sometime* 
arid, dry, and steril spots, they are to be found only 
towards the summits of the mountains of Tabaotira, 
for the low lands of this country are irrigated by such 
a number of rivers, rivulets, and brooks, which gene- 
nil ly furnish them with pure and wholesome water the 
whole year, and which overflow during the rainy sea- 
son, that this country, being always preserved in a 
humid state, is in general productive and fertile, and 
covered with a rich and noble vegetation. 

We sometimes meet whole plains of that kind of cow- 
grass (gramen), which is known under the name of 
Guinea Grass {herbe de Guinie), which grows naturally 
and without any cultivation to tiro ieight of six or 
seven feet ; it may hence be conceived how productive 
these fields would be, if the Bamboukains knew how to 
cultivate thcni carefully, and' if they were acquainted 
with the art of agriculture. But they leave th^m in a 
state of nature, and use them only as pasturage for 
their cattle. 

The baobab, the bentenicrs, the calabashes, every 
species of palm trees, and many sorts of acacias -, othtjT 
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ihorny trees, which preserve their foliage all the year, 
the one of which produces fruits which are extremely 
acid, but which are eaten with pleasure by the natives ; 
wild vines and shrubs, loaded with the finest flowers, all 
grow and prosper naturally in the country of Bam« 
bouk* 

Honey abounds in every part, and is of a very mild ' 
and luscious quality. It is celebrated even as far aa 
the islajid St. Louis and the mouth of the Gambia, 
and is considered as excellent. This alone proves, that 
Bambouk produces many of those trees and plants, the 
flowers of which abound in mild and sweet juices, from, 
which the bees extract their honey. 

A great many of these trees are covered with hivea 
which these insects in a wild state have constructed and 
firmly fastened to the branches of their favorite trees ; 
but those on which we are always certain of finding 
them, are the calabashes and the tamarind trees. 

The Bamboukains make with this honey a fermented 
li<Iuor> of a very intoxicating nature, and which they 
drink with great zest; in order to procure it, they let 
some millet ferment in an earthen jar, full of water ; 
when the fermentation is at its height, they empty it 
into a certain quantity of honey, which is proportioned 
to the size of the jar ; it is then exposed to the sun for 
ten hours, at the end of which time they decant this 
liquor, by causing it to filtrate through a very ingeni- 
ous i^pparatus constructed with leaves, after which they 
drink it. This beverage is agreeable, strong, cauttic, 
1^ inebriating. 

It appears also, that the country of Bambouk is fa- 
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vorable for tlic cultivation of leguminous plants; tliey 
produce many species of peas, and among others the 
pistachio kind, which, when a little parched, has the 
taste of filberts. There are also many kinds of beans, 
but above all, that large white species which is en-, 
closed in husks three and four feet long, and two inches 
and a half broad ; these enormous beans are very deli- 
cate, and constitute an extremely wholesome food, 
I have eaten them both at the Senegal and Albreda. 

All these leguminous plants grow, as it were, with- 
out culture ; if a field be sown once with them, they 
will afterwards produce six harvests, without any la- 
bour. This country also furnishes abundance of maize^ 
two sorts of millet, yucca root {manioc )y potatoes, and 
a number of fine water mellons. 

Hence, the inhabitants of this fertile country need 
never be destitute of subsistence ; they are sometimes 
liable to very dry and unproductive seasons; and a$ 
they have no agricultural pursuits, are improvident ancl 
idle, and neglect, during years of abundance, to store 
magazines with the produce of their harvests, which 
would secure them against less fecund seasons, they 
would often be reduced to the most dreadful extremi- 
ties, were it not, that the gold which they possess, en- 
ables them to procure, at a very great price, those pro- 
visions, which their own imbecility and indolence" de- 
prives them of. 

It has been seen, that the Guinea grass grows abun- 
dantly in the country of Bambouk, and that it flou- 
rishes without any culture ; it is owing to the natural 
iU)undance of this grass, that there are «uch numerous 
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Aocks of oxen and cows, which they rear and keep in» 
closed in the open air, for they never confine their 
cattle in stables. 

All the animals belonging to the village are put into 
the same common inclosure, made by joining large 
stakes transversely ; this inclosure is near the village, 
and surrounded with fields of Guinea grass ; the flock 
is thus sheltered from the incursions of beasts of prey, 
which, however, are not frequent in this country ; these 
kinds of parks^are watched by persons, whom the in* 
habitants of the village pay for this purpose. 

The cattle are nourished with fodder, and each 
family tends its own oxen and cows, with the most 
scrupulous attention, and even with a degree of super* 
stition ; for the negroes imagine, thait if they neglect 
any of their beasts, this negligence would be productive 
of ill consequences, and that the others would pine 
nway from chagrin ; hence the care of these 6ocks is 
the only thing to which they deliver themselves with 
xeal and attention, and even the women sometimes per- 
form, this office, 

.They milk them twice a day; one part of which i% 
employed in making sanghlet, a favourite dish of 
theirs ; it is millet dust slightly prepared over the steani 
of water, and afterwards diluted with milk, which is 
then suffered to become a little acidulated ; it ils abun- 
dant in cream. All the negresses and mulatto women 
of the countries, with which I have been acquainted, 
are extremely fond of this repast. 

The other portion of the milk is employed in making 
excellent butter, which they churn in the morning before 
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sun^rise, and which is always used in the courseof theday, 
cither in seasoning their food, and particularly in dress* 
ing rice, or in unctions ; for the blacks love to anoint 
their bodies and hair with fresh butter ; and among the 
Bamboukains it is actually a high degree of luxury to 
be. well greased from head to foot with it. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that the custom 
of greasing the body, which is so general in Africa^ and 
in almost all the countries between the tropics, is only 
a singularity of manners, for these unctions are in fact 
required by nature. 

Experience, doubtless, has instructed the nations of 
the torrid climates, that the custom of anointing all the 
bo'dy and the hair, lessens the inconvenience of a per- 
petual and too abundant perspiration, which necessa- 
rily tends to weaken the nervous system, as well as to 
impoverish the blood. The blacks of Bambouk, who 
. are two hundred leagues from the sea, and where its 
breezes can never penetrate, who inhabit the burning 
re^ons in the interior of the country^ and are inclosed 
by a circle of mountains, whose summits are partly 
naked rocks, are naturally much addicted to this cu^« 
torn of lubrifaction, which the ardent heat of their cli- 
inate renders particularly necessary; but if by this 
means they contrive to retain their strength and healthy 
they at the same time have the inconvenience of being 
extremely offensive in their smell. 

It is well known that the temperature of Bambouk is 
the hottest on the globe during the whole year, and 
that the air is very unhealthy ; it rains for four months, 
ejid yet barely do these nuns refreshen the air, but on 
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the contrary during their fall, it is in the highest degree 
htimid and oppressive. 

At this period all the rivers and rivulets overflow 
their banks, and after the rains have ceased, the lo\r 
lands remain for a long time covered with water ; the 
inhabitants know how to avail themselves of these in- 
undations, for they cultivate rice, which is of a very 
good quality, and which sometimes grows to eight feet 
height. 

It is the stalks of rice which they use for thatching 
their houses, and they also make mats of them^ which 
are eight feet broad by thirty long ; the convoys from 
Galum procured them at the island St. Louis; the 
stalks were very fine and elastic, and were painted in dif- 
ferent colours, so as to form pictures in the Arabian man- 
ner; the texture of these mats is extremely curious, 
I had. many of them, which I brought with me to 
France, and even to Paris, where they were offered 
and accepted as tokens of friendship. 

The chain of mountains, called those of Tabaoura, 
extends along a part of Bambouk, crosses it in an 
angular direction, and forms two branches, which pre- 
sents an obtuse angle at the southern extremity of the 
country. It is in the interior of this angle, where 
the soured of the Colez-Ria-D*oro takes its rise, ele- 
vated near a hundred toises above- the level country ; 
and very approximate to this, is situated the rich mine 
of Natakbm. 

The interior of these mountains, thus sheltered from 
every wind, except that which comes from the desart of 
Zaara, is insupportably hot, and hence perhaps arises 
3 
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tlie principal obstacle to any fixed establishments wl .ick 
the Europeans might attempt to form in the Country, 
of Bambouk, which is so valuable from the gold niinos 
which it contains, and so abundant in every thing 
which can render life agreeable and convenient. 

The reader is already pretty well convinced, that 
the industry ot the Bamboukains extends to a very few 
objects; literally speaking, they know only two trades 5 
namely, that of a blacksmith or farrier, and a currier. 

The blacksmith with a very simple apparatus, com- 
posed merely of a small anvil, two hammers, a chaffing 
dish, and a pair of bellows, manufactures all the iron 
' used in warlike instruments ; he makes chains, rings, 
pikes, hatchets, nails, lances or sagayes, knives con« 
structcd in the form and size of poignards, sabix»s, 
horse-bits, stirrups, bracelets, gold rings, and ear- 
rings; they also make ornaments in fiUagre, of a very 
delicate and ingenious appearance. These workmen are 
gifted with a degree of patience and skiil, which ona- ' 
bles them to execute with the same instruments, ar- 
ticles in iron of the lai^est dimensions, as well as others 
in gold of the most elegant construction. 

The currier prepares the leather in corrupted brine, 
which is coloured either red, brown, black» or yellow, 
by means of certain^grains, the produce of the coun. 
try ; they make the skins so tenuous, that they become 
as pliable as paper ; they polish them in a very perfect 
manner, and make sandals, bonnets, boots, and or- 
namented cases for containing their grisgris and other 
cinctures, 

y«L.i, p i 
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The only instrument which they hsc is a very largp 
kDife, which however serves them for rough cutting 
the leather, for carving it, for constructing very light 
ornaments, and at the same time for dividing a stalk of 
rice, of ten feet long, into twelve slips, with which, the 
women manufacture those beautiful Bamboukain mats 
already spoken of* 

All the inhabitants of this country are potters ; they 
fabricate very handsome jars, vases of all kinds, amd 
various formed pipes of an elt*gant construction ; and 
^as all the argillaceous earths in the vicinity of the 
mino's; and beds of the rivers and rivulets, are greatly 
impregnated with gold, their manufactures in clay al« 
ways glisten with spangles of this metal. 

The women make with uncommon neatness several 
articles of clothing, as well as baskets, and mats of 
rice stalks dyed different colours. 

Such are nearly the whole of the objects on which 
the industry of the Bamboukains exerts itself. With 
regard to their gold mines, it will be seen in a future 
chapter, in what manner they conduct this labour. 

It cannot be supposed that the commerce of the 
Bambgukains, who are equally ignorant and lazy, who 
possess but little energy of character, and still less in^ 
dustry, can have any thing more important than gold ; 
they, however^ dispose of a considerable quantity of 
cattle, together with wax and the raw hides of oxen, goatt^ 
and kids. 

Before the irruptions of the Kassons were so fre- 
quent, the Bamboukains carried their cattle and gold to 
Galam, and the river of Gambia ; but since the epoehy 
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when these savages began to plunder and despoU them, 
the timid Bamboukains have no longer dared to quit 
their country ; they are apprehensive lest, during their 
absence, their country should be invaded, or they 
themselves attacked^ robbed, and destroyed during their 
journey. 

Their women, however, in 1787> used to frequent 
Galam, and convey thither their wax, pottery, skins, 
and gold, but particularly leguminous plants; they 
were always escorted by a small number of menv 

The inhabitants of Bondou, a country situated to 
the West of Bambouk^ carry, on a very advantageous 
commerce with the Bamboukains. The people of 
iBondou cultivate cotton and indigo; During the rainy 
•eason> they manufecture pieces of calico of two qua- 
lities; the first is composed of' seven fillets, of three 
cubits and a half long (which is equal to about seventy- 
two inches) by six or «even inches broad, or nearly th« 
third of a cubit.* 

The pieces are more than an ell in widths and ex- 
tremely well manufactured ; the extremities are often 
4yed red, yellow, or blue. They are somewhat thicker 
than stout calico, and the women of Barabouk procure, 
and use them for dresses, with, which they cover thera*^ 
ielvcs, from thepit^of the stomach to the feet ; they pay 
for a piece pf the first quality a drachm and twelve 
grains of gold ; that which is of an inferior texture h 
used by the men for* clothing. These last are composed 
only of five fillets, about six or seven inches broad, and' 
about three cubits long ; ihey are. coloured with deepf^ 
blue,, and sell for half a drachm and fifteen grains. - 
D d- 2. 
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The Bamboukains have no salt ; but as they are not 
able to dispense with this article, either for themselves 
or their cattle, the people of Bondou, in concert with 
the Moors, furnish them with it in exchange for gold. 

The Bamboukains always exchange this metal for 
pieces of guinea, calico, salt, and plates of worked silver, 
of which the Barabouk women are very fond : likewise 
for other ornaments in silver, amber, and string's of 
cornelian grains, in the form of olives ; all these, and 
a variety of other things, are purchased with the gold 
of Bambouk. 

It may be reckoned in general, that in these ex- 
. changes they gain, by the Bamboukains, near two • 
hundred per cent. ; but the people of Bambouk never 
exchange their gold for glass ornaments, tobacco^ 
gloves, silks, or brandy ; for these latter objects they 
only obtain provisions, and articles of 8ubsif>tence, ia 
a very great abundance ; and for the glass trinkets in 
particular, of which the women are so passionately 
fond, they lavish provisions in the most unqualified 
manner. 

It must not be forgotten, that the dimensions in 
width and length of the pieces manufactured in Bondou 
«re either a certain nttmber of cubits or fractions of 
them ; and k is a singular fact, that the Egyptian cubit 
is the invariable measure adhered to in fabricating 
stuffs in this par^t of Africa, and indeed in all the 
northern countries of this continent. 

It has been observed, that Bambo^ik forms three 
kingdoms, viz. that of Bambouk, which has for its ca- 
pital the royal village of this name, and under which. 
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«11 tie country is comprised ; that of Satadou, and that 
of Konkoudou. 

Siratick is the regal title of the prince who governs- 
the kingdom of Bombouk, the same as it is in the 
country af the Foulhas-Peuls, in those of the Serra- 
irallis and Kassons, and in the kingdom of Bondou. 
We therefore say the Siratick of Bambouk, instead of 
the King of Bambouk. 

Among a people who 'know neither how to read or- 
write, who live in the grossest, ignorance, and who 
abandon themselves to superstition and indolence, even 
tradition is not preserved, or if it be, it is mingled * 
with li^ and absurdities; it is therefore impossible tO' 
say any thing with certainty, which is founded on the 
ofal communications of the Bamboukains. But with- 
out pledging myself for their strict veracity, I shall 
merely oommunicatc some of the principal circum-- 
stances, in which the natives and the Manding colo- 
nies, established on the banks of the Gambia,. are uni- 
formly consistent* 

Towards the. end of the fifth century of the Higira, . 
or theyeurHOO of the Christian aera, a Manding war-- 
rior, animated with the love of ' cojiquest, and zealous ^ 
for the propagation of Islamism, quitted his country,, 
tended by ten thousand warlike men, with a numerous 
retinue of Marabouhts and young women* 

He ravaged all the ft)untries situated on the right 
bank of the main course of the Gambia, marched for- 
wards Bambouk, whose gold mines were then known, 
massacred a part of the inhabitants, and conipellcda 
Dd3 
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the other part to receive the Mahometan religion, Sub- 
jected the whole country to his authority, and declared 
himself sovereign. 

The name of this conquering apostle ^as Abba- 
Manko, who reigned despotically for thirty years. He 
left threu sons, between whom, previous to his deaths- 
he difided his kingdoms ; the eldest was put in pos- 
session of Bambouk, and the rich mines of Natakon 
and Semayla ; to the secondjunij^'cn the country of 
Satadou ; and to the third that of Konkoudqu. He 
also ordained, that the eldest son should be the su- 
preme chief of the three kingdoms, whjch superiority 
was likewise supported by the possesfcion of the richest 
mines. 

This sovereign authority, though doubtless weak- 
ened by the lapse of time, yet continues in some de- 
gree ; and as I have already said, the king of Bambouk 
is the highest, in rank of the three monaqphs ; and 
though the male posterity of Abt>a-Manko may have 
been many ages extinct, yet the Siiaticks of Sataduu 
and Konkoudou acknowledge the king of Bambouk as 
chief, and in every circumstance of difficulty, and on 
all occasions where the general interest of the country 
is at issue, the other princes, with the nobles of their 
respective kingdoms, always assemble at the residence 
of the Siratick of Bambouk : and even at present, this 
monarch presides in their kind of States-General, where 
the principal affairs of the country are discussed, and" 
where their resolves on any subject are finally ratified. 

The second remarkable cirsumstance among the 
Bamboukains is the invasion of the Portuguese. This, 
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according to their mode of calculation, took place 
about the ninth century of the Hegira* 

They say that the Portuguese rendered themselves 
masters of all the countries of Bambouk and its gold- 
mines; that*they massacred many of their princes, 
and a great number of inhabitants ; that they after- 
wards quarrelled among themselves, and destroyed each 
other ; that many of them perished from debauchery 
and disease ; and that being reduced to a very few, the 
Bamboukains conspired against them, and massacred 
all of them in one day. 

These events are often related by the Mandiugs of 
Bambouk ; and every person who has frequented them 
assures iis, that they entertain the most invincible ha* 
tred for the Portuguese. They know that this nation 
exists, and they dread its return into their country, 
for they have reason to deprecate the massacres which 
they once inflicted. From this circumstance doubtless 
arises that terror which they feel at the whites of 
whatever nation they may be. 

There are yet to be seen, in Bambouk, the ruins of 
ancient forts, as well as houses, which were built by 
the Portuguese ; many words of the Portuguese laa- 
guage are also often found intermingled with the Bamr 
bouk dfalect. 

The third celebrated epoch in the history of Bam- 
bouk, is the conspiracy of the Marabouhts against 
the kings and princes of this country. It is well known 
that these Mahometan priests form a very particular 
class of people among all the black nations of Africa^ 
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trho follow the Mahometan religion, and that thej' are 
crafty and intriguing. 

The Manding Marabouhts are peculiarly ^rong' 
minded. They are subtile, cunning, and artful ; and^ 
have in general great inflaence over tb<f negtoes of 
Africa, 

They were very numerous in the country of Bam« 
hiouk ; the riches of the gold mines tempted them, and 
they formed a party against the sovereign authority f. 
they conspired the deaths of the kings and princes, but? 
their machinations were discovered. 

All the Marabouhts of Bambouk were seized and' 
massacred in one night ; part of their families experi- 
enced the same fate, and the rest were expelled tbe 
kingdom, and since this period they have never suf- 
fered any Marabouhts to exist among them. They do- 
not even* admit of one of these priests to enter the- 
country ; and if by means of. deception, a Marabouht- 
should chance to gain admittance, he is immediately- 
put to death if discovered ; so effectually have th» 
kings and princes of this country inspired their people 
with mistrust and horror, for this intriguing and able- 
class of men,- 

I am unable to give any , authentic information rela- 
tive to the period when the extinction of the posterity 
of Abba-Manko took place, nor do I knoW how the 
progenitors •f the present race of princes possessed 
themselves of the thrones of. Bambouk, Satadou, and 
Konkoudou , but it is Well known, that they did not ■ 
descend from the famous Manding <:oDqiieror; ^though i 
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ihcy appear to have been lohg seated on the thrones 
'which they fill. But it doubtless was at the period 
when these new dynasties took place, that despotism and 
royal authority fell into contempt, for it will be seen 
that these princes have now only a mere imaginary 
rank without any real power. 

The kingdoms of Bambouk are rather species of 
republics than monarchies, the Siratick is the supreme 
chief, but his power is so limited that it is hardly 
known to exist : he constitutes the first rank ; the second 
is composed of the chiefs, or masters of villages with 
the title of Farim; the Farims have much greater 
authority and power in the villages which they gOTern 
than the king has in the state. 

The throne is hereditary as well as the dignity of 
Farim, which last, however, is so, under certain co»- 
ditions. If a king die without leaving male issue, 
ifvhich is at an age to reign, the most ancient male 
branch of the royal family mounts the throne, or rather 
he is appointed to it by the Farims ; from hence it 
results, that there is never any regency, and the dignity 
of Siratick is always vested in the hands of experienced 
men. ' 

This custom also prevails with regard to the Farims, 
^ho, if their presumptive heirs be tDO young, are suc- 
ceeded at their death by the eldest of their family. 

The Farims were formerly nominated by the Sira- 
tick; but since the decay of the regal power, these 
magistrates have not only become independent of the 
Siratick, and cannot be deposed by his private power. 
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but the}^ pretend, that if united, they could even de- 
pose the king himself. 

These chiefs, however, are in their turn dependent on 
the people who have more than once displaced a Fariro , 
and elected another in his stead. , It is* necessary that 
the Siratick should sanction these depositions, and h« 
seldom refuses. \ 

If the kin^ be discontented and he wishes to ha/ard 
an act of royal authority, he first secures the assent of 
the elders and principal persons of the village,, the chief 
9f which he wishes to depose; he must then induce 
them to prefer some complaint dgainst.him ; this done, 
be convokes to a royal Bentaba, a certain number 
of the principal Farims, of wjiose support he is pre* 
\iously certain ; of these he forms a council, before 
vhom are cited all the elders of the village where he 
Resides; he hprs tke eomp^nts,. displays the peculiar 
aggression, and pronounces, with the assent of hi« eouni^ 
cil, the deposition of the Farim, which imme diatel j^ 
takes place withoi^t any opposition* 

The king receives tributes from every village in bii^ 
lieritory, which are appropriated to the purpose of sup-^ 
porting his own person, the expences of his family, and 
the dignity of his rank. 

If a Siratick be just, wise, able^ and more particu* 
larly if he be old, (for the Bamboukains have a great 
predilictioR, and unbounded veneration forage), the vil- 
lage tributes are then more considerable, more splendid «, 
and more valuable ; but on the contrary if he be neither 
IpvQd not respected,: they suffer him merely to breath* 
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in kingly mnk, treat him with indifference, and abridge 
the vaJue of their tributes. 

These kings or Siraticks cannot exact any thing from 
their subjects nor permit others to do it: like all the 
other inhabitants of Bambouk, they possess lands which 
they have cultivated for themselves; but these princes 
as well as all the branches of the royal family, consider 
working the mines as beneath their rank; and as they 
cannot compel their subjects to perform this duty for 
their own interest, it hence happens that they possess 
no other gold but what is given to them as tributes by 
the villages, for this metal forms a part of the annual 
tributes which are paid to them; but the quantity thus 
given, is never sufficient to render the kings very rich, 
so that many Farims in Bambouk possess much mor« 
^old than the king. 

There cannot exist extensive power without a military- 
force, and a military force cannot be maintained with- 
out funds; as the kings of Baraboak therefore possess 
no treasures, they are consequently without soldiers and 
without power, and are as little formidable abroad as 
they are at home. * 

The Farims on their part receive numerous presents 
from the inhabitants of the villages which they command, 
and in general they know pretty well how to render 
their places advantageous and important ; those parti, 
cularly who govern villages, approximate to the gold 
mines, become rich and powerful. 

It may be seen that the form of government in this 
country is very simple and far from being coiupiicated. 
The hierarchy of power may be reduced to the king* 
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and his FariniSy who in their authority, do not press 
upon the people, and the Bamboukains live under a 
constitution equally simple and free. 

The decisive character of the government of this 
country, and in general of the political state of the 
Mandifig nation, and its colonies, is an unbounded 
liberty in the people, with a very limited and moderate 
power vested in their kings and chiefs. But notwith- 
standing this paucity of authority among the kings and 
princes of Bambouk, we may yet observe among the 
inhabitants, a great degree of submission and respect 
lor those who govern them, when these last know how 
to respect themselves; when they know how to use their 
authority with prudence, moderation^ and skill, and to 
render themselves beloved. 

The more important affairs of the nation are, as has 
already been seen discussed in the royal Bentaba; 
while those of inferior consequence, are considered in 
the Bentabas of the Farims. - 

These last in the name of the inhabitants of the viU 
lage which they govern, fix the price of gold at which it 
is to be sold to strangers ; the Farim is even the agent 
for all the commerce of his village ; it is he who makes 
the bargains; and the inhabitants are in general, con- 
tent with the merchandise which he gives them in return 
for their gold, cattle, and other commodities which ara 
confided ta his care. 

In all the cantons, however, the prices are nearly the 
same, and a Farim would lose his credit if he were to 
trade for his people, at a lower price than a naighJbour- 
ing Farim ; hence the price of a village is the price of 
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Jt i^ole nation ; but it may easily be conceived thai the 
Parims hare an opportunity of enriching themselves by 
their situations ; and that the foreigners who traffic ia 
Bambouk and buy gold or any other articles of com- 
merce, have au interest in gaining oyer these magistrates^ 
who are the general agents for the whole country. 

I cannot enter here into any more details relative to 
this country, which is so little known, but a knowledge 
of which would soon be spread all over Europe, if the 
factory and fort of Galara are re-established in the man- 
tier which they should be; and if the government 
becomes favourable to the commei:<^al connections 
which might be contracted with this rich and iertilc 
part of Africa. 

I shall therefore close this account of its political 
8<ate, with some notes which the English of the Gambia 
have given me, relative to its population. 

It has been observed, that the country which is par- 
ticularly known under the name of Bambouk, is near 
thirty-six leagues in extent from North to South, b) a 
medial breadth of twenty-eight, thus presenting a super- 
ficies of more than one thousand square leagues. It 
has also been observed, that this country is irrigated by 
numerous rivers, rivulets, and arms of water, and that 
it is extremely fertile, notwithstanding it is partly 
covered with mountains, whose summits arc rocky, arid, - 
and dry. 

But if we admit that tlicse elevated and steriW region! 
form a third of the country, there will then remain six 
hundred and sixty scvcp square leagues, which may he 

VOL. I. »: « 
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Tanked among ihc most fertile of countries, and tihidi 
require very little labour to yield in astonishing profir- 
sion, every thing which can secure to the inhabitants aa 
abundant subsistence. 

The country of Bamliouk ought therefore to be very 
populous, and it is said that its population does amount 
*to, at least four hundred thousand inhabitants ; but this 
"estimation is much exaggerat-ed, and it is supposed that 
iBambouk cannot furnish more than sixty thousand 
souls, or sixty individuals to each square league. 

These indolent and voluptuous men, neglect and 
leave 'the most fertile lands uncultivated, in order td 
■unite in villages approximate to the gold mines, and on 
the banks of springs and rivers which carry along mud 
and sands richly impregnated with gold. 
' Profound forests of several leagues in extent, remain 
appropriated merely to wild oxen and cows, which have 
proceeded from cattle escaped from the flocks, and 
-which have propagated for a considerable time in these 
Solitary retreats ; and they somettmes speak of a race of 
black cows, which are very dangerous and formidable 
to hunters, who pursue them with fury, because they 
think that an offering of one of these cows is very ac- 
ceptable to t^e devil, who is the master of the gold 
mine's* 
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CHAP. XL 



♦F TUB FOUR PRINCIPAL GOLD MINES Of 
BAMBOUK. 

f^e gold mines of Bambouk are a national property^-^ 
The. four principal mines ^ are denominated those of 
^Natakon, of Semaylay of Nambia, and of If^ombady^ 
vie — Attempts of the India company to xcor.k the 
mines of Natakon and Semayla^ in the years 1730, 
1731, and 1732 — Other parts of Bambouk, and m^n^ 
t'mers of Bondou^ also, furnish gold — M, David, gor 
•v^rnor of the Senegal, vn^de a journey into Bambouk 
^ 1744 — Conduct and avarice of that governor-^ 
Result of his toyage — An^ ear-ring manufactured of 
the gold of Natakon ,* 'ocas examined and /assayed at 

• Faris in\7%^yhy M, Sage, professor of mineralogy 9 
and found to be of the frst quality, -^Enterprizes 

: which France might project ^ and attempt with regard 
to the country, and gold mines of Bambouk^ 

1 HE gold mines of Bamboqk are a natioual property* 
and over which the kings and Fariras have no other 
personal authority, than that of, watching over and 
gcot^cting them. The inhabitants work those , mines 
E e 2. • 
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which are situated within their own territory, but at the 
same time the greatest advantages seem to attach more 
especially to those villages, which are in the vicinity of 
the mines. The more distant villages, share their 
wealth in a much smaHer proportion ; for they send a 
very few miners accompanied by women who pcrfonn 
the washing; these on their return give an account of 
their profits, and without cfoubt place it in the hand^ of 
the Fa rim to be divided among the families. 

These distant villages are always situated on th« 
banks of river»and rivulets, which convey gold along 
with them, and they principally employ themselves ia 
washing the sands and nvjd which form their beds; in 
this labour, which they attend unceasingly during the 
whole year, and particularly while the rainy season 
lasts, diey find an ample indemnification for the smali 
part which they h^ve in the produce of the mines, whkh 
are principally worked by some extensive villages, 
formed in the vicinity of these masses of gold* 

The working of the mines is carried on during the 
eight months of dry weather, and ceases when, the 
rainy season commences. As all the gold is obtained 
by ablution, those blacks who best understand the 
method of washing it, consequently obtain the greatest 
quantity of gold. 

The country of Bnmbouk is, strictly speaking, an 
auriferous earth ; the natives are ignorant of the art 
•f excavating mines, and in short the whole art of min- 
ing ; they are satisfied with the gold presented to them 
on the surface of their soil, and know not how to seek 
it in the very entrails of the earth. All the gold which 
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tliey either possess, or dispose of, is procured by wash* 
iDg the superior strata, of their land, or from the sands 
ftnd mud which form the beds of their rivers and rivu- 
lets. 

The Bamboukains do not yet know, nor have they 
ever sought for, the principal parts where the gold c^f 
their mines is situated; these places are totally un- 
known to the simple and thoughtless negroes, and it is 
highly probable that they do not reap more than one 
fifth of the profit, which they might possess from the 
gold situated in these rich countries. 

There are four principal gold mines known in the 
country of Bambouk, viz. that of Bambouk Or Nata- 
kon, that of Semayla,^ that of Nambia, and that of 
Kombadyrie. It appears also, that there are other 
jnasses of gold in this country, which however must be 
of secondary importance ; perhaps they are merely 
auriferous pyrites. I shall here speak only of the four 
principal mines. 

We are constantly surprised when we reflect, how 
long France has remained indifferent to the knowledge 
which she might have acquired relatfve to western 
Africa to the North of the line. We have possessed 
the Senegal more than a century; this stream receives 
©ear Galam, the river of Felema^ which forms the 
western limits of the country of Bambouk, and yet 
notwithstanding. these advantages, we possess very few 
certain facts relating to this curious and interesting 
country. How is it, that we have not endeavoured to 
-lirocure more extensive information from tlie Portu- 
» e a 
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guese ? They have been established in Bambouk^ since 
the fifteenth century, and I have not a shadow of doubt, 
that the most numerous, and authentic documents re« 
specting this rich country, and its gold mines, are tQ h% 
found at Lisbon. 

Nearly in the centre of a spherical angle, which the 
mountains of Tabaoura form to the South-east of Bam- 
bouk, is situated a village called Tabaoura; about two 
leagues to the South of this village, is the mountain of 
the same name, which is the highest in the country, 
and it is towards the foot of this elevation, that the 
Colez called by the Portuguese Rio-D'oro takes its rise. 

The village of Tabaoura is situated on' the left bank 
of the river, and about three leagues lower down on 
the same side, is the village of Natakon, the largest and 
richest of any village in the kingdon> of Bambouk; 
at three quarters of a league, to the West of Natakon, 
is a small insulated mountain, the base of which h 
supposed to be three thousand paces in circumference, 
and its highest elevation not more than three hundred 
feet ; the summit of this monticvlc ^ is spherical, and 



* I have used this gallicism because I know no Eng« 
lish word, which precisely expresses the idea, and a 
tedious verbosity may justly be obviated, by the 
naturalization of a useful term. I am equally zealous 
witluany man for the punty of our language, but its 
elegance and conciseness, are superior consiiderationiSf 
and must sometimes be adhered tO; even in violation 
fvfthe former. — Editor. 
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Its declivities arc Tcry gentle ; hero are situated the 
gold mines of Natakon, which denomination it doubt- 
less conferred on the village, for it is probable, that it 
was founded by those, who first worked ^his invaluable 
mine. 

I have observed, that the mountains of Tabaours 
form a spherical angle, above ihe village of the same 
name; the two branches of this mountain, diverge 
sufficiently from each other in this elevated part of 
Bambouk, so as to contain between them a small tri* 
angular plain watered by the Colez-Rio-D'oro, which 
runs through it in a winding direction ; this plain pro- 
gressively expaods as far as a village called Koboko, 
where the mountaius converge, and form a very narrow 
defile* 

It has also been said, that the monticule of Natakoa, 
is situated three quarters of a league to the West of the 
village; this monticule which spreads over the plain 
above mentioned, is totally detached, and half a league 
distant from the feot of the mouatains which form the 
Tabaoura chain. 

All the mountains contained in the little plain of 
Natakon are very elevated, and may be considered ajs 
the highest in the whole country of Bambouk ; a spring 
of fresh water descends with a rapid force to the West of 
the monticule, irrigates three fourths of its base, and 
then enters the Colez-Rio-D'oro at the village of 
Natakon. 

Such is the description of the situation of the rich- 
est gold mine in Bambouk, and it is literally cpnform- 
.«ible to the documents which have been furnished to mfw 
4 
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The small plain of Natakon, which i« near sevcrt' 
leagues in length, is irrigated by a great number of' 
rivers of fresh-water, which descend from the circum- 
tmbient mountains; the soil of this plain is rich and 
of a very deep colour. The Colez, and all the rivers- 
which water it renders it extremely fertile, whence this 
Valley produces various kinds of trees, millet, maize, 
rice, pjstachio peas, beans, &c. &c. all of which are 
in great request among the negroes, who inhabit the 
countries contiguous to tie main course of the^ 
Gambia. 

All the little rivulets which descend from this part 
of the mountains of Tabaoura> convey with their waters 
portions of emery impregnated with gold; this cir- 
cumstance authorises the supposition, that, that part 
of the mountains of Tabaoura in the vidnity of 
Katakon, may conceal in their interior sonde very rich- 
gold mines. 

The soil which constitutes the monticule of Natakon, 
is also of a very deep Colour, rich, and very fertile ; all 
the superior sarface of this elevation, is covered with* 
trees and bushei;, and every where embellished with a 
^it:k grass ; it is intermingled with very small grains 
of iron ore, and little spangles of gold ; it contains also 
many pieces of emery impregnated with portions oi 
the same metal. 

■ The insulated nature of the monticule which forms 
the mine of Natakon, and the hetei\ -^enous state of the 
different mineral substances, which are there found . 
commingled, induce us to suppose, that its formation 
look place at a very early period; and that^ it is doubt^o 
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les$ the result of some physical catastrophe ; perhaps 
il may have been a local deluge^ which has detached 
from the elevated mountains of Tabaoura^ the earth 
and substances, of which are formed the monticule, and 
nvhich may hance be considered as an alluvion mine. 

The whole surface of this sroaU mountain is dug hj 
the blacks, who perforate holes in the form of pits very 
Dear each other; these cavities are most numerous in 
the lower parts of the monticule, and all the surface of 
the inferior strata, is entirely covered with them. They 
are dug by a number of negroes in conjunction, wha 
share among them the profits resulting fiom the 
labour. 

In order to excavate one of these pits, it is necessary 
to obtain permission of the king and of the neighbour- 
ing Farims, who designate the places where these new 
cavities maybe made; there are doubtless in this re* 
spect, (as in every other wherein a certain number of 
negroes of di£ferent families undertake to work these ex- 
cavations,) some attendant police regulations ; but of 
what nature they are, I am ignorant. 

The ordinary depth of one of these pitS| is from 
thirty to forty feet, while its diameter is not more thaa 
ftix ; there are dug perpendicularly) without any pro* 
caution being taken, to sustain the earth which is, how* 
•ter in general, solid and tenacious. 

These confident and thoughtless blacks perforata 
these cavities with a most stupid and ungrounded con* 
fidence; they do not reflect that earth of whatever 
nature it may be^ is not always homogenous; that they 
9iay sometimes meet with parts less adhesive ; an4 that 
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the smallness of tb« diameter, and the lateral perpenw- 
dicularity of th«ir pits, render them highly danf;erou»^ 
considering the depth which they give them ; all these 
considerations nevcfr enter the minds of the negroes^ 
and when it son^ttmes happens^ that their thoughtless 
fle<:urity is deceived hy the falling in of their pits, which 
overwhelms theminers, they immediately think it is the 
work of the devil ; it never occurs to them that these 
Inisfortunes are merely the effect of their own stupidity; 
and hence a repetition of them never produces aii. 
alteration in their mode of proceeding, 
* They know, however^ that by means of pieces of 
wood placed transversely in their piis, and supported by 
Wight planks,, the earth, wil^ be prevented from falling 
in, and consequently their lives will be secure^ Thi>. 
method has been imparted to them by foreigners who 
kave visited the countries of Bambouk; but custon^ 
prevails, and they refuse to avail themselves of th^ 
knowledge. 

; It is impossible in my opinion, to eonccive men wh^ 
are greater fatalists than the Baraboukatns ; this cir^ 
enmstance has induced m4» to^ believe, thl^ihe imprur 
iknt ttiethod adopted by them in digging their inines^ 
fesults at once from their flatall sin an<} superstition;, 
persuaded as they are, that the devil is the manufac* 
turer and master of gold^ that he confie*» a favour- 
vtTon them by working it under their feet, aiul -dividing 
this rich metal with them, that he is frequently in want 
of slaves for this purpose,, and that he procures them, 
in the martner above related, they adopted no precau- 
l^s^o |)i%vent the falling in.of their j^its, becauuse^ thej- 
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'Would then oppose the will of the de>ril, who de- 
prived of the slaves which he ^procures from among 
•them, would be compelled to get them elsewhcrp, and 
establish hi^ laboratory in another couiif ry. 

These pits, which are not more than six (cct in dia^ 
meter, are dug at the first, six feet in depth ; the earth 
uhich is thus removed, is cairied away in a kind qf 
basket in the form of seals, committed to the women, 
who carry it to the border^ of the rivulet, which s.ur- 
Tounds and waters the foot of the monticule ; there ^ 
undergoes a thorough ablution ; for the very first baskets 
of 'earth, are intermingled with gold dust and spangles. 

The first six feet are excavated without any kind Qf 
Embarrassment, because in general, the soil of the 
monticule is firm and tenacious; when they proceed 
lower down, they place in the pits, in order to remove 
the earth, two ladders made of bamboo, ivhich ara 
constructed very lightly though at the same time suffi- 
4:iently solid ; they are placed side by side, and arc 
alternately used for descending and ascending, by th« 
wqmen who carry the baskets of earth to the rivulet, 
where other women are employed in washing it. 
^ These ladders are ^ye feet in height, and in proportion 
as the miner deepens the ex-cavation, they continue to 
fasten on new ladders to 4he old ones, until they have 
dug forty feet deep. There is never more than two 
miners at a time in the bottom of a pit. one of whifb 
^igs the earth, while the other fills the basket ; in this 
4abour, they alternately relieve each other. There are 
likewise no more than two women employed at a time, 
tncoaveying away the, earth; jk> that the l^bp^r 
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carried on h«re, is never impeded or embarrassed^ 
though the size of the pits is always inconsiderable. 

It has been observed, that each mine is worked by'an 
association of a certain number of families ; the miners 
are chosen from among the strong and healthy men, 
while the women, the young people, and the children 
are occupied in the washing, carrying to and fro, and 
other subordinate parts. 

The two miners who work in the bottom of the pits, 
never remain there above two or three hours, at the 
expiration of which time, they are relieved by two 
others ; the women likewise who are employed, are also 
kucceeded after a short space, by other women ; both 
the one and the other, are entirely naked, while employed 
in this labour. 

When they have dug about four feet deep, they meet 
with a fat, argillacious earth, intermingled with small 
grains of iron ore, of loadstone, and emery, all of 
which are covered with little particles and spangles 
of gold. 

The women divide the contents of a basket int^ 
small portions : they crumble the earth, break the 
lumps of iron or emery with hammers or pestles, and 
then placittg the pounded substances in calabashes^ 
half full of water, they stir and agitate them for a con- 
siderable time ; when well diluted, they collect and 
take out with their fingers, the largest of the particles ; 
the residium undergoes a number of washings, aftet 
which there remains at the bottom of the calabashes 
a very fine powder of einery, richly impregnated with 
goki., and in a state of pulverization. It is committed 
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tothfe wofmcn to separate these substances, which i» not 
ivowever done till after a number of ablutions, and 
ft very considerable degree of labour. 
, In proportion to ihe progressive deptli of tte mineSy ' 
they meet 'with aii increased quantity of emery a^i 
gold; they extract lumps of emeiy^, and spHnters of 
lapis, lazuli, which are entirely covered with this lidi. 
metal. At the depth of twenty feet, they find iht: 
gold in round grains, or in small lumps of varioust 
forms, weighing from two to ten grains ; in fact, ^9 < 
deeper they excavate, the more abundant is thd gold,-* 
even to the depth of forty feet. 

The English, to whom I am priacipally indebted fort 
ttifs information relative to the gold mines of Natakdn 
and Semayla, have assured me, they have sometim^^i 
seen pieces of gold procured from these mines j which > 
vl^cighed 15 grains, and -that to some lumps of etnevf 
the gold frequently adhered in portions of a still greater ; 
weight ; they also informed me, that thete are matty 
specimens of the earth of these mines, which whefti 
ch-yj assumes a very <leep brown colour, approaching U>\ 
red, and in these specimens, spangles and srhall lumps of 
gold, were found in profusion ; they at the same-tim«r 
trbserved, that a sack, containing ten pounds of earth 
fpom the monticule of Natakon, which had been^pro- 
cured by an Englishman, after having gone through all 
the necessary washings, still retained so many aurife- 
rous spangles, that the whole mass glowed witk 
splendor. 

TOJL. I. r f 
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Ilt» hence certain, tliat this monticule of NiCtakony 
is, a commixture of g<ild in stnmll lumps, grains, and 
spangles, with a fat and argilaceoui earth, a quantity 
ofr«Dwry aand, grains of iron ore, and small portions 
of fpulveriEed emery, which are always iilightly iojpreg- 
nUted with gold ; that there is not a cubic foot of this 
H^onticulie Xi^hich is not loaded with gokl ; that it is 
pfobablc, if an excavation were made beneath its base, 
tkis imetal might be found in greater bulk, and abun* 
dance; •sa\d although it be difficult to assign any in- 
conteBttble cause of the formation of this monticule, 
yet it cannot be doubted, that it was fortuitous, and 
the eiflfectof some physical catastrophe or other. 

This monticule, is only a sediment or collection of 
sttbstances, thrown promiscuously together ; and it is 
certain, that the gold which it so abundantly contains 
ims not originally formed there, but was conveyed 
thither in all its perfection. 

There is however much native gold found in this 
mowtkule } but this doubtless originated, in some other 
place, and only, arrived at Natakon in consequence of 
stmm event of which 1 am ignorant, and which I .shall 
not endeavour to explain. 

'When we also consider, that all the rivulets of the 
▼alley of Natakon, convey gold with their waters ^ 
tfiat the sands and mud which form the beds of these 
rivuTefs, are also full of the same metal ; that the soil 
composing the bed of the Colez-Rio-d'oro produces a 
very considerable quantity of gold ; and that the 
whole plain of Natakon^ presents spangles of it ; 
it cannot be doubted, that the mountains surrounding 
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this mondcuTe, contain in their beds and caverns, the 
real gold mine, while the monticule of Natakon, is 
aothing more, than an emanation from the main body. 

The true gold mine doubtless exists in the circuni- 
ambient mountains, and since these receptacles have 
so profusely overflowed, they must themselves be ?eiy 
abundant, rich, and highly valuable. 

In foUoi^ing the course of the Colea Rio-D'oro, and 
descending this river,, we find, at the distance of aboiit 
fourteen or fifteen leagues beyond the mine of Nata- 
kon, that of Semayla, which likewise belongs to the 
Siratick of Bambouk. 

This last is situated at the foot of the western braacb 
of the mountains of Tabaoura, on the left bank of tbe 
Colez-Rio-D'oro, five leagues tp the W^t of that river, 
and the great village of Farbana. It has also pro- 
bably occasioned the foundation of the village of Se- 
maylat which is contiguous to it, and is intersected by 
a wide, but shallow rivulet, of fresh and clear wates, 
which is never dry. The bed of this river, which is 
formed of red sand mixed with clay of the same co- 
lour, is full of emery impregnated with gold. 

Between the village of Semayla and the mormtaiii:, 
}s the mine, which is also in the form of a monticolo, 
though not absolutely insulated like that of Natakon^ 
its western part is joined to the mountain, and th(s 
northern parts of its base is washed by the river. 

The circumstances are not here the same as at the mine 
of Natakon; the rivulet of Semayla descends into a 
valley very steep and rocky ; it is a heap of lai^e red 
. ff^ 
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rockS) mixed, it is said, with banks of marble of t&B 
same colour. 

The monticule is not more than two hundred feet in 
heigh ty^ but the diameter of its base is upwards of six- 
teen hundred; its circumference is hence more than 
five thousand feet ; and the declivities of this montt- 
cule may therefore be conceived to be very easy*. 

Here the vegetatkHV is not so rich and abundant 
4W in the valley of Natakon ? the Country where the 
mine of Semayla is fou«dy is dry ; and the ?ocky 
moumains, at the foot of which it is situated, reflect 
lo powerfully the rays of the sun, that for a part c>f 
the day it n totally insupportable ; and even the inba- 
Intants are so much affected by it, that during the 
months of May and June, those who are occupied 
4n washing the soiY, and^ slill more t^ose who arc 
obliged to pound and pulverize the mineral substances, 
are compelled to suspend their labour, from ten o'clocljL 
in the morning till four in the afternooiK 
. .The working of the mine of Semayla is conducted 
in the same manner as at Natakon, namely, by meant 
of pits dug in tho monticule ; and . the ' processes are 
similar to those already described, except that the la- 
bour is longer and more difficult, because the nature 
of the substances which contain the gold is. different. ' 
,* At Semayla, about two or three icet below the sur*- 
face, is ibund ai kind of reddish sand-stone, very hard te 
4:ttt ; it is mixed with a considerable quantity of calcu- 
lous emery, and pieces of red marble extremely hard. 
From this composition of the monticule of Semaykk, 
it results that the miners proceed but slowly in theic 
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excaTations, and that the lubstances procured from 
them before being submitted to ablution, must b4 
pounded, and reducad to a state of pulverization, which 
is effected by large mortars and pestles, made of a vcrj 
hard wood, which grows in the vicinity of the mines { 
but though this wood is nearly as- hard as iron, the 
pestles and mortars do not long resist the refractory so- 
lidity of the marble : it is hence necessary frequently to 
renew them, and from the want of precaution on the part 
of the negroes, this circumstance occasions delay. j 

Farbana, Semayla, and many other villages in thte 
vicinity, are principally concerned in working* the mine 
of Semayla. Many families associate together for 
the purpose of digging a well and performing the other 
Hecessary operations • but as the trouble, apparatus, 
and ex:pence are here far more considerable, these as- 
sociations are more difficult, and the lower classes Of 
negroes content themselves with exploring the soil of 
the bed of the rivulet of Semayla, from the monticule 
as far as Farbana. This labour, though less valuable 
than that of the mine, nevertheless procures a very- 
considerable quantity of gold. The same regulations 
of police are adopted here as at Natakon. 

At the depth of thirty or forty feet, the miners who 
dig the pits in the monticule of Semayla, meet with a 
solid stratum of red marble, which of course terminates 
their labours. 

As they are absolutely ignorant of the art of mining, 
they have hitherto never imagined how this obstacle 
might be overcome ; it may, however, be presumed, 
that it is at this depth where the real gold mine com- 
mences; for this marble, which is of a very 'lively red 
jf3 
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colour, and of a compact texture, is strongly impreg- 
nated with the auriferous ore. 

It is because the mine of Semayla is much more 
Afficult to work than that of Natakon, and , because 
the time, trouble, and expeuces employed in working 
of it, are incomparably more considerable, that it is 
only considered as a secondary mine in the country of 
Bambouk, while perhaps it ought to be the first. 
. All the experiments that have been made on the 
pieces of red marble taken from this mine, prove that 
gold, is mixt with it in a very great proportion. With 
respect to this fact, my English notes perfectly agree 
with the French documents wluch have been communi- 
cated to me, and which I am now about to mention. 

The ancient India Company, which became fo cele- 
brated through the medium of Dupleix and LabouK- 
donnaye, was in 1730 possessed in full sovereignty, of 
the course of the Senegal, and all the commerce cac- 
ried oh in the western countries of Africa, comprized 
between Cape Blanco of Barbary and the Cape of 
Sierra Leona. 

M. i-e Vens, governor and director-general of the 
^Senegal; in the name of the Company, was at Paris in 
1730,, and informed the ministry of some projects rela- 
tive to the country of Bambouk, where he had been, 
and at the same time formed connections. 

Antecedent to this period, he had established a fac- 
tory in tho village of Nayhe-Mow,. situated at the con. 
flux of the C.olez-Rio-d*oro and the river Felema; be 
was strongly ijnpressed with the wealth of the gold 
mine& of Bambouk, and conceived apian of acquiring^ 
them by conquest. It appeared^, however,, that he was 
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actuated by sclf-intcrest, and the hope of acqiriring, for 
his own use, a large quantity of gold, mther than a 
wish to promote the public benefit, or the advantage 
of the company whose delegate he was. Hence he irw 
spired distrust, and the ministry resolved, bufore they 
adopted the projects of M. Le Vens^ to send to Galam 
and Bambouk a confidential person, whose object 
should be to visit the gold mines, make some experi- 
ments, and to assay them. 

An artist named Pelays, a man well versed in mine-^ 
ralogy and metallurgy, was charged with this commis- 
sion : he was to be accompanied by a man named^Le- 
grand. 

On the 19th of April, 1730, Messrs. Pel&ys and 
Legrand entered into a mutual agreement with the Ift- 
dia Company at Paris. 

The mistrust with which M. Le Vcns bad inspired 
iKe administration, induced them to give M. Pelays 
very particular instructions, the object whereof was, 
to render an account of the conduct of the governor. 
'JThis imprudence, and other indiscretions of M. Pelays, 
produced at Paris the separation between him "and 
M. Le Vens, who returned to the Senegal. Hence it 
happened, that the mission of M. Pelays was not so 
well executed as it ought to be, or might have been. 
%L Le Vens threw obstacles in the way of M. Pelays, 
by refusing to Ornish him with a number of articles 
which he required, and which were necessary ; and this 
man, singular perhaps^ but capable of rendering vecy 
useful and important services, only succeeded in ar- 
riving at Bambouk by dint of obstinacy, and was not 
abk to remain there longer than two months* 
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I halve read of n mwundcrstanding between Messrs. 
Pelays and Le Vens . of the complaints of the former 
against the governor of the Senegal ; of his residence 
in Bambouk, his journey to the mines of Natakon and 
Semayla, and the observations and experiments which 
he made on the auriferous matrix, and the gold itself> 
which were contained in a long memoir of forty folio 
pagesy and from whence I have extracted a great part 
of my information relative to the two principal mines of 
Bambouk* 

This Memoir is dated December 1730, and entitl^^ 
** Account given by M. PeUty^ to the India Company ^ 
relative to his mission for the purpose of discovering the 
goldmines in the country of Bambouk.*' The count of 
liUserne, at that time minister of marine, who very 
kindly communicated this Memoir to me in 17S8, had 
many other authentic documents on the same subject, 
from which I have taken with his permission, such ex. 
tracts as appeared to me necessary to elucidate or im- 
prove my voyage in Africa. 

From the experiments of M. Pi^ys, relative to the 
mines uf Natakon and Semayla, it appears that eighty 
pounds of rough mixed earth, in the same state as it 
was drawn from a pit in the monticule of Natakon,. 
at the depth of upwards of thirty feet, gave, after dif- 
ferent ablutions, four ounces and three grams of puri- 
fied earth, from which was extracted, by the usual, 
process, sixty-seven grains and a half of gold ; and 
that in the washing and refining of the eighty pounds of 
crude ^arth, there were obtained in grains of a consi-- 
derable size, over and above the result of the experi- 
ment with the purified earthy about seventy- seven grain» 
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•f gold ; hence eighty pounds of crude cartli, procure^ 
from the mine of Natakon, gave a produce of one hui3^ 
tired and ibrty-four grains and a half of gold. 

'M. Pdays was only enabled td make his expert- 
im^nts in the small way,, on the red auriferous ^ajbl^ 
taken from the pits in the monticule of Semayla ; but 
from these assays, he inferred, that ten pounds of crude 
nmtter from this muie, would give on an ai^rage u 
much gold as forty pounds of rough earth taken front 
the pits of Natakoo. 

But with the crude earth of the branch or rivulet <^ 
Sdmi^ykt) he naade more extensive experiments, Thf 
following is an account of his operations : 

-One^ pound of crude earth, from the rivulet of Se* 
mayla, was washed and reduced by levigation to two 
ounces and one drachm of puri^ed earth, in which be 
clearly perceived a quantity of gold dust. 

M* Pelays fused this earth with antimony ^by hea^ 
and when the scoriae was all consumed, there remained 
a small ingot of gold^ weighing twenty-one grains an$l 
a half. This experiment. having been made however 
with antimony, we may ^uppo6e, that the quality of the 
gold was at least twenty-three carats and a half. 

The accounts of M. Pelays were ^ven in a Memoif 
on the experiments made on the earths from the minen 
of Natakon and Semayla*^ addressed by the dir<^toc# 
of the India Colnpany, to tbo minister of finance i|t 
1731. 

In this Memoir, the 4iveqtot5 observe, " that it is 
probable, if the experiment on tW soil froni the ri« 
vuiet of Scmayla luid been made without entkuQU)^ 
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instead of iwenty«one gratiift of gold, the pro«ltt«9 
would have been nearly twenty-eight grains/' 

They justly suppose, that the mine of Semayla i» 
intrinsically .much richer than that of Natakon, and 
they express their most ardent wishes that they might 
be permitted to undertake some more important entev- 
})rise into the country of Bambouk. 

But it appears that the right of possessing the gold 
^ines being an appendage of royalty, the projects of 
the Company were opposed, and they were permitted 
^ly to examine the mines of Bambouk, and to draw 
trom that country as much gold as they could by tte 
way of negoeiation and comttierce* 

I shall terminate these dt taila on the mines of Se^ 
tnayla, by observing, that none but women are em* 
{iloyed in collecting the gold from the rivulet ; they 
Urst dig a hole under the water with an iron iastrw- 
iieat; ibis hole is shortly filled with a collection of 
koAtimf which they withdraw with tfac4r calabashes;. 
•the mixture is loaded with gold, which, after a slight 
washing, renains in considerable quantities at the bot- 
tiotn «f the vessels. 

The third mine of Bambouk is that of Nambia ; it 
is situated at the back of the western chain of the 
^aountalns of Tabaoura* This mine is formed by a hill, 
und worked like the others^ by the means of pits whick 
they dig; at the foot of the hill runs likewise a rivulet, 
the waters of which convey gold sand, and its bed is. 
^ery strongly impregnated with this metal.. 

The mine of Nambia is less known than Natakoa 
Md Semay1a> because the oegrMi of this country apo 
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5;^ry reserved kAd mistrustful of strang«r8, andparticu^t" 
larly of the whites. 

There are many circumttances related of them, 
A¥hich ^oire that they are very jealous of their gold. 
This metal is as highly esteemed by the Europeaiis as 
that of Natakou and Senmyla, and still more so by the 
■negroes and negresses of Bambouk; it is paler, but 
much mo/e ductile and malleable ; the blacksmiths, 
who, as has already been observed, are goldsmiths, 
prefer the gtild of Nambia, because they can manufac* 
tttre it more easily into those ornaments with which 
the negresses decorate themselves. 

It is said that the Moors of Zaara, who frequent 
the country of Barhbouk, repair particularly to Nam- 
bia, either oti account of the gold of this mine, being 
more acceptable to ihem, or that the salt which they 
■convey ihither sells at a higher price. 

To the East of the Colez-Rio-D'oro, and not fax 
from the Colez-Guyamon, in a valley formed by the 
eastern branch of the mountains of Tabaoura, is found 
the mine of Hombadyrie, from whence much gold i^- 
procured, though in less quantities than from the twou 
principal mines ^ here likewise the mine is inclosed in 
a monticule, and its constituent soil is like that of Na- 
takon, mixed with grains of iron, calculous and pul* 
verized emery, loadstones, and ferruginous pyrites ;^ll 
the substances are covered with gold, and particularly 
the pieces of emery, which contaiu it in small grains 
and spangles. 

The branch of Kombadyrie rolls with its waters thi& 
metal, and its bed contains a conuderable quantH>^. 
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T^c method of working, and the police regulations, 
the same here as in the other mines. 

. There are, without doubt, many other gold mines 
in the country of Bambouk; for we may frequently 
see, atGuingoulo, at Koba, atKouUo, at Koulou, at 
Hyeratonkounc, and in many other places situated to 
the West of the mountains of Tahaoura, dififerent spots 
from whence the negroes procure gold. 

The kingdom of Bondou, the eastern limits of whicK 
are watered by the Felema, presents also many places 
whence gold is extracted ; the quantity it is true is 
small ; for the greater part of that which is used by 
the women of Bondou, to decorate themselves with, rs 
procured from the Bamboukai^s, with whom this na* 
tion carries on a considerable commerce ; nevertheless, 
it is a certain and an incontestible fact, that in this part 
of Africa, and over a surface; of more than twelve 
hundred square leagues, gold is every where predomi- 
nant in greater or less quantities. 

. The directors of the India Company, who were 
strongly persuaded of the great advantages which they 
might derive from the mines of Bambouk, cherished the 
hope that they should be nble to obtain from the go* 
vernment the possession of them, together with a 
proper authority and adequate means for attaining the 
coivquest of them ; but the minister refused 4t, on the 
grounds that these gold mines could not enter into the 
grant made by the 'King to this Company ; and if they 
-were as rich as they appeared to be, the conquests of 
them ought to be made by the King, and the posscssioa 
become an appendage of the royal domain. , 
4 
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* Bot whilst they were thus temporising^ and prevari* 
catii^, the company unceasingly kept .their eyes fixt on 
Bambouk, and its delegates who were governors of the 
Senegal, lost no opportunity of procuring for their own 
advantage all the gold which they could. 

In 1744, M. David had been some time in the name 
of the India Company, governor and director of the 
Senegal ; this man was of a strong turn of mind, enter** 
prising, and , greedy of gold, though not from avarice, 
but merely to administer to his pleasures and expences ; 
he was a spend-thrift, and died at Paris some ten or 
£fteen years ago, in a state far beneath mediocrity. 

M. David, favoured more than any of his predeces* 
sors, the secret ambition of the India Company, with 
regard to the mines of Bambouk ; he obtained permis* 
«ton to make a journey there ; but it was not then 
Icnown that &ere existed any other method of reaching 
k, exeept by the Senegal during the rainy season. 

This tedious, painful, and even dangerous journey, 
occupied four months ; and it was necessary to return 
immediately after the rains had subsided, because the 
waters then Began to sink, and towards the middle of 
December, many parts of this river between •Galam ant 
Podhor- are nearly dry. 

Governor David, whose ostensible motive for this 
journey, was to survey the country of Bambouk, t<^ 
examine the gold-mines, and to inspect the establish* 
ments at Podhor and Galam, had, however, formed a 
plan fkvourable to his personal interest, which was 
to procure on his own account, an immense ^antity of 

VOL. I. « g 
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gpld« TUs undertaking, which V99s vrAl arranged tnd 
perfe<ttly profmred by hitn, met with complete success^ 
«nd the acme of his wi^s were gratified. 

He well knew ail the differ^U; parts of his ^govern* 
inent, as well as the disposidon of the various people, 
everwhomtheadministratioii oi the Senegal could egier- 
cise Its influence ; he knew t^t the Bamboukains were 
^ou^lkss, smpiiovident, and^asi)}' persuaded to sell 
&eir necessaries of life. 

The year 1744, was very dry in this part of AfriGa, 
and from ks commencement it might be foreseen that 
the harrests would be bad; the East wind had prevailed 
with a pernicfous continuance, from the moath of No- 
imnber, 174S; the rains of this last year were trifling, 
and consequently the overflowings of the rivers, which 
fertiiije the low lands of Bambouk, had been very in* 
considerable; the harvests of rice, muse, beans, and 
pistachio peas, aid that of millet, had, or would be, 
but indiflefent, and the fiamboukains would hence And 
themselves barely possessed of a sufHcieiit quantity of 
t^se grains^ to nourish themselves. 

A scarcity was bene* expected, «nd in fict took 
place. The governor's agents at Galam, wi^ l^ass 
trinkets, amber, coral^ and cornelian, succeeded in pro- 
curing from Bambouk, a great pait of the grainy which 
was necessary fer the support of the inhabitants, and 
^e produce of this monopoly was stored in ms^anes 
mt fort St. Joseph. 

They next excited the Kasson negroes against Ihe 
Bamboukains, and ui^ed these savi^ea to m^keifmp- 
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tions in tbe countries of Bambouky itbich were burntf 
piliaged) and destroyed ; and from the month of May^ 
1744, the inhabitants experienced all the droad of m 
fiEunine* 

While this plot was carried on at Galam, M. David 
monopolized all the millet, produced in the environs of 
iele St. Louis, and his magazines, were stored with a 
quantity sufficient to load several vessels. 
. The negroes of Bambouk, who were oppressed with 
scarcityv demanded provisions^ at Gaiam, but were refus- 
ed ; the Hgf^nts o£ M. Dawid replied, that they must make 
their applications to the governor of the Senegal, whosot 
magazines at 3t; Loius were filled with miUet, and who 
€0u1d hence alone alford tlsem any succour. 

The kings of Bambouk immediately sent ambassa- 
dors oyerlaodi ta M. David, to implore him to sell then^ 
some millet; ke was prepared for thisev^nt; he pro- 
mised to assist tbe Bamboukains^ and embai-ked 24. the 
Senegal tbe llth> of July» 1744, with a number of vesseb 
hbden with millet ; on the 6th of September following^ 
he arrived at Gaiam, where aftep much solicitation hm 
sold his frdght by the weight of gold, to the starving 
Bam^oukmns, who thought themselves happy in being 
able to purchase it at any price, which he thought pro-* 
per to affix ; lor they had begun to feel all the miserita 
of famine. 

This man saw all Bambouk at bis (e%t, and remained 
seventy-one days at Galam and Kaignou,, trafficking 
with the chiefs of the country for gold, in esurhaugp for 
Ifar provisions^ AiO. with which htiiuraished thcttf tbi» 

Gg2 
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ke accomplisbed his speculatron, in the midst of the 
blessings of these simple and stupid people, who were 
unable to perceive that the famine which they had ex- 
perienced, originated in the very man, who in their dis-* 
tress they had blessed as their saviour^ 

It is asserted, that this scheme produced five hundred^ 
thousand francs, of which the India Company had but 
a very small part; M. David retained for himself thretf 
hundred thousand of them, and the remainder was di- 
vided between the trusty agents of this governor* 

As the apparent benefactor of Eambouk, he was^ure' 
of being well received there, and it is also e^oalty cer- 
tain, that if his avidity had not detained hira so long at 
Galam and Kaigiiou, for the purpose of selMiig hi» 
commodities, he might have observed and examined at 
leisure, the whole of this rich country, and have formed 
there some permament establishmeiits ; but as personal 
interest alone induced bin to undertake the joumey> 
his visit to Bambouk was a mere mummery, and the 
short residence which he made was far from producing 
those advantages which it might have done. 

vWe are now acquainted with M. David^ a man cor- 
rupted by the love of gold, but who was gifted with the 
talents of an able governor, and who possessed a degree 
of military information and abilities, far superior ta 
what might have been expected from an agent of amer* 
cantile company, who had experienced but little prac- 
tice in the trade of warfare. ' 

I shall now give a summary of his journal of a voyage 
from Gahfcm to Bambouk ; it is one of those official aMk 
4 
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authentic 'documents which have been communicated' 
to me. I shall not entirely extract this joumalj of 
M, Davids but in those passages which are here given, 
his own expressions are precisely retained, lor 1 8a# 
nothing in them which 1 wished lo alter*. 



XXTRACT FROM THE JOUHNAL OF M. DATIl), COU** 
MANDER IN THE SERVICE OP THE SENEGA!^ 
COMPANY, GI¥I£iaA.N ACCOUNT OF HIS VOTAGB 
TO GALAM. 

** A FTEit having arranged- aH the inferim' aihirS •#(&• 
«i(nnpany,I embarked on Ae Ni^r, (he eleventh of Joly^ 
1744, taking with me only sixty meti» tnclttding clerkd^ 
workmen, an(!^ soldiers, in order that I might not depHve- 
ihe company &f too many v I arrived at Galam llMl 
dxlh. of September, almost as much fisitlgit^d as myi 
l^eople, some o£ whom had fjrilenf iH. f imrti^alely 
entered on my business,, widi tiie chiefe of the emintly^. 
whom I £ound divided atnd at war t^hh each etfte^ ; 1 
endeavoured to conciliate ^m,- but finding that hfif^ 
practicable, I resolved to profit by their sqfial>ble»» 

" On the tt^^nty-second of Scptembeiv I' odtertdi 
my vessels to proceed up the river^ and to convey alf 
•ur commodities to the island of Kaignou, in order ta- 
form there Our first establishment. This port if no more 
^an a league distant from the mine of Koulou, for the 
j^urpose of examining which I had come to this island: 
Z mad e every heceSsaty preparation, while wsitiiig fof 
eg. a 
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the overflowrng of the river, by which I should be ena^ 
bled to proceed to the mine ; I then quitted ny peo^ 
pie, in order not to lose time, and proceeded to fort St- 
Joseph, where I knew many deputies from the countries 
of Bambouk, aiid Bondou were already arrived, for the 
purpose of requesting me to inspect their mines. They 
were all desirous that I should go and work them, 
provided I would settle among them with some artil^ 
lery, which would give them u greater im^rtance, and 
render them respected by their neighbours ; I yielded 
to their request, and we all proceeded together to Far- 
bana, where the chiefs of the country were assembled; 
they granted to me every thing which. I demanded, as 
necessary for working; the mines^ . 

*• They conducted me to that of Hyeratonkonne,, 
'but previous to our arrival there we stopped at a mine 
about a laague from Farbana, where some women whom 
I had taken the preeautioa to bring with me, took soma 
earth which they simply diluted and stirred for a short 
time ia a bowl ; after which on pouring off the eartk 
and water, there remained at the bottom an immense 
quantity of grains of pure gold, and spangles. I col« 
lected several of them, which weighed about thr^,: 
four, or five grains. 

<' I do not think there can be found a miney, more 
rich ftnd ea^ to wofk than this; the experiments which. 
I saw were only made at the superfii:ies, as we had na 
instfuments witli us proper for digging a pit, nor could 
we procure any near the spot. I was of opinion that 
this mine intersects a rivulet in the vicinityi^for we 
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ibnnd in its bed, the same quantity of gftld, as that pro- 
cured at Jt small distance from its banks* 

^* N^t sudd^ly came on, and I was prevented fronk 
making farther observations on the soU taken from 
both sides of the rivulet. 

"I observed that the whole of this country wa» 
cultivated ; and I was informed that the inhabitants 
were not necessitated to bestow much laboiur in its cul^ 
iivation. 

"Ob the aoth of November, I departed for the? 
mountains of Tabaoura, and on the SSd I arrived at 
the mines of Natakon. I was obliged to dismount fron^ 
my horse, and to proceed pn foot up the hillock wkicb* 
contains the mines ; I saw a number of pits which had 
been excavated by the natives, and from which thejj 
annually procured a quantity of gold« . 

^ They were not at work at thi&time, because of the 
bad weather. I took some earth fcom several of these- 
pits promiscuously for the purpose of examining it, andf 
had it carried to Dardana, where I gave it to tire washr^ 
ing women who found gold every where intermingled*. 

" From this first mountain I proceeded to others^ 
where! saw similar exc5tfvatix)ns ;: I asked the.negroes,: 
who had come thither: for the purpose of seeii^ me^ 
if they ever found pieces of gold of several ounces ia 
weight. I informed them L would willingly g$ ve a hun- 
dred and fifty crowns for every piece which they would 
procure me of the siae of my thamh; to which *thf$y^ 
replied, that however rich I m^ht b^ J' $Ho^ld\ber 
ruined, if I kepi my word while they were wockiog Hne^ 
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^ I dftefwards asked, if any g£ them bad preserred 
some large pieces ; but tbey told me that I ^cauld not 
fasilj procQre aruy, because duricig, tbe tim«ot,work« 
ing the pits, the gold ^»at was ibund' w^ 4^V i^^l^^ 
down, in order to discover whether it is f^e or mixedy, 
}fiimdd)at«}y after wkich the bkadc9tiiittb» made it all 
iitto eftT-'ring!^. These blacksmiths are likewise the 
gdkkmithsof the comitFy; the oAly.impleflRents they 
possess are an cartbern chafinsr dish, a pair of bellow^ 
tfnd alarge and sm^liiammeirv^ith their snuiU bummer 
tliey work the geld ttt a cold state, and make it^itito trin- 
kets at once delicate and surprising. 1 was Mnore inclined 
to believe this- report, because all the gold bartered it^ 
tiM coQiitry^ is always in ear^rin^^ or iA ornameivts^ like 
those worn by the negiroes* 

The number of mines wkiob I had already seen,, in* 
dUiced me to neglect visiting ^thers^ in this canton. 
equally rich ;: but moie particularly because I was de*- 
dfooue of barinf; suttdent timei to. exaHune those along^ 
tfae river of Fiffema. Ifwaa preceeding en my journey 
with thid intention whem I received' a dispatch from foit 
St. Josef^r to inform me that the iiialerijrof the Niger,. 
kaviag sunk eon^iderably aliatt^.ouee^ they had beea< 
ebli^ed te tend off all the boMs to |be bWid of Su 
LeutSy Ibat my canoe had foliowedf them, and that i& 
I did not hasten my depaHure, j^sbottid run the risk o£ 
Ibsii^ it. I li.erefofe fietucned immediately te> Farbana,, 
^bere^ i poinfedoiitto^ persona^ whom I wished U> 
iMhw bebtnJy the site of m foElr> I ocdeved them to^ 
tottfkl bttts, aaci to wait till canaon wa^ sent to tkem^ 
and a greatei number of m^ople from Cpri St«. J^iq^ 
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«« I Tecommended to the chiefs of the country the 
little troop I left behind, and quitting them, I proceed* 
•d with much difficulty to my canOie, which i should 
not have been able to overtake, had I remained a few 
hours longer behind. I immediately embarked, aikj' 
arrived in the Senegal, on the fiftlv of December* 
Shortly after, I received a dispatch from Kaignou, hf 
^hich had been sent me, some earth from the mine Dl 
Koulon, but the courier had been robbed of it in hit 
journey, by some vagabond and wandering Megroes* I* 
afterwards received Ibrther intelligence from this est^ji* 
blishment by which they ilnformed me, thaton the ^titt 
opening of the mine, there were found at a depth of u% 
leet, veins of a metal precisely the colour of gold. ' 

" The chief of the factory wrote me word that if 
it was gold there never was, ' ^nce the crieation of the 
world, a mine dis^vered in which this metal was mor0 
abundant ; this however I can confidently assert, thai 
there is no copper in the country in que^ion, and th&t 
all the experiments hitherto made with the soil taken 
ft*ora the surface of this mine, have constantly afforded 
more or less gold.** 

Such are literally the words of M. David, yfhos^ 
residence in the most interesting part of the country of 
Bambouk, and particularly in the kingdi^m of thb name^ 
did not occupy many days. i 

- There is son^thing obscure and ambiguous in thci 
style of his journal, which may be attributed to thd 
embarrassment arising from his endeavors to deceive 
his superiors, with regard to the real circumstances dl 
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Uit conduct' ; but it may safely be concitided from tbts 
joturney^ that not only the country of Bambouk, but 
^ the eountries wateied by the Cole^^Rio-d'orOy th« 
Cole29»Guyamon, . and the river of Felesnay produce 
f uftntiticB of gold. 

All the goldmines in these countriesy ore in the pos* 
lession of the blacks, who akne work them ; but their 
#pecations are so extremely imperfect, thai if we only 
«o<i&ider this partiid system, and pass^ over t^e real 
fol4 miB«s wbleb must necessarily ba contained in th« 
Wweb' ctf the inouniains of Tateotira, it is p^obablai 
HMk this eomitiry, woHwd avporflciaUy by £ttr4^pBao 
JBMiiaa would produce 'four times as much gfAd a& ia 
no^ obtained) by tlte* ttemetkodical find unscientifio 
]^oc«lss of the negroes* 

Is it noit henee ainMSt ineonteatibley thtit. the fouf? 
yrineipal mines of NaliftkoB„ ^AfiMyla, Nambia and 
Kombtdyrie, oughe to be considered ad alluvioft mineSff 
Of as masses produced by the emanations £pem ibuc 
principal fod* 

X sball leareit to mineralogists to draw th«r owa 
inferences which their scientific knowledge may suggest,, 
mnd.fi-oib the description I havier ^ren of the countsy 
tunes of Bambouk ; I shall merely ksist upon the fact, 
that thif country of Africa, contains a quantity of gold^ 
and that it doubtless possesses some mines, oi it, tia. 
more vaMMbbfe than Uiosft which kawe hitherto, been 
aitpiore^. 

In 17S€f I caused a trade ta be carried on for gold 
liGalam^ and I remitted to-tty agent there« merchaa* 
dize to the value of three hundred francs ; they consisted 
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•f very 6m ydlpw aml]#r, x^n\y agftie ««cl cornelkin, 
fuid I received iatetuni, gold.to tlve value of five hMnr 
dred francs. aft^r my a^^ut hftd deducted his promts .^ 
poinmissioB ^ hut he had procured ^Id on bis .prhrata 
account, at a profit of two hundred per cent. I had 
bowever, no occasion tu ooaoBphitsi^ ibr he madealoflg 
mid ,dai^cotts )«nimey to Galui^ andiretittncid.iex^ 
tremely til. 

All the gold which I received was made into^^an- 
rings, and other ornaments, . I had It a^sayfd at P^ris 
ifi 17 ^f and ft -was, according to the acioounit of ^ 
asaayer, tw€nty*three carats £ne. 1 soldit at the rate of 
twelve francs per dtAchm: andagold eiur*fii^frondit 
snine of Natahoo, in theiorm of a heart» of thraa 
inches in lengthy weighing note than seven gcaiiis of 
fine coloured gold, was examined by M.S^^^ ptoiws^ 
of mineralogy, and one of the directors of the mint, 
and discovered it to be gold of the purest quality* 

The country of Bambouk aho contains many iron 
mines, of a very ductile and malleable quality ; it is 
sonorous like silver, which may induce us to suppose, 
that if it were ana^aed^ this . metal would be found 
in it. The Bamboukains fuse this metal and have it in 
•daily use. 

It may therefore be said, that all this weal&temam 
Imried inthftoacthyowing i|t <inoet to the : tnexptriionca 
^ the blacks, and to the^olly^ ignorance, anda«pei> 
%tsti<«, which prevail in their biu^^ngoperatiiDns. 

It has been seen, that the kadstone i«;fo»nd/in.^Bai»r 
bouk, and^hat emery i»al8<^pimiiioi.tteia .ia aJ i«»* 
^ance* 
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. ^irme mineralogists pretenil, that pUtina is not a 
•metal, but merely a metallic combination. Mercurji 
Iron, and gold, may lK>w«ver be procured from it. 

Platina, when combined with metallic substances, 
fn'oduces some remarkable changes in their colour, as 
9«irell as in their texture and solidity ; many suppose 
that platina is a kind of emery, containing gold ; but 
^e combination of which is effected by a medium hither- 
to unknown. ' 

The mines of Nat&kon, are in particular character* 
ked by a great abundance of calculous and pulverized 
emery, sometimes of a ^markable size, and always 
containing gold. I therefore think, that if the gold 
mines of the countries of Bambouk, are one day visited 
and examined by able mineralogists^ there will be found 
some platina. 



#K TKE PLAVS WHICH FRANCE MIGHT FORK AND 
EXECUTE REI^ATIYE TO THE COUNTRY OF 
R>MBOVX. 

FIRST FLAW* 

lliree plant might be formed relative to the mines of) 
SaMbouk. 

first, that -of conquering the three kingdoms into 
^vliith this country is divided ; this done, we should of 
course be in. possession of the gold mines, which we 
Might' work according to the usual processes, and 
Might make some researches relative to the real mines of. 
whicli those worked l^j the negroes are merely emaiui^ 
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tioBs. Every thing promises that these umfiscovercd 
mines, which are hid in the bowels and bases of the 
mountains of Tabaoura, would be very rich, ^nd their 
discovery and consequent working, would be productive 
of the greatest advantages. 

The conquest of Bambouk is a thing which might be 
very easily done, if previously to its being undertaken, 
our measures are well combined, and vigorously con^ 
ducted, 

A small army of five hundred, regularly disciplined 
men, commanded by a prudent, wise, and resolute g«-i 
neral, four field pieces, and some swivels, would be 
more than sufficient to subjugate the whole country of 
Bambouk, 

' But let us examine where such an expedition could 
■be formed ; where the necessary preparations for it 
could be made ; and from what quarter it could be dis- 
f>atched ? 

Since the abolition of the slave trade, we have doubts 
less abandoned the establishment at Galam ; the fort 
ef St. Joseph exists no longer ; and we have no factory 
on the river of Felema, nor any post along the whole 
of the Senegal, from Podhor, as far as the rock or ca« 
taract of Felow. 

Shall we re-establish ourselves'at Galam, at Kaignou, 
or on the Felema ? Shall we form some intermediate 
posts between Podhor and Galam ? Should all the 
preparations for executing and succeeding in such an 
enterprise be concentrated at the isle St. Louis of tbv 
Senegal. 

TOJ^ I. - H h 
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Wlien we consider, in its full extent, all that £kem 
{preliminary measures will require, both of money an^ 
time, before this smali army cau commence its ofieiA- 
tions ; "when we reject that, if we would conduct them 
to the mouth of the Felema and Kaignou by way of 
the Senegal, it will require a flotilla of at least twenty- 
five vessels ; that they cannot navigate the Senegal, 
except during the hiiny season, which is at the same 
time most abundant in diseases; that this voyage can* 
not be made, but by means vf towing ; that is, the 
vessels must be drawn by ropes, in order to stem the 
current of the river, which is then at its height ; tbat 
each vessel will require fifteen of those negroes, which 
arc denominated in this country Laptots, and whose 
office it is to drag the vessels and boats which proceed 
up the Senegal during the rainy season ; that this in* 
dispensible appendage will augmait the number of noen 
to each vessel, and the whole armament will thus be>- 
<rome double ; that the voyage from the isle St. Louis, 
to Galam, will inevitably require, for the fastest sailing 
vessel» fifty-seven days at least, even shoulck it be fa* 
▼oured by every possible advantageous circumstance; 
and that a flotilla of twenty-five v-cssels, conveying to 
Galam the small army destined to conquer the country 
of Bambouk will indubitably occupy, in this journey, 
at. least, seventy-five days; when^all these circum^- 
Stances are considered, it will easily be conceived, how 
many inconveniences will attend such an expedition* 
But it is not the enormous expences,Tior the numerous 
embarrassments, nor the length of time required, nor 
the complexity of the numerous measures conse- 
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4fuential upon a vayage to Galam by the river, of the 
Senegal, which militate most ^ against the success of 
iwch an enterprize ; it is the dangers to which tho 
lioalth and life of those are exposed, who perform this; 
journey during the bad season; while unfortunately, 
this period of the year (which, as has already been 
observed, is that of the tropical rains, and of the over- 
sowing of the river) is the only one when the Se-i 
Regal can be navigated in* all its extent by the flotilla* 

It is known by every person who lias resided in the- 
Senegal, that nearly half of the Europeans, who an- 
fitfaliy proceed to Galam for the purpose of trafficking 
with the n^roes in gold and elephant's teeth, either 
peridh by illness during the voyage, or arrive in si 
faint and emaciated state> Even the negroes themr 
selves, though accustoned from their very birth to 
these burning climates, are unable to withstand tho 
unwholesome qualities of the air of the Senegal^ which 
is almost always heavy, suffocating, and stagnant, in 
the whole extent between Podhor and Galam, which |. 
from the sinuoMties of the river, comprizes a distance 
of nearly two hundred leagues. 

Putrid dysenteries, and malignant nervous fevers, are 
the two prfncipal diseases to which Europeans are exf 
^posed duringxthis long and painful passage ; they are 
almost* always mortal; or if a few people should 
escape them, they* arrive at Galam in a feeble, mir 
serable, and emaciated state ; it is generally more thaa 
a twelvemonth before they convalesce, which is itself 
a dangerous disease, for the slightest imprudence conbi- 
i^ted during it would be attended with deaths 
uh2 
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I resided at the isl« St. Louis during the bad season 
of 17S6> and there saw the fleet of Galam set off and 
return. This year was very unhealthy ; and accord- 
ing to the most faithful calculation, not only one- third 
of the whites perished durii)g the voyage, but many 
negroes also fell victims. 

M. D'Ernerville, a captain in the African batallion,^ 
and commander of the flotilla, and M. L'Amiral, a 
merchant of isle St. Louis, both of whom had been in- 
ured to the climate by six years residence in Africa, and 
had made this voyage many times, were unable to escape 
this malignant nervous fever ; they did not, it is true, 
sink beneath it, but their convalescence was painful 
and tedious, and five months after their return, their 
health was far from being re-established. 

What then would become of the small army destined 
to conquer Bambouk, if they were conveyed to Fe- 
lema by way of the Senegal ? One part of them would 
perish in the passage, and those who might remain 
would nearly all of them arrive diseased, feeble, and 
languid, they would be discouraged and disgusted, and 
little calculated to execute the enterprize* 

We must not therefore think of conveying an army 
to Bambouk by the way of the Senegal; they must 
proceed by land. It is not more than one hundred and 
fifty direct leagues, from the borders of the Atlantic 
ocean to the village of Nayhe-Mow, situated at the 
mouth of the Colez-Rio-D oro, in the Felema, The 
circuitous track, which must be followed to arrive at 
Felema> is not very considerable, and would not aug* 
ment the distance more than thirty leagues ; hence tk^ 
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total e)ctent will not be {tt the most more than a huiv* 
dred and eighty leagues. * 

Bttt from reasons which it would be useless here to 
mention, the goiirt where the army might collect anil 
embark, might be arranged in such a manner, as to we^ 
dace the rout to a hundred and fifty leagues, or 
twenty-two days march ; and by granting a rest every 
three days, the army might arrive in twenty-five days 
at the Felema. , 

The most difficult and embarrassing part of the 
whole would be, to convey the baggage, ammunition, 
and provisions ; though with regard to the last-men* 
tioned, and the water, it may be remarked, that the 
army, during eight days of the march, would pass 
through wftU peopled and fertile cou-ntries, arid where a 
degree of civilization prevails* : 

The kingdom of Burb-I-Iolof; which is a title similar 
to that of the emperor of the lolofs, though not so 
populous as the kingdoms of Cayor and Bondou, is 
nevertheless so^ for inhabited, as that the villages are 
not very far distant from each other. 

Some preliminary negociations made with the Darnel 
and Burb-l-iolof, would obviate a great part of the dif- 
ficulty attendant upon exporting the provisions and 
water ; and I am persuaded, that the army might per-; 
form its, maif^h^ and yet carry with it pi^ovisions and 
water for no longer time than fifteen days. 

It may be calculated, that they will consume twelve 
hundred pints per day ; it therefore follows, that for. 
H:h3 . 
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fifteen days they must h€ provided with a supply of 
tighteen thousand pints. 

A camel will easily carry four cubic feet of water, 
©r a hundred and forty-four pints, Paris ipeasure. A 
hundred and twenty-four camels would therefore be 
Bufiicient to carry this indispensible supply, Avhich I, 
however, think to be highly exaggerated. 

Forty camels would be able to convey the provi- 
sions. Hence including all the other indispensible ar* 
tides, I am of opinion, that two hundred camels would 
be sufficient for providing this army with all its neces- 
saries ; but if three hundred of these animals were re* 
quired, the Moors of Zaara, in the vicinity of the Se- 
negal, would furnish them. 

A small army, like that which I have mentioned, 
might perform its journey without any obstacle, and 
without sustaining a single action ; for the black na- 
tions bf western Africa are unable to withstand the fire 
€f our artillery and musquetry ; and I am confident^ 
that six hundred Frenchmen, in battle array, would 
drive before them fifty thousand blacks ; but it would 
be of greater advantage to us, to negociate and trade, 
oil friendly terms, as far as the confines of Bambouk, 
whither we might arrive easily by a firm, prudent, and 
-affable conduct. 

It has been seen how weak and pusillanimous the 
Bamboukains are, and how few dangers would attend 
the conquest of their country. There would in fact be 
no resistance ; but when conquered, it would doubtles» 
be difficult to maintain ourselves there; and to form 
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permanent establishments. ' We should have to guard 
against treason, to struggle with the unhealthiness ef a 
burning climate, and in short to stand firm against 
all the consequences of indolence, debauchery, and 
every species of corruption ; for these would be the 
greatest enemies we should have in Bambouk, and these 
alone would be able to conquer and destroy us» 

It may be necessary here to observe, that the coun- 
try of Bambouk is situated between the two rivers of 
Senegal and Gambia, and nearly equi-distant ; tha 
French habitually proceed up the Senegal, as far as 
the rock Felow, and the English frequent the GamW 
beyond Pisania, which is nearly under the same pa- 
rallel. 

Is it not therefore astonishing, that the gold mines of 
Eambouk, exposed as they are to the enterprizes of the 
French and English, two of the most avaricious na-» 
tions with regard to gold, and at the same time the 
most ambitious, should have remained so long unia- 
vaded by either one or the other ? 

This circumstance has induced me to believe, ^hat,. 
though it may be easy to invade the country of Bam- 
bouk, it would not be so easy to establish ourselves there ;^ 
and that the possesbios of this rich ceuntry'is ^attended 
with great difficulties, either arising from its local 
situation, from the character of the inhabitants, or from 
the dangers of the climate ; hence the conquest of it 
must not he undertaken by France in a superficial or 
inconsiderate manner; for though' she may invade it, 
she\vill find it no small diiiiculty to remain in ab- 
solute possession of it« 
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SECOND PLAN. 

The second plan might have for its object, to ob^ 
tain by negociation the liberty of working the gold mines^^ 
for our own advantage, and of discovering those whicb 
yet remain concealed. 

It would require much address and skill, to indue* 
the Bamboukains to permit us to work their mines. 1 
have already noticed how far they are jealous of thi$ 
metal, and their great distrust of the whites ; it is also 
probable th^t superstition would be another obstacle dif- 
ficult to overcome. The intrigues and insinuations of 
the English of the Gambia, might likewise go against us 
in this project^ which I consider as impossible to succeed 
unless our preparations are made with great foresight 
and attention. 

It appears to mc, that the only way of inducing ther 
reserved and jealous Bamboukains to suffer us to work 
their gold mines, would be by means of well-formed 
alliances in the country; we might then traffic with- 
them for it in exchange for merchandises, and articlei 
indispensable to them, and which under certain condi- 
tions would be advantageous to them ; particularly by 
leaving in their possession the same^quantity of gold, 
which is annually employed in ornaments for decorat- 
ing their women. This second project is therefore 
subordinate- to the third, and ought to be dependent 
cm iU 

/ THIRD PLAN. 

The third plan is that of organising a very active, un« 
remitting, and well-arranged comioerce witb the three. 
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kingdoms of Bambouk, and of procuring by this means, 
all the gold produced by the mines, rivers, and rivulets ; 
it is that of trading with them in a direct manner fox 
their gold ; and by exchanges to induce them to bring 
us all that they annually dispose of, and which passes 
among the Moors, the negroes of Bondou, the Serra* 
walli^ negroes, and the Mandings. 

Besides the gold, the country of Bambouk affords us 
wax, and the rough hides of oxen, cows, and kids; 
emery, butter of kharite, which is produced by a palm 
Iree, and the lubrications of which are esteemed very 
beneficial in the cure of rheumatisms. By encouraging 
agriculture likewise in this country, it would probably 
in a short time produce a number of other valuable and 
useful articles. In the plan which I have formed for 
the execution of this third project, the commerce with 
the country of Bamb«uk might be carried on by means 
of caravans, and the following anecdote will serve to 
shew that the communication by land between the 
ocean and Felema ,is not attended by any inconve- 
niences. ' . ' 

In 1785, M. Durand who was then director of the 
gum company established at isle St. Louis, being uneasy 
respecting a collection of slaves \vhich he had been 
obliged to leave at Galam, in cr^nsequence of some par-' 
ticular circumstances, resolved to send thither one of 
bis agents o^^erland to ascertain the real i>ituation of the 
company's affairs in this part of Africa. 

A negro slave named Sieck, belonging to Catherine 
Tabara, a free negress inhabitant, and as they say, 
6i|;nare of the isle St. Louis^ having many times mad^ 
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tie Iftme voyage, M. Durand chose the<;aptivc negro. tm 
accompany liis agent, aod to serve as his guide a&d 
i»lerpreter. 

This journey succeeded as well as M. Durand could 
expect ; the account of it is interesting, but' I shall 
decline giving it in this place, because I know that M* 
Durand who is now in Paris, intends publishing it hina« 
fielf. I shall merely observe, that I have often ques- 
tioned the negro Sieck on this terrestrial journey. I 
have also received the account of two other free negroesy 
who have made a similar perambulation 4 and it appears 
from these informations, that the travellers experienced 
no difficulty in passing thiough the states of Damel ; 
that when they ariived at Gajror, the capital of that 
prince, they solicited bis recommendation to th« Burb» 
I-Iolof, whose country they must pass through to arrive 
at Galam j that Damel gave them one of bis ofiicers aa 
an escort, and that in consequence, they arrived at the 
residence of the emperor of the lolof 's, in perfect safety. 
The Burb-I-Iolof also escorted the travellers as far a» 
Galam ; which escort received orders to cause them to 
be respected in all the villages through which they pas- 
sed. The imperial delegate, received from bis- master 
an ivory wand, ornamented at each end with a knob of 
ebony ; this wand was the sign of his mission and 
authority. 

On shewing :)this wand, ho was every where obeyed j 
and amongst the Foulhas, as well as the people of Bon* 
dou, this sign of the authority of the Burb-I-Ioldf was 
respected ; the travellers experienced no insult ; the 
provisions they dematided and paid for were furnishedj 
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and tifif unvti a* Galant without sMetbig iriOi tim 
•lightest ^nootiYenience. 

I shall not heis .entsr into all tbe (details necessaty 
for insuring the success of this third prefect ; I must 
however fttate, that . the attempt of die first year, would 
require sixty thousand livres at least. 

Itroa}^ perhaps, be saidv why lavish such certain 
expences, for uncertain advantages ? To this objection 
we may reply, that since the regency of the Duke of 
Orleans in If 15 , . France has incessantly proceeded to^ 
wards unbounded luxury ; towards profligacy of man* 
ners, and -a contempt for all the principles on which rest 
social order and happiness; that the revolution has 
greatly accelerated this fatal progression, and led us to 
the confines of corruption's dreadful abyss. 

In this situation of Fratice, however extensive, how- 
ever excellent, and however rich and fertile her terri-^ 
tory may be, can it be supposed thkt she will be coi^« 
tented to become a mere agricultural nation ? In such U 
system, we might, perhaps, behold once again the vir* 
tuous, the noble and generous character of our ancestors, 
and true greatness, but can we hope for such a period I 

France therefore must always be a maritime and com* 
mercial nation ; she will re*build her navy, re-establish 
her rich colonies, and the government while labouring, 
to improve the culture of our territory, vnll also fcek to 
give our industry the widest possible range. 

Western Africa to the North of the line, presentt 

many advantages which should not be neglocted | the 

branch of commerce which I propose to estabii^ 

with the Bamboulcaiiis may be^bttended watkthe.BU>f^ 

X 
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important consequences ; and let us not regret the first 
expences incurred by the commencement of our endea- 
vours, even should they be found unproductive of a pro* 
portionate return. 

The prosperity of a great nation does not depend 
Upon the addition of a trifling article in the register of 
public expenditure, even when this article is become 
superfluous, provided that its object was originally ra- 
tional ; and the people who admit taxes, and who well 
know that in paying them, they only act for their own 
interest, will never vituperate an expence of some 
hundred thousand of francs, when its object is of 
manifest utility ; and this third plan relative to Bam« 
bouk, which is the only one I can recommend, might 
be carried into effect at a much smaller expence. 

Though my principles are very distinct from granting 
an exclusive privilege to any person or persons, to carry 
on the commercje which might be established among 
the countries, comprised between Cape Blanco and 
Cape Palmas, and although my opinion in this respect 
is well known to many French merchants ; yet as far 
as it relates to Bambouk, where it would be proper to 
form very active arrangements with the inhabitanls, I 
might be inclined to think those principles which I freely 
professed at a time, when^ 5Uch diplomas which are de- 
rogatory to the imprescrip table rights of general indus» 
try, were easily obtained^ might be swerved from; but 
this could only happen, if the government would not 
make the attempts pointed out in this third plan. In 
that case, the exclusive trade of the country of Bam- 
bouk, might be granted for the space of ten years^ bj 
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aeoidenag tlie 40dftty> ri^^ving ^he pfivilt^, tobject to 
the inspection of goverofli9Pt» which should also under- 
take to -protect ity and to afford conditions^ which might 
ensure the entire freedom of tradei, in all the other eao^- 
tries under the jurisdiction of the government of th^ 
•Senegal. But a /ree and general commnrce well of- 
.ganised and protected by government, would be pro- 
4uctive of much gieater adv^nMi^es than lai^y pii- 
"vilged commevce. 

To this last plan therefore ot:^ the gpvf^pieiit to 
direct its attention ; and I am of opinion that no othtr 
ought to be attempted, before we have acquired consi-^ 
derable information relative to the country of Bambouk^ 
which might be procured by those connections, neces* 
sarily resulting from an active commp-rce with this rich 
and fertill country ; if after long continued trials for 
several years, experience should prove that any attempt 
relative to Bambouk, would never be advantageous to 
France, we might abandon all ideas hitherto formed, of 
conquering this country, of the possession of its gold 
mines, or of the possibility of working them ; we might 
then renounce the trade by the caravans, and confine 
ourselves to trading for the gold as heretofore, along the 
course of the Senegal and on the coasts belonging to the 
government, which bears the name of this river, 

I have endeavoured to describe the country of Bam-> 
bouk, its gold mines, and the advantages which France 
might reap, from active and direct connections^ with this^ 
country; which from its geographical situation, is so 
immediately beneath the government of the Senegal*. 
i i 
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I justly imagined, that I foresaw some important 
arid valuable advantages, that might result from a con* 
tinned commerce. wiih this^ coimtry, which would opca 
to us a road towards the centre of a Continent, whicii 
has engrossed the attention of all those who interesit 
themselves 4n the' progress of. human knowledge; ani 
if, a fortunat<& success should be the consequence cf 
-what I have here proposed, I shall candidly feHcitate 
myself on having indicated anew road ifop national i»^ 
dustry, and discoveries in the central countries oC 
Africa, : 
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